




PUEEi^OE. 

The liistori6a of tTie Panjab Chiefs liave "been wtitten' by 
desire of Sir EobeTfc Montgomery, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Pan jab. 

The first portion of the work includes all the Chiefs and ' 
Sirdars of the plain country of the Panjab proper,’ from' the 
Beas to the Indus. The second portion, which will be ' shortly 
published, treats of the outlying districts and dependencies 
of the province ; the Cis-Sutlej States ; the Jalandhar Doab ; the 
Eajput Hill States ; the Herajat and Peshawar; Bahawalpttr 
and Ivashmir, and the Dehli ferritory. 

The intention of the work has been to give a picture of 
tho Paujab aristocracy as it exists at the present day. No, 
mention has accordingly been made of many families} Hindu 
and Muhammadan, -nance powerful and wealthy, which fell 
before the Sikhs. No mention has been m’ade of many old 
Sikh families, whose jugirs were seized by Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, and whose descendants are now plain husbandmen. A 
few notices of tiibes and families of no present importance, 
jjaave, for special reasons, been given ; but, as a general rule, 
only the histories of those men have been written who pos- 
sess, at the present time, rank, wealth,' or local influence. 

It has not been found practicable to give, in tbe body of 
the work, the authorities for every statement advanocid ; and 
it may therefore be weU to mention here the ■ sources from 
which the information has been derived- 

In the fi.i:st place each Chief has sent a history of his family, 
sometimes ineagre and fragmentary, sometiia^ full and con- 
nected, in many cases exaggerated and false. 



11 . 


Secondly, 'the wliolc records of the Panjab Governmont 
from annexation to tlie present year ; tlie letters of the British 
Agents at Dehli and Ludiana from 1809 to 1845, and tho 
records of -the old Sikh Government, have been largely mado 
use of. 

Thirdly, almost all histories, travels and memoirs, relating 
to the Panjab, in English, Persian and Urdu, have been 
consulted. 

Fourthly, the actors in, and eye-witnesses of the events 
described have been q^uestioned a large number of tho Ohiefi^ 
and Sirdars, with their hards and family priests have been ex- 
amined personally, and’ from their statements much new and 
interesting information has been gained, 

Among those to whom acknowledgments are duo for assis- 
tance in the preparation of the work, are Pandit Manphool, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, attached to the Secretariat, whose 
learning and great local knowledge have been, invaluablo 5 Syad 
Hadi Hasain Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Gujrat ; 
and Mxdvi Eujjib Ali Khan, Khan Buhadar of Ludianah. 


S, GauriN, 





Tiiii photograph on the opposite page is rediicod from the 
oiiginal document signed by the chief Ministers of the Lahore 
State, on the 16th Maghar 1897, Sambat, (27th November 
1810.) It was intended to regulate the succession to the 
throne, and is interesting as bearing the signatures of the 
leading men of the day. Eaja Dhyan Singh, Baja Gulab 
Singh, Bhai Ram Singh, Sirdar Attar Singh Sindhanwalia, 
Sirdar Lehna Singh Majithia, Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Jamadar 
Ivhushhal Singh, Sirdar Fatah Singh Man, Sirdar Mangal 
Singh Sindhu, Sirdar (afterwards Raja) Toj Singh, Shdar Sham 
Singh Attariwala, Diwan (afterwards Eaja) Dinanath and 
Ghulam Moliiuddin, 

The following is a literal translation, 

* At this time we all, with one heart and one tongue, swear 
‘ to abide by the stipulations agreed upon amongst us, viz., 
‘ that Singh Sahib, Sher Singhji, shall remain on his own jagir, 

* and that Partab Singhji, son of the Singh Sahib, shall sit for 
‘ eight months in the Council of State. If Singh Sahib Sher 

* Singhji shall agree to this, it is well ; if not we, taking joint 
‘ action, will compel him to agree. Likewise we will make the 
‘ Bibi Sahib (Rani Ohand Kour) consent. What has been 

* above arranged will hold good until the birth of a son, or 
‘ otherwise, when we will make other arrangements.’ 
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G-overnor. 

Sirdar Atar Singh of Bhadonr, 
Fendatoiy (Zaildar.) 

Sirdar Aehal Singh, Ditto. 
Sirdar hhar Singh, Ditto. 
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rai FAULT OF MAIIAKAJA EANJIT SINGH. 




MAHARAJA EANJIT SINGH. 


M.U.Khar- Ishar Singh M. R. Sher Tara Singh Peshora Kashmira Mnltana M. R. 


rak Singh 
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Singh 
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s. 1844. 
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B. 1337- 
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Fatah 
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Singh. 




B. 1848. 

-b,1844, 
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Eiahon Eesra Singh. Arjan Singh 

Singh, B. 1612. (by a con- 

B. 1810. cubine.) 

B. 1810. 


THE FAMILIES OF MAHARAJAS RANJIT SINCH, KHARRAK 8INCH, 
SHER SINGH, AND KONWAR NAO NIHAL SINCH. 


la the Biographies of the Faajab Chiefs, frequent mention will he made 
of members, real or reputed, of the royal family of Lahore. A short notice 
of them is accordingly given here. The history of many of them is the 
history of the Fanjah itself, daring many eventful years, and has been 
already written by various hands ; but no work, hitherto published, gives 
any correct account of the wives and children of the great Maharaja. 


Sirdar Mahan Singh, father of Maharaja Banjit Singh, killed, with 
his own hands, his mother Mai Desan, who had been detected in an in- 
trigue with a Brahman, Mist Jai Bam. Following his father’s example, 
Banjit Singh put to death,' with his own hands) his mothei M»i 
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Mulwai, for aduUci'y with one Laik Mimv. Holli ilu‘si>, hulles, how- 
evoi', had more lliaix oiia lover, and it i« di'nhlt'id whether Aluhau 
Singh was Iho aon of Oharrat Singh, or Ranjit Siiigli the hou of 
UTi i linii Siugh. 'Wil.h such aniecodenla, il iri noL Hiii'|uising that .Ranjit 
Singh should have had bul vague ideas of eliaslily, delieuey or honor. 
Perhaps no court in Lho world was over moru debauelied than that of 
Maharaja Kanjit Singh, and certainly no one of his courtiers was more 
immoral or debauched than he. When he had .4eciived the legitimate 
succession, in the persons of his son Kharrak Siiigli and his grandson 
Nao Nihal Singh, the intrigues of his wives allorded him more amuse- 
ment than disgust, lie was not unwilling to bo tho reputed fatlior of 
Ihoir children, though he was never deceived as to their parentage, and 
on the birth of another and yet another son, woidd cry, “ Wall Cl urn Ji 
i ghaibi gola kiton aya?” (Wlioueo this inystorioua stroke of forUiiio ?) 
Tho secret history of his harem, though tioth iusiructivo mid anmslng, 
is loo scandalous to bo related hero. The mlveutures of Rani lllutvi, of 
Baui Ohand Kour, and others, were at one time tho eommun talk of tho 
Lahore hnssmu’S, iSuoU was tho delicacy of the Miiluiraja that ho Heiil 
one of his Ranis, Isar Kour, who had been detected in an intrigue, to his 
sou Kharrak Singh, on whoso death she becuuie ' Snti.’ To his grandson 
he also sont several women of iudifforout character, from his harem, but 
Nao Nihal Singh did not appreciate the honor and rctuvJiod tho 
ladies. Such was Sikh mornlity and good taste, as displayed at the Court 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 

THE WIVES OF MAHARAJA RANJIT SINCH. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh married siiteen wives, nine with the usual 
rites and ceremonies of orthodox marriage j (shadi or phera) and seven 
with the less orthodox; of ohaddar-dalna, or tir-jiatka, common, enough 
among tho Sikhs, following are the nine oriJiodoa wives, 

I,— .Mehtab Kouk, married in 179C, She was the daughter of Sirdar 
Gurbaksh Singh, and grand-daughter of Sirdar Jtu Sing Kanheya. She 
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was the reputed mother of Maharaja Sher Singh and Tara Singh, hut, in 
reality, never here any children to the Maharaja. She died in 1813. 

II. — ^EajIvOUBAN, married in 1798./ She was the daughter of Sirdar 
llau Singh Nakai, a Siadhu Jat, ]and was the mother of Maharaja 
Kharrak Singh. She died in 1818. This lady was commonly known by 
the name of Mai Nakayan. The Maharaja’s aunt, daughter of Sirdar 
Charrat Singh, was also named Baj Kouran, and to distinguish between 
them, Mai Nakayan had the name Datar Kour given to her. 

HI. — BupKouiiwasthe daughter of Jai Singh, Lumberdar ofKotsaid 
Mehmud, in the Amritsar district. She was married to the Maharaja 
in 181B, and is still alive, in receipt of a cash pension of 1980 Es. per 
annum. 

IV. — Laoiimi was married to the Maharaja in 1820. She was 
the daughter of Desa Singh VaSpagga, a Sindhu Jat of Jogki Khan, in 
the Goojranwala district.' She was presented to the Maharaja on his 
visit to Khai, by her father. 

Rani Lachmi is still living, and is in receipt of a cash pension of 
11,200 Bs. per annum. 

V. , VI. — Mehtab Devi and Bajbanso were illegitimate daughters of 

/ 

Baja Sansar Chand, Katoch, of Kangra. "When Anrudh Chand, son of 
Sansar Chand, refused to give a sister in marriage to Baja Hira Singh 
and fle^ across the Sutlej to avoid the proposed alliance, the Maharaja 
himself, in revenge for the slight to his favourite, mamed two of the sis- 
ters, who had been detained at Lahore. This was in 1839. 

Baiti . BAiBAttso died before the Mahar^a, about the year 1835. 
Bani Mehtab Devi heoamo ‘ Sati,’ and was burnt with the Maharaja’s 
body, in. 1839. 

VII,— Gul Begum was an ‘AhlNishat’ (literally Jille de joie) 
city of Amritsar. Tbe Maharaja took a fancy to her,, and in the year 
1833, married her, with great splendour. 
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She clied at Lahore in 1803, and was in receipt of a penaiou of 1 2,3S0 
lls. till her (loath. 

VIII. — llAJt Diavt waa the ilniightev of Kaw Singh of (Ihhachriwala 
in the Gujranwala diatrict. The date of her marriage ia not known. 
Her death took place before that of the Maharaja. 

IX. — A daughter of Kavnm Singh China, a Oliiua Jut of the Amrit- 
sar district. The date of her marriage is not known. 

TJie seven folloiolng Banis were married ly the rites of Ckuddar-dtthui 

or Tir-])atka, 

I, — Rani Devi^ daughter of Wazir Nakuddaof Joswan, in the Iloshiar. 
pur district. 

IT., lll.—liaiem Knur and Hour, widoWH of Sirthir Sahib Singh, 
Bftnghi, of Oiijnit. These ladios wero taken into the Muhtirajiv’a harem, in 
1811, soon .afttir tlio death of their Imshand, liiiiii ilntan Kotiv is the 
reputed mother of Mnltana Singh. She is still alivt?, atttl in rcnc.ipt of n 
peirsion of 1,000 Ha. per annum. Rani I)ya Ivouv was the reputed mothor 
of Itashmira Singh and Poshorn Singh. She died in XB'IiO. 

lYi—Chand Kotir was the daughter of Jai Singh, Jat, of Chainpur, 
in the Amritsar district. She was married to the Maharaja in ISIG, and 
died in the year 1 840. 

V. — MeUah Kour was the daughter of ^Chowdri Sujan, an Uthwal 
JatofMalla,iatheGurdospur district. She was married to the Maharaja 
about the year 1822, and is still alive, in receipt of an annual pension 
of 1,930 Rs. 

VI. — Sawfltt Kour was the daughter of Suba Singh, a Jat of Malwa, 
in the Cis-Sutlej States. She was married to theMaharaja in the year 
1838, and is still living, in receipt of an annual pension of 1,440 Rs. 

yil.— £?a^3j Kour vrm the daughter of a Jat Zamindar of Jagdeo, in 
the Aniiritsar district. She died about the year 1888. 
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The only one of tlie Maharaja’s wives who became * Sati ’ was MeUah 
Devi, bat three other ladies (besides slave girls) of the rank of Hanij were 
barnt on the Maharaja’s funeral pile. 

These were : Ear Devi, daughter of Chowdri Bam, a Saleria Bajput of 
Atalghar, in the Guidaspur district. 

Raj Devi, Daughter of Fadma Bajput. 

Devm. Daughter of Sand Bhari, a JBhari Chib of DevarYatala, now in 
the Jammu territory. 

The Beal and Befuted Children of Mahabaja Banjit Singh. 

I. — Khan'ah was the only diild legitimate, or illegitimate, by a 

wife or a slave girl, ever bom to Maharaja Banjit Singh. He was the 
son of Bani Baj Boui, and was born in the year 1802, His history is 
well known, He succeeded his father in 1839, and died on the 6 th No* 
vember 1840, by poison, administered under the orders of his son Nao 
Nihal Singh and Baja Dhyan Singh. 

II. — III . — Shsr Singh and Terdt Singh. When Rani Mehtab Kour had 
been married mote t^n ten years to the Maharaja without hearing him 
any children, it was given out soon after Banjit Singh’s departure from 
Lahore, on his Gis-Sutlq Campaign of 1807, that the Bani was pregnant. 
On the Maharaja’s return, his wife ' presented him with Sher Singh and 
Tara Singh, as her twin-sons. 

Sher Singh was the son of a chintz weaver, named Nihala, native of 
Mokerian (in the Hoshiarpur district), then in the jagir estates of Mai 
Sada Konr, mother of Mehtab Kour. 

Tara Singh was the so.n of a Muhammadan woman, daughter of 
ManH, a slave girl of Mai Sada Konr. 

Sada Eonr, an able and unBcrupuloas woman, was aware that should 
her daughter bear sons to the Maharaja, her influence would be much 
increased, and accordingly purchased these children of their patents, and 
proclaimed them as the o%prb«rof Mehtab Kour. 
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Mftihftrftja Ranjit Singh waa not deeeivod ; hut he aelcnowletlgud the 
ohMven as lua own, and thoy weie alwaya troatecl aa his sons. They 
hoi'o the title of Shahzadah> 

Sier SingJi, anccQ&diQi Maharaja Kharrnk Singh in ISM, mut was 
asaossiaatod by Sirchu' Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia, on the 'I5th Sciitombet 
18C3. 

Tara Singh was an imbecile. He lived, for the most part, with his 
brother Sher Singh, who supported him and his wives. 

He married Dharam Kour llandhavi, daughter of Jodh Singh, a Earn 
dhawa Jot of Tara, .in the Amritsar district, and Nand Kour, known as 
Bhittividwali of Bhittivid (in tho Amritsar district) wliero her father 
Chanda Singh resided. 

Tara Singh died in Soptomhor 1859, at Basuha, in the Huahiorpur 
district. 

Tfs-^Mar Singh, Itani Motab Kour wisely resolved to father twins 
upon tlio Maharaja iti 18(17, as aho had already exporiraentod with one 
son, without Buocess. About tho year 1804, she had presented the 
Maharaja with a son, who was named laliiir Singh, but who died a year 
and a half aftsr his bbftb. It is not known from whom this child waa 
piooutadibut it is certain thatlua mother yrm not Mohtab ICour, nor hi# 
father Ranjit Singh. 

V., "VL-^Peah^a Sii^i, Kaahmra Singh. Eani Dya Kour, aeeing 
the plot of Rani Mehtab Kour so successful, determined to follow her 
example, and on different occasions procured two boys, whom she gave 
out to bo children of her own. Thpse were Peshora Singh and Kash- 
mira Singh. The idrst was said to he the son of a shop-keeper in 
Lahore ; and the second, tho son of a Jammu Rajput, Both were treated 
as the sons df the Maharaja, and hold the llaka of Sialkot, worth 50,000 Bs. 
in jagir. 

Kaahmim Singh refuge with Baba Bjr Singhj a famous Sikh Gluru, 
whw.Raja Hira Singh hepame minister, and’ he was killed with tho Baba 

4'tta,r, Sitigjt Siudhajowalia by the Sikh army in July 1843, (Yide 
Statement Sirdar Shamshe/'Sio] 2 h Sindhanwidia.} 
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PetAora Sia^h was murdered by Fatah Ehan Tiwana and Sirdar 
Chattar Singh Attariwala, at Attock, ia August 1844, hj the orders of 
Sirdar Jowahir Singh, the minister. (Vide Statement of Fatah Sher Ehan 
Tiwana). left one soa, Fatah Singh, now about 20 years of 

age. PesAora Bingh left one son, Jagjot Singh, now about 21 years of age. 

VII. — Multana Singh was the reputed son of Bani Rattan Kour, 
first the wife of Mul Singh of Duhnrji ; then of Sirdar Sahib Singh of 
Gujrat, and last of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. She procured Multana 
Singh from a Muhammadan slave girl in 1819, and declared him her son. 
He was acknowledged by the Maharaja, who gave him a small jagir at 
Vanyeki Ajnala Parganah, Amritsar District, worth 2,000 Rs. He died 
in 1846, leaving three sons, Kishan Singh and Kesra Singh, aged 24 
and 22 respectively, by his wife Chand Kour $ and Arjan Singh, aged 24, 
by his concubine Man Kour. 

VIII. — Dalip SiNflu was born in Feb. 1 837. His mother was Jindan, 
daughter of Manna Singh, an Oulakh Jat, of Char, near Gnjranwala, « 
trooper in the Maharaja’s service; 

Daiip Singh was proclaimed Maharaja, on the death of Shei Singh, 
in September 1843, and on the 29th of March 1849, and after the second 
Sikh war was deposed, and sent to Fatahghar, whence, in 1851, he 
was sent to England, where be still resides. 

He married an Abyssinian lady in 1884. His mother, Eani Jindan, 
died in England, in 1863, aged 46 years. 

WIVES OF MAHARAJA KHARRAK SINGH. 

Maharaja Eharrak Singh married four wives. 

J,— .Chanel Kow, daughter of Sirdar Jaimal Singh Kanheya, of Fatah- 
ghar, near Gurdaspur. The marriage took place in 1812. It was celebrated 
with great splendour, and Sir David Ochterlony attended from Ludiana. 
In 1821, the Rani gave birth to a son, Nao Nihal Singh. On the death of 
her husband and son, on the 5th' November 1840, she put in a claim tp the 
Crown. She was supported by the Sindbanwalias, and betrayed by the 
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Dograsj and was compelled to renounce hoc claim in favour of Shoe Singh. 
She was murdececl in 1842, by the order of Raja Ohyati Singh and Sher 
Singh, who wished to ninn'yher,bub whoso proposals she had rejected with 
disdain. 

II. KAem Koiir^ daughter of Sirdar Jodh Singh, Kalalwala., and grand- 
daughter of Sirdiir Sahib Singh of Gujrat, was married in 1816, and is still 
living, in receipt of a pension of 2,400 Rs. per annum. She Imd a jagir of 
12,000 Rs. per annum, which was confiscated by the Lahore Darhar, in 
1848, in con8eq[uencft of her complicity in the rebellion. 

III. — Kuhen Kour, daughter of Ohowdri Raja Singh, J at of Samra, in 
the Amritsar district. She was married in 18 18, and is still living at 
liahore. She receives an annual pension of 2,324, Rs. 

IV. — /mj* Kour was the sister of Sirdar Mangal Singh, Sindh, of 
Soranwali, in the Sialkot district. She was nmrriod by ehaMar-daha \o 
Rharrak Singh, in 1818, having boon sent to him from his father’s 
aanann. This Imly became ' Sati ’ on the death of ICharrak Singh. It 
is said that she was unwilling to burn with her Imaband, and that Rajs . 
ibhyau Singh oompelled her to do so. 

WIVES OF KONWAR NAO NIHAU 8INQH. 

Like his father, Nao Rihal Singh married Four wives. 

I. — NmM, daughter of Sirdar Sham Singh Attariwala. To the 
marriage were invited the Governor Gonpal, the Lieutenant Governor of 
the North West, and other Dignitaries ; but Sir Henry Fane alone was 
able to attend. It took place in March 1837. The Rani died in No- 
vember 1858, when her cash pension of 4,600 Es. lapsed to Government, 

IL— SoAifi Kour, a daughter of Sirdar Gurdit Singh, Gilwaliwak 
in the Amritsar district. She died in 1841. 

TI[,~-JBik<hwm, daughter of a Sirdar of Bhadaur, Cis-Sutlej States. 
She iMeante* Satl’ on hes huftband’a death.' 
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IV.— /fateoAsw, daughter of Eai Bihgh, illegitimate soh of Fatah 
Singh of Lambagraon, a Katooh Eajput. This lady also became Sati. 

THE WIVES AND CHILDREN OF MAHARAJA SHER SINCH. 

Maharaja Sher Singh married four wivea. . 

I. — Desa, daughter of Sirdar Mohr Singh Nakei. She was married 
in 1819, and died two yeara later, leaving po iasue, 

IL— Prm KawTi daughter of Hari Singh, a Varaich Jat, lambardac 
of Ladhewala in the Gujranwala dietricf. She was married to Sher 
Singh in 1822. In 1831, she gave birth to Partab Singhj who was brutally 
murdered by Sirdar Lehna Singh, Sindhanwalia, on the Idth September 
1843. Matil Zoiw, now aged fifty»fiv6 years, is living at Lahore, 
and receives an annual pension of 7,200 Es, She has adopted a spn, 
Narayan Singh, son of Atar Singh, of Bhano Bhindi, in the SiaJkot 
district, from whom she purohaaed him for fifty rppeps. 

» 

Kom, daughter of Sirdar Jaggat Singh of Kot Kapura, 
was married to Sher Singh in 182fi. She died on the 23rd of August 
18S7, leaving an adopted son, Thakar Singh, aged 14 years. Thakar 
Singh was the son of Bani Pmtai Kour^s cousin, Gajja Singh. She 
adopted him in 1847 , and, on her death, he was granted a pension of 1,800 
BiS. per annum, which he still enjoys. 

IV. — Dalno, was the daughter of a Chang zamindar of Jhujian, near 
Lambagraon, in the Kangra district. She was married to Maharaja 
Sher Singh in 1812, being a present from the Eardar of the Kangra 
district. In 1843 she gave birth to Shahdeo .Singh. Both mother and 
son accompanied Maharaja Dalip Singh to Fatahghar in ^November 
1849, and are now living at Benares under surveillance. Shahdeo Singh, 
now twenty-one years of age, is a young man of considerable abflity, 
and of pleasing manners. In April I860 he married the daughter of 
Fatah Singh, a small Sirdar and J agirdar of Suga, in the Thanesar dis- 
trict. He has recently been granted a Talukdari in Onde. 
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Besides those wivo.s, Mnhavaja Slior fcJiiigh lived with l)htr>m Kimytuxi 
Kour, the wives of hia reputed twin-hvolhee T.ua J:^iiij(h. Oti Shav 
Singh’s flccossion to the throno, in 1841, Tarn Singh went t«> his now 
Jagii'of Daauha, in the IIosMarpnr diat clot, and hia two wives camo to 
Tjahore, and lived with Shoe Singh till his death. I’reviouH to 1841, 
Tara Singh had lived with liia brother, and in 1 SS.*! Rani Ckantl Koiir had 
given birth to a son, Dowa Singh, of whom Shot Singh was tho father. 

Both tho kdieaworo called ‘Sirkara’j like the other wives of Afaharaja 
Shec Singh ; they were considered as his wives, and had separate pcovh 
sions in cash and land assigned to them. 

Rani OhandKour died in 1843, Dowa Singh was always consi' 
(lered tho son of Maharaja Slier Slngli, and is still living in rco{?ipt of an 
niiuual pension of 7,200 Its. lie rosidos at Lahore. Jiani DhammRmif 
also rocoivoa a pension of 7,200 Ils, She adopted in 1838, Karain Singh, 
son of a lHaniindar of Mokoriau, in IloHluarpur, whoni Sher Kingh hod 
puroUasctl from his parents. This young man, now 20 yoava of age, 
was proacouted in 185U by liani Dkarnm Kotir for tho theft of property 
worth 40,000 Ra. and was .scntonced to nino months* imprisonment. 
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lUHTOttV OV Tini 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

'L’lw two priueipal faiuiUea iu tlic Viuyab vvopci-j liigliost Ln niuk and 
possessing tho widest iulliiouco, are the Ahliiwalin and tlio Kindhanwalia, 
The possessions of tho Ahhiwalia Chief are almost ontirely taituated in the 
Jalandhar Doahj whilst of nil Sikh famiUea, betwoou tho lk*aH and the 
Indus, tho Sindhauwalia Chief ia the acknowledged head. Nearly related 
to this family was tho great hlaliavaja himself, and it was iu a great 
measure owing to their connectionwithhim, that the Siudhnnwalia Sirdars 
obtained so large a share of wealth and power. 

The Sindhanwalias are of tho Jut Sanai triho, and like most Jats 
claim a Xtnjput origin, and stato that their annestur, a Ilhutti Ilnjput, 
by name fShal, came from Ujaiii to the I’aujuh, where lie fomuled Bialkot. 
Tins Bhattia do not appear however to have settled an far South aa Ujaiii, 
and tlio Bhal allndud to is, dmihtleas, Raja Shal, or Halvalum, sou of 
lltija ll!\j of Jnaanhnir, wlio, after his Ihthur’a di'iith in Imtilo with the 
King of Khoraami, came to llio I'anjah, where ho dostjoyed Tjiihoro and 
rebuilt the town of Hialkot, * which placo ho made his capital. 

Salvahanirvtvoducedanew ora colled tho * Shaka,’ according to nomo in 
memoiio,! of a victory which ho gained over Vilcrauiadityu, near Sialkot ; 
hut Salvahan was not a oontomporary of Yikramnditya, who never came 
to the Punjab at all. Tho ‘ Slmka’ era was founded in the 140th year 
of the era of Vikramaditya. 

llaja Salvahan had sixteen sons, all of whom became independent, 

* Noun.— Siatkot is oua of tlia most ancient towns in tho ratyab. It is said to have 
bean founded about 3400 B, 0,, by Ulya Sbai, mabernal undo of tbo Pnndus, 'vtrhoso 
flasooncinnts reigned there for many hnndrod years. It then was abandoned, uutii Salvahan 
rebuilt it, aceordiug to Panjab ohionioltee, about, 30 A. 1),, nceotdiug to tho Mhatti chroni- 
dors of Biypuiana, 16 A. D., supposing that Hialkutis the original Salrahnnn, the capital 
of Salvahan, ond tho identity -of tlw hvo places seema probable, Sinllcot has been also known 
as Shnlfcot, Bnlkunl, Sakalpur and Bisnlkot fftoai llisnln the son of Salvahan.) The Sial 
Ksjputs, who now inhabit tho country about Jhang, oinim to have foandud Sialkot, ond to 
have given to tho town tlioir name. Tliat thoy once settled thoro and built a fort, seems 
certain, but the town was founded many years before their arrival in tho Panjub. 
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and from whom many of the hill Princes have descended. The chief of 
them were Baland, Paran, Bisalu, Dhaiamgadh, Bupa and Siindar. 

The houses of Pattialsj Nabha, Jheend, Malod, Bhador^ Paridkot, 
Kythal and Attari have descended from the eldest sonof Joudhar,the fifth 
from Baja Salvahan or Shal, while the Sindhanwalias pretend that they 
and the Muhammadan Bhattis have descended from the second son. 


The origin of the family name of Sansij is thus related by the 
Sindhanwalias. Sohanda, sixth in descent from Jondhar, saw all his 
children die, one after another, within a few days of their birth. He, 
accordingly, consulted the Brahmans and astrologers, who told him that 
he must give his next child to the first person who should coine to the 
house after its birth. In due time a son was born, and the first person to 
stop at Sohanda^s bouse,' after the event. Was a beggar of the Sansl tribe ; 
and to him, in spite of the mother's entreaties, the new*bom child was 
given. The old beggar w6uld have preferred mondy ’ or fdbdyb^t'he took 
the child away with him^ However, by ' the next day, he 'had had quite 
enough of it, and brought it bade to Sohanda, who, after a second consul- 
tation with the Brahmans, took the child, who was from this adventure 
called SSnsarpal or Sainhsarpal (eherished-hy-the-Sansi,)' and the name 
has belonged to the family ever sinoe. Another story states that the wife 
of Sohanda was taken in labour at a considerable distance from her home, 
and was compelled to take refuge in a Sansi Village^ where she received 


every attention and remained till she had recovered, 1 he son born -under 
these ciroumstances was called Sansi. But from a comparison' of the 
Sindhanwalia genealogy with that of the Bhattis, it appears probable 
that San^ was the. name of a son of Bhoni, fourth in descent from Joudhar, 
and'tliat from Sansi' the Sindhanwalias and the Sansis have a common 
descent.'^' The Sansis are a thievish "and degraded tribe, and^he-^house 
of Sindhanwala naturally feeling ashamed' of ith Saihgt'iiside'liasritVented 
a iomantic story- to account for’ it ) but- the, relalfionship between the 
-hobJCs and the beggai%-dbes hotT seem thedess certaiir, add if the histcn^ 
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of Maharaja Ranjifc Singh be attoiitiveljr coixaiilmd, it will appear that 
inuoli of bis policy, and many of his actions liiul the true Sausi com- 
plexion, 

Rnja Sanei, the present residence of the Sindhanwnlias, was founded 
about the year 1S70, by Raja and Kirtu ; and K/tok/m the grout grand- 
son of Kirtu, settled in the Taran Taran waste, and founded there several 
villages. From Wigali,, grandson of KAokhar, have descended, on one 
side the family of Sindhanwala, and on tile other that of Ladwa. The 
grandson of Wigak, by name Takht Mai, received from the Emperor 
Alamgir a firman, still in possession of the family, making him Chowdri, 
with power to collect revenue iu the Ilaka of Yusafpur. This firman, 
however, is uuattested and may be a modern forgery, Mura son 
of seems to have been a Sikh of the unorthodox sect called 

Sabaj Dhari,^ and although he never took the paUal (initiatory rite) 
he wandered through tha villages preaching the dootrlues of (lovind. 
His son JBttMa Singk, an orthodox Sikh, was celobratod as a bold 
and suooeasful robber, la his days cattle-lifting was as honourable a 
profession, as it was on tlie Scottish border throe hundred years ago, and. 
JSudka Singk, on his famous piebald mare Desi, was the terror of the 
surrounding country. Ha was wounded some forty times by spear, 
matchlook or sword, and died at last in his bed, like an honest man, in 
the year 1718. His two sons, Okanda Siiigk and Nodk Singh, were as 
eriterpriziug and snoeessful as their father. About the year 1730 they 
rebuilt the village of Sukar chak, which had been founded some time 
previously by the Gil Jats, but had fallen into ruin, and coUeoting round 
them a band of hard-riding Sikhs, seized several villages in its neighbour- 
hood, and even made marauding expeditions across the Ravi, into the 
Gujranwala district. NodJt Singh was killed in 1763, in a fight with 
the Afghans at Majitha, where he had gone to celebrate his marriage in 
the family of Qulab Singh Gil. 

• . His eon CkarreU. Singh, who was only five years old at tbn time of his 
> i^atherie deatb, became a very powerful .Sirdar, and rose to ^he command 
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of the Sukarchakia misl. Under him, fought his eousiii Diiar Singh, 
at G-m'ranwala, Piud Dadan Khan, and elsewhere. After Sirdar Mahan- 
Singh had succeeded his father, and had taken Rasulnagar and Gnjran- 
wala, Sirdar Bidar Singh obtained, as his share of the spoil, Find Sawa-. 
kha, Ballot and Sindhanwala, which last village has given its name to 
the family. He was killed in a. skirmiah on the banks of the Chenah, 
in 1784, and his tomb is still to be seen in the village pf Bowlat Hagar. 

Sirdar Amir Singh, with his brothers, Onrbuhth Singh and BaUart 
Singh, succeeded to all the estates of his father, and soon contrived to 
enlarge them. He continued to follow the fortunes of his cousins, the 
Sukarchakia chiefs, and as they, Mahan 8ihgh and Banjit Singh, rose 
to power he seized, with impunity, Bal Sehchandat and other villages in 
the neighbourhood of Baja Sansi. 

In 1803, however, Amir Singh fell into deep disgrace at court, The 
story is that one morning as Banjit Singh came out of the Bamman 
Burj, and was preparing to niount his -horse, Amir Singh was seen to 
unsling his gun, prime- it and blow the match. The bystanders accused 
him of seeking the life of his Chief, and Ranjit Singh, who believed the 
charge, dismissed him from court He took refuge with Baba Sahib 
Singh Bedi of Uuah, at whose intercession, after some time, Banjit 
Singh again took him into favdur, and placed him specially under the 
protection and in the force of Sii'dar Fatah Singh Kaliauwala. 

Amir Singh accompanied the Maharaja in the Kassni campaign of 
1807, and in the expedition against the Muhammadan tribes . between 
the Chenah and the Indus in 1810. In this expedition Jaimal ^ngh, his 
secpnd son, vras killed in a skirmish before Kila Khairahad. In.lSOO, when 
on the death of Raja Jai Singh of Jammu, H&iijit Singh seized itbat 
country, he made over to Amir Singh the llakas of Harniah;, Nannar'and 
Batta Ajidal., Two years later Amir Singh, introduced , into the Maharaja’s 
service, his son. Buidh Singhs who soon became a great favourite at 
court, ' . . 1 • 
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Tho first independent command of JRudh Siitffh v?n8 at BnUawalpuv; 
whither he had been sent to enforce the payment of tho stipulated tribute. 
In 1821j with Iris father, and brother Aiiar Sing A, he captured tho forts 
of Mojghar and Jamghar. For these services Amir SingA received 
Shaharghar in jagir, and BvdA Singh, Kalar and Nirali, worth about a 
lakh of rupees. Previous to this the family jngirs in Chhnch and Attock, 
had been exchanged, at their request, for the Ilalcas of Sarroh, Taiwan, 
Khotar and ICathunangal, worth 1,80,000 Bs. 

Sirdar BudA Singh was, after thi«, sent to the Jammu hills in coin> 
raand of two re^ments of infantry and ono of cavalry, and afterwards 
reduced the Thainawala country. IIo was in conimiind of a portion of the 
Sikh army at tho battle of Thori in 1823. Two battles were indeed fougbt 
at Tliori. The Maliaraja cotnmaudod, in persun, on the left bank of the 
Kabul river, and ho defeated the Yusnfzye fanatics, losing, however, X’lml# 
Singh Akali, and some good oflloovB. On tho right bank of tho nver was 
the main body of tho Sikh army, ooramanded hy Ilavi Singh Nalwa, 
Jamadar Khuehhal Singh, Sirdar BitdA SkgA and others, and the oppos- 
ing force of Afghans, oommanded by Muhammad Azim Khan, who was 
defeated with loss, and died within tho year, of chagrin. 

In 1825 the Maharaja was in the Bambagh at Amritsar, dangerous* 
ly ill. His life was despaired of, and he bad become wholly unconscious. 
Sirdar BtidA Singh, vrho saw that on the death of Banjit Singh the 
country would again be divided into separate ebiefships, and supposing 
the Maharaja to be dying, determined to make provision for himself. 
He went at night with a force to the fort of Govindghar and 
demanded adinittanoe in the name of the Mahdraja; The Jamadar 
of the gate, Dye Bam, would not. admit him without Orders. BudJ^ 
Singh accordingly went back and induced by large bribes, the keeper’ 
of the seal to draw out an order for the fort to he given up to 
him, ‘.and. to this .the seal was . affixed. Bwdh Singh returned to the- 
fort, but the Jamadar was not to be deceived. He would not look at the 
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order, and, declared that so late, at' night he would not open tho ■ gatos to 
the Maharaja himself. The Sirdar had to retire discomfited, and' in, the 
morning Imamuddin, the Kiladar, told the Maharaja, who had in soipe 
measure recovered, the whole affair. The result was , that Bud/t 
was given the Peshawar command/ and sent into . the Yusufzai country 
against Khalifa Syad Ahmad; a fanatic who was preaching a Jihad, or 
holy war, against the Sikhs, the Maharaja.hoping that he would leave 
his bones in the Yusufzai hills,, and, never return to disturb him. 

Bud/i SingA pressed the Kabul riverin advance of the main body, and en- 
camped at Akora, where he threw up entrenchments ; but during the night 
he was attacked by the enemy, and only succeeded in beating fliem off with 
a lose of five hundred killed and wounded^ Siirdar Attar Singlt Sindhahwalia 
was present on thjs ocoasion^ and displayed much gallantry. The- next’ day 
the Sikh army moved on nine miles to Jagirah, wha*e it was jpine’d b^ the 
Dogra Chiefs, and the Attari, Sirdars, with their : trodps/ . 's(fhic>> -together 
with those of Sirdar ^ttttount’ed .to.sofme ten thousand, 

with twelve guns. Their entrenchnjents were soon surrounded by the 
large but undiselplined army of the Syad, coinpoaed of Kabulis, Yusufzais, 
and Afghans. Por some days the Sikhs remained in their entrenchments, 
exposed to the incessant assaults of the enemy, till, at length, the sup- 
plies and the patience of Budh Singli being exhausted, he led his men 

^ • ' » . , i - V rf . ' I 

against the enemy, and, after a severe fight, defeated' them with great 

slaughter. The Syad took refuge in' the Yusufzai hills, andit'was two 

yefars before he redovea-ed his strength sufficiently to again take the’ field. 

After this success Sirdar Budh returned to Lahore, where he was 

received with iall honor ; but a few months later, at the dose of 1827, he 

. . ' < 
died of cholera. The Maharaja wrote a letter to his family, expressifig 

his grief at the Sirdar’s death, and his regret that so brave a man should 

have died in hiS bed, like dommuh'-mortalS. Sirdar BudklSitigilt'iiiisa ''One 

of the bravest and 'most skilful of the Sikh IGfoherarsi At fhO't&e - of his 

death there was a rumour that the Ddg'raS' had poiS'Oridd him, but there is 

not the sms’ll est foundation for the story. • . . 
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Amir Singh diatl beforo Mb boh, in the aamc year, but nil tbo jagirj, 
amounting to upwards of six lalths, were continued to Shdara Attar 
Smgh, Lehm Singh, Wasawa Singh, and Shaniahcr Singh. Attar Sing^ 
sneceeded Ms brother iu the Durbar, and bis strength and courage wera 
80 great, that after the death of Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa, in 1837, ha 
tVAS considered the champion of the Khalsap. 

■ in the same year, Attar Singh was sent to Peshawar, with his Con- 
tingent, and heJina Singh to Shahkadr. They did good service, and 
were engaged in constant warfare with the wild tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, Attar obtained the title, as long as complimentary, of" Djjal 
didst, Nirtnal bndh,. Sirdar ba wakar, Koair-ul-iktadar, Sarwar-i-giroh-l- 
nSmdav, All tabbai Slityaud-dowlah, Sirdar Attar Singh, Shamsber-i* 
Jang huhadap}” and Sirdar Z«hna Singh, the title of "UJjul Didar, Nirraal 
budh, Sirdar ha wakar, Sirdar Lelina Singh, Sindhanwalia, buhadar.'* 
The jagirs and power of the family continually iuoreoaed till the death 
of Mahariq'a Kharrak Singh j when, though nominally in posaoBsion of 
Bcven lakhs of country, they roally possessed between nine and ten. 

T • 

At this time Aitdr Singh was the head of tho family, both by ago and 
ability ; lehna Singh' won a man of energy, but illitornte and dohauohcd j 
Ajil Singh, bis nepbew, was brave enough, but headstrong and rash j 
whilst was ayerae to politics, and was absent at Peslia- 

war, with his troops. 

W^hen Prince Nao Nihal Singh was killed, by accident or design, tho 
same day that his father died, two claimants appeased for the vacant throne. 
The first was Eani Chsnd Kour, widow of Maharaja Khaisafc Sin^ i 
the second, Prince, Sher Smgh, a reputed son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, a 
brave soldier and possessing some mflo^nee with the army. The 

Chand Kour were supported by the: Sindhanwalia. party, including 
?hai Bam Singh, Sirdar Tej Singh, and his unde Jamadar Khushhal 
Singh. Sher Singh was. favoured by the Dogta party at the head of 
Dhyau Singh, and his brothers, Rajas Grnlab Singh tmd 
Sachet Singh, with Misr (afterwards Raja) Lai Sino-h and others, Ben 
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tween tlie SiadhanwaUai and the Dogi'a parties tile greatest enmity ex- 
isted. Both,', had possessed great power and inflaence- during the. 
latter years of Ranjjt’a reign, and eaeh, looked with jealousy and saspioioa 
upon its rival. But the amhition. of the Sindhanwalias had been united 
with attachment to the reigning I’amiiy, and devotion to the State ; that 
of the Dogra brothers had ever been sdSsh. There are pea’haps no cha- 
racters in history more repulsive than Rajas Gulab Singh and Dhyan 
Singh. Their splendid talents and their undoubted bravery . count as. 
nothing, in , the presence of thar. atrodons cruelty, their avarice, their 
treachery^ and their uhscrupnloue ambition. 

At the time of Prince Nao Nihal Singh’s death, Attar Singh was at 
Hardwar, and Zehna Singh and Jjit Singh in Kuln, On the news reach- 
ing them. Attar Singh and Jjit Singh both hastened to Lahore. 

Rani Sahib Kour, widow of Prince Nao Nihal Singh, was pregnant at 
the time of her husband’s death, and Raja Dhyan Singh, seeing that in 
the temper of the Sikh people, it Would be well to wait, agreed that 
Sher Singh should retire to hia estates, leaving his son Partab Singh in 
the Darbar, professedly for e%ht months, till it was seen whether a son 
would be horn to Sahib Kour or to any other of the' Ranis ; in reality,, 
till he, Dhyan. Singh, should gain over the troops to the side of Sher 
Singh. A fao-simile of a very curious state paper, contaiiUBg this agree- 
ment, and signed by Rajas Gulab Singh and Dhyan Singh j, the three, 
Sindhanwalia chiefs ; Sirdar Lehna Singh hlajithia j Sirdar Tej Singh } 
Bhai Ram Singh; Bhai Goviud Ramj BhaiNi^an Singh; Bhai 
Qurmukh Singh, Jamadar Khushhal Singh, and Sheikh Mobinddin, — is 
^vea at the commencement of this vplnme. This deed was executed on 
the 2,7th of November, three weeks after the death of Prince Nao Nihal 
Singh, and in accordance Witil its jttovisions,, Sher Singh left for Batta^ 
and Raja Dhyan, Singh retired tn Jammu, Imwin® bieng«ds, in,iE|ishosc, 
to win over the. anldiery. The deeigns of thS: 
evidently distrusted by the otiiet Cbirfs* who» 'nn.lke 4ih,o£ December, 
signed another paper, declaring tideUty to the .state and their seso-. 
lution to stand or fall together. 
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Early in Jannmy, Shev Singh, hoaiing that iUo army was well clia- 
posed towards him, and hoping to gain Lahore without the aid o( Dlij^nn 
Singh, whom hohoth hated and feared, nppenved with his lioopa hcfoje 
the city. Baja Gulah Singh, howevor, determined that Shev Singh ahould 
not succeed without his brother’s aid, joined the BindhanwalioH, and pre- 
pared to defend the fort. The history of the siege of Lahore is too well 
known to he repeated here. For seven days the garrison held out, brave- 
ly, against the whole Sikh army, which lost in the assault a. groat num- 
her of men ; and it was not till Raja Dhyan Singh returned from Jammu 
that negotiations were opened, by which Slier Singh ascended the throne, 
and Rani Chand Kour resigned her daim. Gulab Singh, laughing in his 
sleeve at the success of his and his brother’s plans, mnrclied off to Jammu, 
amidst the curses of the Sikh ai-my, canying witli him a gicat pait of the 
treasure, prinoipally jewels, which Maharaja BanjitSiugh had stored in the 
fort, and which plunder, five yearn later, helped to purchufiO Kaali- 
mir. 

Sirdar Attar Singh Ihon wont, ns nn ngant of Rani Chand Konr, to 
the Governor General’s agent at Ludhiana, to try and induce him to snp- 
port their party, but he was not successful j and Ajit Sinijh then tried 
his persuasive powers with ecfual had success. He then travelled to Calcutta, 
but was not able to obtain audience of the Governor General. The object 
of their absence was well understood at Lahore, and Slier Singh confiscated 
all the jagirs of the family, with the exception of those of Sirdar Sham- 
shei' Singh, who had not joined in the intrigues of his relatives. He 
sent Budh Singh Mahrah, and Hukm Singh Malwai, to Kulu, whero 
Lehma Singh was in command, to bring him to Lahore, with his nephew 
Kehr Singli ; and on their arrival, threw them into prison. The other 
members of the family, except Shamsker Singh, then crossed the Saflej 
and took refuge at Thanesar, in British lerritorios. But the exile of 
the Sindhanwalias ocoasioned Maharaja Slier Singh as much anxiety 
as their presence. They earned on their intrigues at Lahore, and the 
army, which they had often led to battlo, murmured at the severity 
with which they were treated. Sher Singh was accordingly ready to 
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listen to the sinister advice of Bhai Bam. Singh, who urged their recal, 
and in October 1842, Sirdars 4/*^ Bingh wA LeM,a Svngh, yiha had 
been, some time before, released from confinement, returned to Lahore, 
and all their jagirs were restored to them. Attar SingJt remained at 
Unah in the Hoshiarpur district, in sanctuary -with Bedi ' Bihrama Singh. 
He had no faith in Maharaja Sher Singh or-in the Jammu Eajas. Nor, 
to tell the truth, was it any love for these latter that induced Ajit Smgh 
and LeJina Singh to return. They had, doubtless, a longing for their fat' 
jagirs; but they bad heard of the murder of Bani Chand Bonr, the head 
of their party and the reputed mistress of Ajit Singh, by Sher Singh and 
Dhyan Singh ; they heard that Bani Sahib Kour had been deliver- 
ed of a still-born son, and the Lahore bazars were whispering that it 
was not the interest of Sher Singh and Dhyan Singh that the child 
should be born, alive. 

All at first went on smoothly. Vainly did Dhyan Singh try to per- 
suade the Siudhanwalias that his interest bad procured their reed; they 
knew his hatred for them, and determined upon Ms fall, The plot of the 
Sindhanwalias was a bold one. They were for no half measures. Maha- 
raja Sher Singh and his minister Dhyan Singh were to fall together, and 
the Sindhanwalias, baying gratified thmr revenge, would wield the whole 
power of the state as guardians of the young Dalip Singh. Baja Dbyan 
Singh had also a policy which was no less energetic. He desired to 
destroy Sher Singh aud the - Sindhanwalias, and secure for, himself 
the regency, and in the event of any accident happening Dalip, Singh, a 
probable throne for his son Hira Singh. 

The Sindhanwalias persuaded the Maharaja that Dhyan Singh had 
determined to destroy him, and that his safety could only he secured hy 
the death of the Minister. That they, the Sindhanwalias, his relations and 
friends, were the only persons he could trust, and -that they were ready to 
make away with the obnoxious Minister. Sher Singh believed this story, 
which was one half true, and signed a paper exonerating them from -the 
guilt of Dhyan Singh’s murder, and arranged - the manner of its execution. 
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Somo days later, Jjil Sms/Ji and Le/ma Singh, wore to parftile tlveir tvoopa 
before the Maharaja, for iaapectiotv, when Dhyau SiugU was to ho direotod 
to examine them, and the Sindhanwaliaa were to take this opportunity 
of putting him to death. The, same night that this arrangement was made 
with the Maharaja, 'Jy'a^Ma Sing/i'&ixi AjU Suig/t paid a visit to llaja Dhyan 
Singh. They told him that ShOr Singh had detormiued, first on his 
destriictiou, and theri oh thair6,'and called on him to assist in his ovor- 
throw. ‘When Dhyan Singh saw the paper that Sher Singh had signed, 
he agreed to the Sindhanwalias’ proposal, and it was aihanged betweoa 
them," that on the day of the inspootion, the vietiin to fall should he the 
Prince andnbf the Minister; • •!,, 

It 'thus appear^ that the Sindhanwalias were the originators of tho 
conspiracy against Sher Singh. They themselves assort that Dliyon 
Singh visited AJi£ Singh and JCohm Shg/t, and tolling thorn that the 
Maharaja had detcirinmod to dcstroy.thom, urged thorn to join in a plot 
f^ainsthis life j but this story is in nb way probnhlo. Shor Singh do- 
sired to conciliate, tho Sindhanwalias, not to destroy thorn. IXo had 
but recently restored their jaglre and honours, and ho looked to them, 
and to them alone, .as , his defence against the Jammu Hajas, Dhyan 
Singh and Qnlab Singh, whom he feared, as muoU as ho hated. The 
Sindhanwalias, knew this' well, , and they would never have bolioved 
that the Maharaja was plotting against thorn, 


The 16th September, 1843, tho day for the inspection of the Sin- 
dhanwalia troops, at length arrived. The Maharaja had gone to spend 
the day at a summer house, at Shah Bilawal, half way between Lahore 
and Shalimar, and thither Sirdars AJit Singh and Le/m» Singh proceeded. 
They entoed the presence My armed, hut this was not unusual. Sher 
.Singh waa,in th®. of .^-he house, with hut one or two atten- 

dants, anclDiwap pina Nath was reading state papers sloud to him. 



Ma .respects, and) coming forward, presented 


for the Ma« 


,%raja’siui»peotipn,adouhle-harr6lledgan, which, he isaid, ho had ' just 
. Shftr . ^ingh, who was fond , of fire-arms, Stretched out' his 
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hand to take it, when Ajit Shig/i^ who had kept the muzzle directed to- 
wards the Prince, fired both barrels, which had been loaded with a double 
charge, full in his breast. 

The Maharajahad only time to cry, “Ikya daggahai ?” ( what treach- 
ery is this ?) when he fell back and expired. His attendants attacked the 
■assassins, but they were few in number and were' soon overpoweredi 
Sirdar Budh Singh, Mokerian, was killed on the Spot,' his' couiln severely 
wounded, and several others were out down by the Sindhanwalias. 

Not far from Shah Bilawal, was the garden of Sirdar Joala Singh 
Padhania. Here Prince Partab Singh, eldest son of the Maharaja, a 
handsome and intelligent boy, was peforming his devotions, and distri- 
buting alms to Brahmans, for it was the Ist day of Asoj, and the month- 
ly festival of Shankrant. To this garden Zelma Singlt hurried, with 
some troops, The Prince saw him approach with a drawn sword, and 
cried out Babaji, I will remain your servanV' (tumhara naukar main 
rabunga). Lehna Singh answered,. Tfonv father is killed,” and ran. the 
boy through with his sTVord. At the same time were killed Attar Singh, 
Parohit, in attendance on the Prince, and several Brahmans. 

* 'While , this . tragedy wfis being enacted in Joala Singh’s garden, 
Ajit Singh had out oflf the Maharaja’s head, apd, mounting his horse, had 
galloped off towards. Jjahoro, .with 300 followers, At the spot, where 
is now the Badami ipagh, he met Baja Dhyan, Singh, riding slowly, 
towards Shah B.ilawal, with Patah Ehan Tiwana,' and a few attendants. 
He told the Baja that all had gone off well, and requested him to rido 
back with him to, Lahore. The K^a may have had suspicions, but it 
was useless theu to show them; so he turued his horse’s head towards the 


* Hom— The story of the assasainetlon of Sher Singh and Fartab Singh ha8,beeii 
tol^in varloiA’ Wkys.’ lb it believed that the above vOraion is the correct one. Flye-wit' 
nesses of>tbot)fagedy,,who have been. questioned, are unanimous as .to its truthfulness, end 
among these may be mentioned Diwen Ajodhia Parshod, who was wi(^ Mnhsrfya Sher Singh 
at' the time of his dtoth, and Bam MilaWat Mai. wakil Of the Baja of Bjipnrthalla, who was 
in the wden of Joala Singh, wh®i Frhjco 'Partab Siiigh was murdered.' 
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city. By the Roslinni gate they enteved tho city, and on passing into 
the fort the gates were shut. 

As they rode up the ascent, AjU Siaffh aslcod the Minister what arrange* 
meats ha intended to make. He answered Dnlip Singh shall bo Mahn* 
yaja; I, Wazir ; and the Sindlianwalins shall enjoy power.*' Again Ajit 
Singh asked the question, hut the same answer was returned. In his 
extremity Dhyan Singh would not promise the ‘ Wizarat ’ to one of the 
hated Sindhanwalias. But he now saw from AjU Singh’s demeanour 
that his death was determined on, and he turned to address the Sirdar, 
hut he cried out, “ You are the murderer of the Rani Sahib,’* and fired at 
the Raja, with his pistoL The attendants of Ajit Singh then cut him 
down with tlieir swords, and threw his body into the pit of tho gun foun-^ 
dory in tho fort. Ahmad Khan Qhcba, who was in attendance on Dhyau 
Singh,' was killed with him. I/ehna Singh soon afterwards arrived, and 
the Sirdars then wrote to Raja Suohot Singh, the brother, and Raja Ilha 
Singh the son of tho iriurdorod Miniator, requesting their prosonco at a 
consultation in the fort. The Rajas however were not to ho entrapped, 

■ and soon the news of the murder got obroad. Raja Hira Singh, who has 
been bimself accused of conspiracy against his father’s life, now doterrained 
to avenge his death, and addressed tho troops, and by extravagant pro- 
mises gained them over to his aide, and, by evening, the array of forty 
thousand men had surrounded the fort, which the Sindhanwalias had 
determined to defend to the last. These Chiefs had proclaimed Dalip 
Singh king, and Lehaa Singh' w&zivj but' they felt that their chance was 
lost, and but feebly defended the fort against the first attack of Hira 
, Singh. When, however, the walls had been breached, and the enemy 
advanced to the assault, the Sindhanwalias fought with desperation, but 
,they had hut a few hundred men, .and the works were oarried, though, 
with great loss. AjU Singh tried to escape, by letting himself over the 
walls by a rope, but he was seen by' a soldier, and in spite of his lavish 
promises of reward, if his life was spared, was shot dead. His head was cut, 
off and taken to Hira Singh, who ordered' his- body to he quartered and 
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exposed in different parts of the city. The soldier who slew him Was 
made a snbhadar. LeJma Singh, whose thigh had been broken' by a shot' 
from a zamhurah, early in the day, was discovered hiding in a vault, and 
was also ruthlessly murdered. Dalip Singh was then proclaimed king, 
and Hira Singh wazir. Thus ended the tragedy. 

Kaja Hira Singh, on obtaining power, confiscated all the jagirs of the 
Sindhanwalia family, except those of Sirdar Shamher Singh, who was at 
Peshawar, and had not joined in the conspiracy. He destroyed Eaja Sansi, 
the family seat, ploughed up the ground on which tlieir palace had stood, and 
hunted down all their friends and adherents. The surviving members of the 
family, with Sirdar Attar Singh, fled across the Sutlej . It does not appear 
ihsA Attar was aware of the lengths to which his brother and nephew 
were prepared to go, yet Hira Singh believed him to be privy to the whole 
conpiracy and determined on hU destruction. With this object he forged ' 
letters from many of the chiefs and leaders of the army, and sent them to 
Attar Singh, urging him to return to the Fanjab,' where he might recover his 
influence and destroy the Wazir. He also sent forged letters to Baha 
Vie Singh, a Guru much respected by the Sikhs, begging him to use his 
influence to induce the Sirdar to return. The Princes Kashraira Singh 
and Peshora Singh were with Baba Vir Singh, at this time, and Hira 
Singh hoped to destroy his three enemies at one blow. Sriih. Attar Singh- 
and the Baha were deceived ; and the former crossed the Satlej with his 
followers, and joined the camp of the Baba. The Sikh army would not 
hear of attaolsing the holy Guru, and Hira Singh had to use still further 
deceit. He assured the troops that Attar Singh had allied himself with 
the Britieh, who were even now ready to cross the Satlej and seize the 
Panjab. That if the army marched against him, he would probably return' 
to the Cis-Sutlej States without offering any resistance. The troops, 
thus cajoled, marched from Lahore, and all turned out as Hira Singh had 
hoped. By trickery, a tumult was excited, and before the' Sikh soldiers 
knew what they were about, they were engaged in a regular fight with 
the Sindhanwalia force ; the camp of the Baha was stormed, and he was 
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killed by a cannon sholi in tho acUon. Kasslumm Singli waK killuily 
fighting gallantly, and Attar Slagh wna shot by tJirchiu Giilab Singh Gal- 
cuttia.. His death took place in May ISdd-, 

Seven months later, Him Singh liimacU’ was assassinated, tiud Sirdar 
Jowahir Singh, the drinikon brother of Rani .lindan, who snecceded him, 
as Waisii', recalled the Siudhanwalios from exile, and promised to restore 
their jagirs. In March, 1843, they received, out of the old estate, jagirs 
to the value of 1,76,000 Rs.. Sirdar Sltaim/ier Siiiffh was recalled from 
Peshawar, and placed in oominand of a brigade of rognlnr troops, which he 
commanded throughout the Satlej oampaigu of 1845>46. He Was ap< 
pointed a member of the Council of lltsgency, in Deutuuber, 1840. Itt 
bS’obruary, 1848, the Resident at Lahore deputed S/uiiiishr Siiir/h to the 
districts about Amritsar, known the Manjlni, placing under him the 
civil and military catablishmonta. Tins tract of country was infested 
by robbors, oUiclly disbanded soldiers, and the Sirdar, acting with consi- 
derable energy, restored to it some degree of (inioh i’revimw to this 
he had served,, for a short time, at Bannii, with Lioutenaub , Ihl ward es, in 
cotmaand of the Mariwalu and Mokal levies. When Diwnu Mnl'raj of 
Multan tendered- hlsresigoabion, the post- of Nazim, or Governor, was 
offered to Siianuher Sbtifli, He did not, bowevor, soem willing to 
accept it, and it was finally given to Si-rdat Klmn Singh Man, /SZ/oweto 
-was, on tho outbreak of rebellion, sent down to Multan, 
in command of one division of the Sikh army. Ho warned Major 
Edwardes of, the disaffected state of the troops, and did his best to 
keep, them faithful. Their mutiny at length took him by surprise, an d he 
was carried off by Raja Sher Singh, Attariwala, into Multan, where, 
before, the whole Darhar,/ he refused to join the rebel causey and declte'd 
that he only owed obedience to the Maharaja. The next morbing, tho 
45th September, ,1848, he sucoeoded in. making his escape, on foot, from 
Sher Singhls. camp, , leaving behind him all his tents and cleplmn-fis ; on the 
ip?i4,he was. inteKoeptad - by two . of the rebels, hut he- shot one, and 
the other took to flight. After his rerturu. from Mooltafi, he rendered good 
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assistaaoc to General Wkeelerj in. furnishing' iafofmatiau, of the roiovemeats 
of Ram Singh, sonof 'Shuma, Wazir ofNurpur, who wAs in. <Ip& re- 
hellion. 

After annexation, the personal jagirs of Sirdar Shamshei^ Si'^h, amc^unt- 
iOg to 40,250 Rs, per annum, were upheld for life ; one quarter descending 
to his male issue in perpetuity, flis service jagir of 30,260 Rsv 
was resumed. 

In 1857, during the mutiny, Shamsher Sitiffh raised a troop 
of 125 horsemen, which formed paid of Hodson^s Horse, now the 
9 th and lObh Bengal Cavalry. In February, 1862, he was made 
Magistrate, in his own jagir, and, a month later, his juvisdicbion 
was extended to cases of daooity. About the same time the portion 
of his jagir to descend, in perpetuity, was raised from one quarter to two 
thirds. Sirdar Shamshr Singh has no children of his own, but has 
adopted Baksitish Singh^ the second son of his first cousin Tlwhar Singh. 

On the death of Sirdar Attar Singh, his son Kehr Singh 
became the head of the family. But this Sirdar was a man of no 
energy or ability. Moat extravagant in his habits, he was surrounded 
by men who grew rich upon his follies. At Multan, where he served 
with his cousin, he remaiued faithful to Government, following liia 
cousin^s example, for he had no will of his own. On annexation, his 
personal jagir of 38,000 Rs. was maiutaiued to him, one-third of it to 
descend to his male issue. This jagir has now lapsed to Government, 
on the death of Kehr Singh, which took place in Fehruaiy, 1864. His 
life had been much shortened by his intemperate habits. His jagir 
had been for some time in the hands of his creditors, and he himself had 
to pass through the insolvent court. 

The two sons of Lehna Singh, Sirdars Pariah Singh and Thahar Singh, 
also were confirmed in their personal jagirs. They were too young to 
be conoerned in the rebellion of 1848-49. Parfah Singh died in- 1856, 
witliout issue, and his jagir of 10,565 Rs., has lapsed to Government. 
Thahar Singh possesses an estate of 5,565 Rs., of which one-fonvlh is in 
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perpetuity. Sirdar Baujodh Singhj son of Sirdar Wasawa Shi^I/j was a 
man of no cliaraeter. He had a jagir of 16,84!0 Its., of which ono- third 
6,280 Rs. is ill perpetuity. He died in Juno, 1864', leaving ono sou. 

Sirdar Slmmlier Singk resides at Eaja Sansi, about five miles north 
of Amritsar. The village of Sindhanwala is now hold by the descend- 
ants of ChtmuMi Smgh, brother of Sirdar Amv Singh. 



EAJA TEJ SINGU. 
JAMADAR KBUSIlHAl SINGB. 


HAB OOBIMI). 


Kicldha. ' Jamadar EliiHlihal Ham Lid. 

I Singh, n. 18A4. | 


S. Ham Singh S. Eishon Singh S. Bhagwau Singh 
D. 1839, D. 184G. B. 1838. 


Hiya Toj Singh ITarhans Singh 
D. 1802. u. 1340'. 

Narindar Singh Dovi Singh. SMv llam. 

D. 1SS9. I 

Fatah Singh. 


Joirahir Singh. Sham Singh Biahmanand 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The father of,KM8Mal Bingh was a Brahman shop-keeper of the Gour 
class, and resided at Ikri, in the Sirdhanah pargannah of the Meerat 
district. The family was poor, and in. the year 1807, Khushhal, a 
young man of seventeen; onme to Lahore to seek his fortune, and was 
taken into the Dhonkal Singhwala Regiment, then newly raised, on five 
rupees a month. He soon made friends with Jatri and Ganga Singh, 
the Maharaja’s chamberlains, and was placed on the personal guard 
of Banjit Singh. Here, by his vigilance, aided by good looks, 
and soldierly bearing, he attracted the favourable notice of the Ma- 
haraja. The story told by the family is that, one night, Banjit 
Singh went out, in disguise, and on his return to the palace was slopped 
by Kktghkd, who was on guard, and who kept his master in the watch- 
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house till the raoniing, aud that this vigilance pleased the Maharaja so 
much that ho kept Klmshhal by him, as a personal attendant.* However 
this may he, it is certain that KhmJthal rose daily in his master’s favour, 
till in 1811, he was appointed deorhiwala, or chamberlain, with the title 
of Jaraadar. The appointment was one of importance. The chamber- 
lain was master of the ceremonies, regulated processions, and super- 
intended the Darbar. It was through him alone that any individual, 
however high in rank, could obtain a private interview with the Ma- 
haraja, although the daily Darbar was open to all men of family or 
official importance, 

tet ' ^ * 

The etiquette at Lahore, when the Maharaja went out, was as fol. 
lows. Krst went one hundred troopers, two abreast. Thon the Maha- 
raja, with foot orderlies at his stirrups, and an utnhrolla hearer ; the 
princes immediately behind ; then the Sirdars and Barons, mounted, each 
with his umbrella bearer 3 and lastly, the elephants and led horses. If the 
Maharaja rode on ait elephant, the Sirdars must do the same 3 if he was 
carried in a palanquin, the Sirdars followed on horseback. 

: The same year that KhmiAal obtained the oliargo of tho Doorhi, he 
summoned from Meerut his nephqw Tej Ram, theu a boy of twelve, 
In 1813, he took the pahal (the Sikh baptism) and became a Singh. Tej 
Sam did not take the pahal, till 1816, and then only by* the Maharaja’s 
express orders. He changed his name to Tej SiagTi, though he was 
almost as often called Teja Singh, Tej Singh is, however, the correct name. 

KhusAAal Singh soon grew bothrioh and powerful. Most of the house- 
hold appoiatmenta were, given by him, with the Maharaja’s sanction j and 
persons, wishing a private audience of the Maharaja, would give the cham- 
berlain large sums to admit themi He used to read the daily reports of 
the army toRau,jit Singh, who soon began to employ him on active ser- 

MSqxb.— T he popular story r6garcUngI?lm8t.hal Singh’s rise to fhTom>, states thatEonjlt 
attnictod by tho singing of the yquag man, who was hooping guard over tho 
tsnt^t j^ht. In the morning, ho oallad for tho singer, and, seeing that his face was us 

pleastngMhi; voice hoptium about his petsea. 
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vice. The young Ttj Bingh was his deputy during hia absence ftom 
court. In 1816, the Jfluiaddr was sent to occupy the country of certain 
Biamgham Sirdars, Bir Singh, Diwau Siugli, and Khushhal Singh, and 
afterwards to seize the Biamghavia estates at and around Amritsar. After 
this he proceeded to Maudi and Kulu, which States had become tributaries 
of Lahore, and remained, for four months, in the hills. He accompanied 
the Maharaja in the first Kashmir campaign, in 1814. Baja Agar Khan 
of Rajacr proved a very treacherous ally. He misled Ranjit Singh as to the 
number of the enemy, and advised a division of the army ; one detachment 
to pass into Kashmir by the Bhara Galla route, and the main body to pro- 
ceed by Punch. This advice was followed, to the ruin of the expaditioin 
Both divisions of the army were surrounded, their supplies cixt off, and 
they finally wore compelled to retire, in all haste, to Lahore. The re- 
treat was a disastrous one. The lanadar commanded the advance, to 
clear the road of the enemy ; while Havi Singh Nalwa, Nihal Singh 
Attariwala, and Mit Singh Padhania, covered the rear. Many men were 
lost, and Sirdar Mit Singh himself mortally wounded. Singh, who 
had been created a Sirdar, was, in this campaign, in close attendance 
on the Maharaja. The nest military service in which the Jamadar was 
concerned, was the third and last siege of Multan, in 1818. Prince Khar- 
rak Singh, nominally, commanded the army, but it was the military genius 
of Misr Diwan Ohand that secured success. The Jamadar was in com- 
maud at the Tomb of Shamaslt Tabrez. 

Soon after the capture of Multan, the Jamadar fell somewhat 
into disfavour. His brother Ram Lai had arrived at Lahore, in 1816, 
and had received an appointment in the body-guard. The Maharaja 
wished him to become a Sikb, but to this neither of the brothers would 
consent ; arid as the Maharaja became very urgent on the point, Ram 
Lai, with the connivance of the Jamadar, loft the Panjah and returned 
to Hin,dostau. Ranjit Singh was much displeased, and Misr Diwan 
Ohand, with whom the Jamadar had quarrelled about the Multan booty, 
advised that be should he removed from the charge of the Deorhi. To 
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this JSaiijit Sing'h conscutcil, for Mian Dhyan Singh, n yimng llnjput 
in the Ghorcharhns, was now rising into favour, and cm him tho ollice of 
Deorhiwala Wus conferred. Tho was taken hy snrpnso, iuit Wisely 

made no opposition) and retained all his jagirs, and was admitted to the 
Oouncil, obtaining more real power than he had liad before. He received 
command of four thousand irregulars, while Tej Singh was m ado General 
in the regular force. 

Sii'diir 21;/ Singh accompanied Misr Diwaii Cliand to Kashmir, in 
1819, and in 1821. Both he and the Jamadar commanded divisions in 
the campaign against Maukcrah, Lciah, and Dera Ismail Khan j and 
also in the Peshawar campaign, of 1823. ki the hattio of TchvI they 
were with the Maharaja, opposed to the Ynsufeais mi the right biiuk of 
the Lundah river ; while the main body of the army under Sirdars Ilari 
Singh Nalwa, and Budh Singli Sindhauwalia, wove engaged with 
the Barakzai ifirdara on the left bank. After tho liuttlo tho Sikh army 
advanced upon Beahawur, after having taken Jah/mgira li*om Firoa 
Khan, Khattak, of Akora. Peshawar was pluntlcrml, andtlio troops push- 
ed on to the Khybav, but little was to bo done there ; the wild IChybaris 
out the embankments of tho Barn river, and Hooded tho Muharaja^s 
camp, carrying off in the confusion horses and other spoil, and, after a 
short stay, Ranjit Singh returned to Lahore, 

In 1828 the Jamadar and his nephew, with the Nalwa, Piidlianin, and 
Majithia Sirdars, reduced the Katoch country, and tho forts of Chowki, 
Aimahghar, Tira and Riah. The last mentioned place alone offered 
much resistance ; but T^' Singh brought up some guns from Sujanpur, 
on-elephants, and, after three days, the garrison surrendered. In 1832, 
the Jamadar wag sent to Kashmir to assist prince Slier Singh, the go- 
vernor, under whose administration the revenue had much fallen, and the- 
people become discontented. The advent of the J amadar did not mend 
matters. He knew nothing of finance, and only cared about pleasing 
Maharaja. . The season of 1832 had been a bad one in Kashmir, and' 
thfe Ji^^r converted scarcity into famine, by. his oppressidiv. The few; 
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lakha wliioh he managed to acrew out of the ^people did not count for 
much, -when the annual revenue was diminished by Wo-thirds, ■ and the 
inhabitants forced to leave the country in search of bread ; and Banjit 
^ingh was for a time much displeased, but the J^atnadar .sbon recover- 
ed his influence. General Mian Singh was sent to succeed him, ,iu 
Kashmir, with fifty thousand mauads of grain for distribution to the 
poor, but it was matty years before Kashmir recovered its former prosperity. 
Bam Lo/, brother of Kkushhal Sinpk, had returned to the Panjab, and he 
took command of the Jamadar^s forces in the Peshawar campaign of 
1.834; under Sirdar Hari Singh and Prince Nao Nihal Singh. Jarmdar 
JihushJial Singh and Raja Dhyan Singh were in command of the forces, 
which marched to relieve the Sikh army, blockaded at Jamiud, in April, 
1837. Although the Jamadar reached Peshawar two days before Dhyan 
Singh, he made no effort to relieve the Sikh army, which was in the 
greatest straits, till the arrival of the Enja. After the retreat' of the 
Afghans', the Jamadar remained at Peshawar, while Singh was 
ordered to the Ohaj Doab, ,to preserve order. 

‘ ' * ■ t 

Ram Singh, the eldest son of the 7amadar, was, about this time, made 
.a General in the army, although a mere boy. He had, however, the 
passions of a man, and after having retened, in 1837, to Amritsar, with 
the Maharaja, murdered brutally, with his own handi Bishan Singh, 
.brother-in-law of Colonel Chet Singh, a fine young man, who had offend- 
ed him by a boyish jest. Such was the influence of the Jamadar, that 
Ram Singh remained unpunished, with the exception of a fine, although 
his victim had been a favourite at court. ■ 

In 1838, Tej was sent to Hazara, and built there the fort of 

Manakghar, near Darband, ; In, 1839, he proceeded to Peshawar, with the 
.Jamadar, Prince" Nao Nihal Singh, Eaja Gulab Singh, and other Chiefs, 
to co-operate with the British army invading Kahal ; hut the, Sikh . co-;ope- 
ration, as is notorious^ was more damaging than serviceable, as the ex- 
.pedifioh was regarded by ..the Sihhs with distrust :and dislike,. , 
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^fbiieral Rim Singh died in this year. Although df ft cmcl dmposi* 
tion, Iis wftfl ft good offieet, and soems to have hoon the clevoreat of the 
fafflily. After the accession of Wtalmrajft Khftfmlt SinKh, botli the Jawtf- 
rfosand nj iSin^A joined in the oonspiracy ngauiat Sirdar Ohot Singh, 
favourite bf the new Monarch, who had shown ill-feeling towards them, 
and had deprived the i/aMadarofa portion of his command. On the 
night of the murder, Princa Nao Nihal Singh, with TeJ Singh and 
SMhhal Singh, remained at the gate of the palace to guard against a 
teseuB 5 while the other conspirators, the B.ajns Qnlab Singh and Dhyan 
Skgh, and the Sirdars Patah Singh Man, Attar Singh Sindhanwalia, 
and Mian Lahh Singh, entered the palaoe and mardered the favonrlto, 
in the very presence of the Maharaja. 

While Pjtinee Nao Nihal Singh held power, the fiimily of the Jamadat 
was treated with great favour ; and On his death, on, the Sth Novomherj 
1840 , both Khushhal Singh and Vej Singh signed, with the other Cliiefe, 
a paper, by which it was agreed that no action should bo made in appoint-' 
ing a successor to the throne, till it was sem whothor the wives of the. 
Prince or the 'Mifeataja would heat a son. xiio suoeoeding events are 
well fenown, 'Km Siidhanwalia SMats and Etya Gulnh Singh defended 
the fortagainat Prinw Shar Siagh j while Shy Sin^h and Khu$hhal Singh 
kept Wisely at homa, joining' neither' patty, but waiting to see what 
tom affairs Would take. Shet Singh Wftfl nwoh irritated by their oon- 
ddet, and, on his accession, had. serious indentions of putting them both to 
deathj but they were at length forgiven, m the interoessidn of Bhai Our- 
mukb Singh. But Sher Singh enteitaiued a grudge against the tfarntt'- 
dnr, and is said on one occasion to have tried to make away with him, in 
a matme* that^LOuld'&i^ar aeeidsntal. Certain it is that eocm s^et Sher 
Sink’s aeoeasion, hewaifianpleasurehoaton the tlavl vnth t\x6'Jamadar 
ead Amur Siu'ig^, AhlnwaUaj unole of the present Baja of Kapurthalla. 
The boat Was ov^turned 5 the Maharaja sprang into aho^ther boat along 
"^f l. AhiaT was dtbwnedj and hlB 4yody never tewmred, while the 
i7i?ina,dopi, whn taimaged to bsbftpb, wwallbwed more weftraf than he had 
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done for fftany years. It was generally lielieved in Lahore that Sher 
Singh cai>aized the boat iatentionally, but this can never be proved. 

The iTamadflr had been in ba.i health ever since 184i0. In July 18M 
he died, having mixed but little in politics during the three last 
years of his life. In June, 1843^ he had, with RajjaB Gnlah Singh and 
Suchet Singh, attended Prince Partah Singh in his visit to Lord EUen- 
horough, at Firozpur.' 

Jamadar Kfotshhal Singh was not a man of any particular ahility. 
The Maharaja took hini into favour, not so much for his courage, genius or 
learning, as fbr his broad shonldets, and good looks ; though from the pic* 
tares taken of him, lata in Ufa, he seems to have keen an nnusnallj coarse 
and vulgar-looking man. He was not, however, inferior to many other' 
Sirdars of the Mahavaja’s court ; and if, in the many campaigns in which 
ho served, ha displayed no particular bravery, .yet it is not anywhere stated 
that he ever ran' away. Of his severity and oppression in Kashmir, 
mention has been made; and on. all occasions, trusting to the Maharaja’s 
favour, he showed himself something of a tyrant. At Amritsar, to obtain 
ground for hia own houses, he pulled down, without offering any compen- 
sation, many dwellings of the poorer classes, but Ranjit Singh would not 
listen to any complaintt against him, and would tell any one who came to 
appeal against the Jamdar,i(3 go and obtain justice from Guru "Ram Das. 

Sirdar fcj Singh, at the time nf the Jamdar’t death, was at Pesha- 
war, of which place hehad, itil843, obtained the command ; and Raja Hita 
Singh, who was then Minister, and who had an old grievance with the 
about the Ohamberlainship, oonflsoated 1,80,000 Rs. out of the 
jagirs' of 8,40,000 Ss. which htid been all granted in the uatne of Khwhhul 
SingK, the family making the ftistribution among themselves. Kiste Singh, 
son of the Jamadwr, a wild young man, spent in the ten days eucoeedihg 
his father's death, about a lakh of rupees upon the dancing ghh of L^ore. 
flira Singh made this the eiouse for oeafiscatieQ. . “ If you have so much 
n t^ sh to throw away,” naidhUj you can, of«0tirB9, pay up seven lakhs for 
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the good of the state.” IIo also Avanted to get n lakh out of Rai Mid 
Singh, the confidential agent of the family. Kishan Singh dcolnrod that he 
could not pay a rapes, and the jagirs wore accordingly confiscated. 

Tej Singh wrote from Peshawar to protest against the oonfiscation, 
and Pandit Jalla said that when the Sh-dav returned to Lahore, tlie matter 
should be considered, but before this took place the ministry both of Hira 
Singh and of Jowahir Singh had fallen, and the Mahorani, with her 
favourite, Lai Singh, had assumed the supreme power. 

The government of Singh at Peshawar was marked hy almost the 
only, piece of energy he ever displayed. When the troops niiderhis 
command heard of the death of Itaja Sachet Singh at Lahore, and of 
■.Uie large sums that had been given to tho Lahore army, they rose 
in mutiny, and threatenal that if all- the money in the treasury was not 
given to them, they would treat TeJ Singh ns General Minn Singh had 
been treated, three, years hoforo, in Kashmir. Tho Sirdar amused the 
troops by promises of rewards, and called in all tho Afghan Chiefs of the 
yaUey, to his help j and the next morning had so strong a force at his 
command, that the mutinous regiments thought it best to recede from their 
demands. Raja Lai Singh recalled Tej Singh from Peshawar, in October, 
1845, appointing Sirdar Sher Singh, Attariwala, to succeed him. On his 
a,rrival at Lahore, Tej Singh found that war yvith the English was every- 
where talked of as probable, and the project was favoured hy the Wazir, Raja 
Lai Singh, and bjr :the' Maharaui, who feared, and hated the army that 
had recently murdered her brother Jowahir Singh. Singh was wealthy 
and influential,' and although he was looked down upon .by the old Sikh 
Sirdars, yet the position of the Jamaigsr 'and himself under, Ranjit 
Singh, gave him i much power at court, , and, when war with the English 
wa,s ,flnally determined, he was, appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Khalsa army, . - . 

On the 17th of Noveitiber, thp plan ofthe campaign was decided upon j 
aha^nn the aSfd, .the 'army set out) in divisions, for Firoaptw. But the 
ComtUaiidtsiAih-rChief Ihad little stomachi 'foi"'the flght,' audit was not till 
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ihe 15tli of December, wbea all excuses for remaining behind wore 
exhausted, that he set out to join the army, -which, four days previously, 
had crossed the Satlej. 

After the defeat of Raja Lai Singh at the battle of Mudki, he sent to 
Tej Singh to urge him to advance to his support. Accordingly the Sirdar 
marched, with his division, and some fifteen thousand irregular cavalry, 
and reached Pirushahr on the morning of the 2Snd December, -when the 
force of Lai Singh had been again defeated. Tej Singh advanced against 
the British army, which was completely exhausted, and almost without 
ammunition. He drove in the British cavalry parties, and endeavoured 
to regain the lost position of Firuahahr. He then attacked the left flank 
of the British army, and made such a demonstration against the cap- 
tured village, as compelled theBnglish General to change his whole front 
to the right, the Sikh guns keeping up an incessant and heavy fire during 
this manoeuvre. At last, when the English cavalry, advaneing, threatened 
both flanks of the Sikh army, and the infantry prepared to advance- ia 
line, for its support, Singh ceased his fire, and, retiring from the 
field, crossed the Satlej and encamped at Sobraon, about twenty-five 
miles north-east of Firozpar, on the right bank of the river. Here 
the army was soon joined by Raja Lai Singh, who had fled to Amritsar 
after the defeat of Firushalir, and the troops demanded to be led across 
the liver against the British. The only two Chiefs who opposed this 
movement were Sirdars TV Singh, and Sham Singh, Attariwala, who had 
joined the camp on the aSth December, most unwillingly. Their pacifie 
intentions were, however, ridiculed by the Panchayats of the army, and 
it was determined to cross the Satlej. A bridge of boats was thrown 
across the river, and a strong tete de pont constructed in front of it, and 
entrenchments, as strong as the sandy soil would allow, were thrown up. 
Sirdar Tej Singh commanded in this eutreuchment, and, for his own personal 
security, had a small shot proof tower erected, into which he mighfr-retire 
in the hour of danger, and here the Sikh army waited, week after week, 
while the British army was drawing, from every side, men and guns and 
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matoi'ial of war. On the riglit Sirdar Attar Bingli, Kalian wain, commanded 
tie irregular troops j on the left were the gallant Sham Singh of Atkri, 
and the brigade of General Mewo Singh, Majithia, both of whom were 
hilled in the battle of Sohraon. In the centre were the troops of Kahn 
Singh Man, and the brigades of General Avitahle, General Mehtab Singh, 
Majithia, and General Gulah Singh Povindia. In tho^ centre, too, was the 
brigade and tower of Sirdar T^‘ Swgh. 

On the 1 0th February, 1846, the battle of Sohraon was fought, but 
Tej Singh had so little to do with it, that a description of it would be 
here out of place. During the early part of the action he remained , in 
his tower, and was only induced to oome out by threats of personal vio* 
lence. But even then, instead of heading the troops, and encoiitaging 
them when they began to waver, ho crossed the bridge, at which ho had 
stationed a guard of his own men, and was one of the Ilrst to lly from the 
field. After the battle, what remained of the defeated army assembled 
at Patti, and nftorwiu'ds marohod to BUarraiiah, whore it was ordered to 
remain till after the treaty of the Oth March, 1848, when it was paid up j 
many of the soldiers being re-enlisted, and others being discharged. Be- 
fore this, however. Sirdar Tej Singh had been summoned to Lahore, 
and, under the new arrangements, he was confirmed in his appointment 
of Oommander-in-Ghief of the Sikh army, while Baja Lai Singh was con- 
firmed as Wazir, 

The oonduot of Sixiax Tej Singh, both before and during the Satlej 
campaign, has been much misrepresente’d. He has been accused of 
treason to his country by many writers, and, in all probability, will be so 
accused by more j but there is no evidence whatever to support the charge. 
In the first place, the Sirdar was averse to the war. While the Maha- 
rani, Baja Lai Singh, and Diwan Dinauath were urging the troops to 
invade British territory, in the hope that they would never return to dis- 
turb the peace of Lahore, Tej Singh spoke so constantly against the war, 
that his life was in imminent danger, and, in the, middle of November, 
1845, th>9, troops were debating whether they should put both him and 
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Lat Singh to doath^ and insist on £a]a Galab Singh leading them to battle. 
When he was appointed Comiaander-m>Chief| much against, his will^ he 
delayed joining the army as long as he could ; conduct which may prove 
cowardice or diainclinatiou for the*\f ar, but which certainly did not savour 
of treason. But it is said that his conduct at Firushahr was inconsistent 
with any other supposition than that he was a traitor, and desired the 
success of the British. That had he attacked the British army vigor- 
ously, and with all his force, when it was exhausted with its conflict with 
Baja Lai Singh and almost without ammunition, it must, in all proha- 
hility, have been annihilated. The result would certainly have been 
disastrous ; but By SlngJt was not aware of the state of extreme exhaus- 
tion of the British army. All that he saw were the routed troops of 
Lai Singh flying to the fords of the Satlej j a . siglxt from which he might 
argue the strength, hut not the weakness of the British. But he did not 
retire from the field without making an efl'ort to retrieve the disasterB of 
the preceding day. According to the despatch of Sir Hugh-E^oughj- 
the accuracy of despatches may bef^lyjqudBiiioni&dV '^h«.made iltrenuous 
efforts to regain the position at^Einahahr be certainly kept up a heavy 
and damaging fire of arUllery, and only retired when tlie British army 
adtanced in force against him. But even supposing that he bad done 
less than he certainly did, Sirdar Tej Singh cannot be fairly blamed. 
He had no influence whatever with the army, whose Panches decided 
when they should fight and when they should retire. It is absurd to assert 
that, in opposition to the will of the Patfchas' and the army, iTeg jSngh 
could have lelused to make a general attack on the British. Any 


negotiations which he may have wished to open with the Governor Ge- 
neEal^ after Eirushahr, were only intended to bring about peace, and were 


of such, ft character as a Commander-ia-Ghief would have a dibcretionaTy 
power to .carry on. ••• 




At Sobiaon ,th^yoice of Bsf the 

troops only threw stones at his teat, gftMd 

murdw him nnlpaa b'* pro eil to thp left ban^’ ' of ' thfe river. Who can, 
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wondei' that with Bucli a savage, luimly army, ho Hhould have iled from, 
the field, feoliog that thoro was more danger from his own men than from 
the enemy. 

Tfj Singh was a weolc, timid, vacillating creature, hut he was no 
traitor. lie had neither courage nor ability sufllcU'nl to iullucnce an 
insane Sikh army, but he did not, like Baja Lai Singh, first excite the 
troops to madness, and then betray them to destruction. Tho stories of 
his sinking a boat in the bridge, at Sobraon, to cut off the retreat of the 
Sikh army, and of his turning a battery of guns upon his own men, have 
never been supported by a fragment of evidence ; though proof of their 
truth has been sought in ovory direction, and are ovuluntly calumnies 
invented by some of his many enomios. 

After the conclusion of penoo, Sirdar Te/ Singh had plenty to do in dis- 
banding tho old army and enlisting now troops, and his conduct was 
approved by tho Agonb of tho British Oovernmont at Lahore. In Soptem- 
bev, 1S64, very much to his disgust, ho was ordered to prooeod to Kashmir, 
with Sirdars Sher Singh, and Mangnl Singh, and Generals Kiinh Singh, 
Man, and Lai Singh, Moraria, to reduce tho rebellion of Sheikh' 
Imamuddin Khan, IIo pleaded illness, but at last sot out with tho 
troops. He was not alone in his disinclination for tbo campaign. With 
almost all the other Sirdars he was unwilling to not under the orders of 
EajaLal Singh, whose rapacity and meanness had disgusted them, and 
whose honesty they thoroughly doubted. When, however, Te) Singh 
had at last sot out on the expedition, he acted with energy and promptitndc. 
His force left Lahore on tho 1st of October, and reached Naoshera on the 
16tli, having, iu this time, crossed the Ravi and tho Chenab, and marched 
over one hundred and twenty-five miles of country, the last twenty-five 
miles being an execrable hill road. Imamuddin Khan did not attempt 
open resistance, and came in to the camp of the Resident, on the Ist 
of November, and the Sikh troops, having no more to do, returned to 
Lahore. The trial and deposition of Raja Iial Singh was the result of 
tbi sexpedition, and, as a temporary {ffrangement, Sirdars Tej Singh and 
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Slier Singli Attaviwala, with Diwan Dina Nath and Fakir Niiruddin, 
were nominated a council to carry on the businesa of the Government, 
ponding other arrangements. On the 16th December, a council of 
Begenoy was appointed, consiating of Sirdar Tej Singh as President ; 
Sirdars Shamsher Singh, Slndhauwalia ; Eanjodh Singh, Majithiaj Sher 
Singh, Attariwalaj Attar Singh, Kalianwala; Diwan Dina Nath; Fakir 
Nuruddin, and Bhai Nidhan Singh. ‘ 

The members of the council had distinct duties assigned to them. 
Sirdar Tej Singh was chief in the council, and held supreme military 
command ; Diwan. Dina Nath was finance minister, and Sirdar Sher 
Singh superintended the royal household. The task both of Sirdar Tej 
Singh and of Diwan Dina N ath was an invidious one. They certainly threw 
all possible blame on Major Lawrence, the British Eesident, and represent-, 
ed that they were but instruments in carrying out his measures ; but it 
was pretty well known that most of the redress that was obtained 
came, directly or indirectly, from the Residency, and that, but for the Re- 
sident, nd arrears would be paid up, and consequently the two heads of 
the council came in for more obloquy than they probably expected. 

On the 7th August, 1847, Sirdar Tej Singh was created Raja of 
Sialkot, with its fort and adjacent villages, worth 28,000 Rs. per annum. 
The Maharani, who entertained a bitter hatred, both against the British 
Resident who destroyed her influence, and Tej Singht who supported his 
policy, prepared an insult for the latter, on the day of his installation. 
The young Maharaja had been sobooled by her as to the part he was to play, 
and when Tej Singh came forward for the Maharaja to make the saffron 
iiha (a sign of Rajaship) on his forehead, the hoy-king drew back, and 
folded his arms, refusing to perform the ceremony. The Resident then 
called upon Bhai Nidhan Singh, the head of the Sikh religion ; who officiat- 
ed for the Miaharaja j but the insult was much felt by Sing^i, and so 
strongly showed the resolute hatred of the Maharani to the adtjiani^ra- 
tion, that it hastened her removal front Lahore to the fort -'dfSheikho- 
purah, where she remained, under surveillance, until her final removal 
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from the Punjnl). Early in tlio yonv, she Imd 1)15011 cognizant of, if not the 
inatigator-of, a conspiracy to inuvdovtbc Ucsident and llaja U'fJ Shifffi, 
This design, known as the * Prema conspirnoy,’ wna not joined in by any 
Sirdar, and was never attempted to be carried into execution. On the 26th 
November, 1842, Enja Tej • received tlie honoi’iuy title of Ujjal 
didar, Nirmal budh, mubazir, ul-mulk, Sainsain ud-doulab, Baja Tej 
Singh salar safdar jang, Raja Sialkot. 

Throughout the rebellion of 1848-49, the Raja remained loyal to 
Government. That he, ag well as Sirdar Lehna Singh, Mnjithia, knew of 
or anticipated a revolt, is certain, and shortly before it broke out, he 
wished to'leave the Panjdb for a time ; but this idea was given up. The Raja 
had nothing in common with the rebels. He was not on good terras 
with llaja Shev Singh, Attaviwala, or his lather Bivdnr Chattar Singh, 
whose avowed object was to restore to power the Malmvani, tho deadly 
enemy of Tej Singh, Should the 'Mdlmmni regain power, the death of 
the Raja, or the confiscation of his properly, was cortivin. Besides this, 
Tej Singh was almost tho only man in tho country who was tdlorahly 
contented. He was very wealthy; he had been created Rajii and 
President of the conncil, mid was raised high above the wliolo Sikh' aris- 
tooracy, and a revdlubion could only injure him. He was obnoxious to 
most of tlio Sikh Sirdars, wbo looked upon him as an upstart and an 
imposter; feeble in council, and ridiculous in the field ; and his ascendancy 
in the Darbar irritated them beyoud expression. Thus Raja Tej 'Singh 
is .entitled to no credit for loyalty, wlien disloyalty, whichever side coii- 
(jnered, must have been his ruin. But in times of danger, motives do 
not count for much, and the Raja’s actions were loyal, and his assistance 
valuable to the Government, 

On the .annexation of .the Punjab, the; personal jefU’S'.of Raja, Zy 
and Sirdar .the only sytvviving son of the 

dar '.{Kiahffn :Sijpgh having, been drowned at, Sobraon, after the, battle), 
aBWAfttingto, 1,62,779 iis. were coufirmedfor life, Tothe.Uaja 92,779, Re, 
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and to Bhagwan •Sing^^ 60,0(j0. Bs. Of tliair reapeotivS'Sliat’eS/'SOjOQQ Rg, 
were to descend in perpetuity to the heii’s of iRaji;2l^' ftw^iJ/Rnd 7,®i00to 
those of Bhagwan S'vn^%. After annexation^ the' Raja was, very useful ili 
the dishandment of the Sikh army, and .in' the forniation of S. hew native, 
force. In 1857, he was of much aadstanoe in raising hofaemon/ and 
for his loyalty at that time, he received a khillat of l,OO0 Rs. .In 1861, 
his scattered jagirs were consolidated, and the Ilaka of Battala granted 
him in exchange for them ; and his title was also changed to Raja of 
Battala. He was also made a jagirdar magistrate, with the powers of a 
Deputy Commissioner. In 1862, at the recommendation of the Go- 
vernment of the Panjah, the Supreme Government granted two-thirds of 
his jagir in perpetuity, and to Bhagwan Singh one-sixth. 

A son had been horn to the Raja, in 1859, by Kamm Kour, widow 
of his oousin Khlmn SingJi, whom he had married by chaddar-dalna, in 
1857. Previous to this, however, he had adopted a younger brother, by 
a different mother, Earham Singh, now about 17 years of age. 

Raja Tej Singh died, of an affection of the chest, on the 3nd of De- 
cember, 1862, at Lahore. His character will have been plainly seen 
from the above sketch of his life. He might have tilled a subordinate 
position with credit, for he had no glaring vices, and perhaps as much 
virtue as the majority of the world. But he was nntitted for times of 
revolution. He had neither courage nor ability ; and although he rose 
to be the first person in the state, next to the Maharaja, it was only 
because his fortune was greater than his desert, 

Earlam Singh is under the protection of the Court of Wards ; he is 
a young man of engaging manners, and is a student in the Government 
College dt Lahore. 

The estate of Sirdar Bhagwan Singh had never been separated from 
that of Raja Jb; Singh, and there had been a long dispute betwefen them 
regai'ding it After tie death of the Raja, a committeee, coDflisting of 
Raja Sahib Dyal, Sirdar Shamaher Sina^h, Sindhanwalia, Diwan Ajodhia 
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Pershafl and Diwan Shankar Daa, was appointed by Govonunent, and a 
satisfactory division of tho property was effcctedi Xlaja 2Iu)hns &'ingJi 
lives at Laboroj and Sirdar Bhagwm Singh at Amrilsar. Tlio Sirdar 
took great intei'est in the late Fanjab Exhibition^ and it was, in a great 
measure, owing to his energy, that tho Amritsar Collection took so high 
a place. 
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B&ja Bftim Bam. 
S. 1864, at Benates. 


Eawal Nain, 
CUi^ju lllJ. J>. ISSla, 


JhandL Mai. 
.itmin Isiand. 


Ajodhia Parshad, Biya Sahib O^al. 

Gfait (I'haad. 

Shankar iTatb.' 

Sirdar Hareharan 

». 1832. 

1 

n. 1801. 

B. 1806. 

B. 1808. 

Das. B. 

1816. 

Jai Gopal. 

1 


1 

f 


n. 182!. 

Banii Dal, Balram. 


Mndho Bam 

Tbabac 


L 

B. 1833. B. 1336. 

* t 

WaabLbor Dyal. 

■ Das. 


Dina Nath. 

Bisbambor Sant Aom. 

Daoliini 

1 

Bbogat Bam. 




Nath. 

Sabai. 

B. 1888. 

1 

B. 1839. 




Devi Sabai. 

Joala Sabai. 

llohkam Wand. Ftahori 


* 


B.' 1854. 

Cband. 

B. 1868. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 

Raja Sahib Djfal is of a respeotable Brahman family, whose anoestors 
were in the service of the Emperors of Dehli. SugMa Ram is said to 
hare defended the life of, Muhammad Shah, at the risk of his own, for a. 
Bajput assassin, coming one day into the royal Darbar, was about to 
attack the Emperor, when Swghia Ham threw himself upon himj, and des- 
patched him, thongh not without himself receiving a severe wound. His 
son KatactZ Nain emigrated to Lahore, which was, in his tirne, a no very de- 
sirable place of residence, from' the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
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Shall, and the over incveaiing cleprcdationa of the Sikhs, who were rapidlj 
gaining strength and boldness. In a fight with the Afghans no less tlian 
26 of his relatives fell, and Kawal Nain himself escaped with difficulty. He 
died young, leaving an only son, Chhtyu Mai, then a boy of about ten 
years of age. 


■When OMaJu Mai grew up, he entered the service of Sirdar Jai 
Singh Kanheya, chief of the most powerful of the S^kh confederacies. 
Be received a command in the Sirdar’s force, and accompanied most of the 
expeditions against the neighbouring Chiefs. He was present at the battle of 
Achaljin 1788, whan Gurboksh Singh, son of Sirdar Jai Singh, was killed, 
fighting against ifas^a Singh, Bamgharia, and Mahan Singh^ Snkarchakia. 
After this he w^s. made Ghowdri of the Kanheya Katra, or q[aarter, in 
the town of Amritsar, then rising into importance ; and on the death 
of Jai Singh, he still held the post under that Chief's daughter-in-law, Mai 
Sadda Kour. The noighWuving Sirdars thought that the priuoipality, ruled 
by a womaii, must bo an easy prey j hut the lady, well backed by C/thaJit Mal^ 
held out brayely. Several times had the latter to, defend his ICuten against 
assault, and, on oAb oc'oasioh, la repulsing the Bamgharias ho received two 
spear wounds. Hp. rj;dp<;e,4;the ou^^tpms duticsl by more than a half, and 
thus attracted many'mordhants, whei settled in the Kanheya Katra. The 
young Ranjit Singh, who, after his marriage with, the daughter of Sadda 
Kour,., used to ybii|; 4-Wtsar cautiously, for fear of his enemies the 
BhangiSj' was accustomed* to put up with CA/tajw Mai, aud received much 
assistance from him in obtaining possession of the city, in 1808. With.Ba- 
manand, he directed the colleotidn of the Ciittoms at Amritsar, till 1813, 
when hc: was seht to, Kangr8,'W;hore he, reinained three years, and then ob- 
imnedpertoisnon'to AiakeV a pilgrimage to Hardyrar and Benares. On, 
his rfltum,jin;i8!i0,:he didnot again; engage in public husiness, for the^ 
Maharaji^.had.confiecated all the possessions of Sadda Kour, on whose a'c-^ 
count Mai h^d first entered Ranjit Singh’s service. He died in I8U5I,' 


j His eldest son had reoelyed aunnususlly gopfi education,, 

^e wa^w^|ti^cp^iftt^^,withjSwjj3pnt,,]Pp^^^^ Eindeej apdhad hefiides 
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a fair knowledge of mathematics and physical science. In 1811, he was 
placed in charge of the .Amritsar district, and showed great energy in the 
suppression of daeoity and highway robbery. Ranjit Singh was so 
pleased with his zeal, that he made him, in 18ia, Chief of the Department 
of Cuatoms. At this, time neither Kashmir, Mooltan, nor the Derajat 
had been conquered ; hut as each was acquired, it was placed under the 
management, as far as referred to the customs, of RalU^ Earn, Before 
his appointment there had been no regular system of collecting the 
customs, but each chief got as much out of merchants passing through 
his territories as he possibly could. Rallia Earn largely increased the reve- 
nue from the salt mines of Find Dadan Khan, and introduced the 
rawana or passport system. 

In 1821, when the Sikh army was engaged in the Mankerah cam- 
paign, Sirdar Jai Singh, Attariwala, rose, in rebellion, Mitr EaUia 
Bam with other Sirdars, was despatched against lxi^.jrWith a considerable 
force, he attacked Kalar Kahar, thestronghold of the rebel Sirdar,' r^uced it 
and forced Jai Singh' to , fly to Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul for pro- 
tection, In 1830, Rallia Earn, whose energy and , probity had made him 
enemies at court, .fell into disgrace ; chiefly, it is said, through the in- 
fluence. of Kirpa Ram, Olioprahj and was ordered to pay a fine of a lakh of 
rnpees. He was, in 1833,, made keeper, of the records,- In 1841, he 
discovered, at Makhad, in the Rawal Pindi district, a sulphur mine, .which 
80 pleased Maharaja Sher Singh , that he granted him a jagir of 11,000 
Hs. in the Jandiala Ilaha, with a Persian title of-honour. 

SaKil Eyal, the second son of Misr Ballia Eamj had first entered the 
Sikh service as a Muhshi in the Customs department, under his father ; 
and, in 1832, he was transferred to the Paymaster’s office of the regular 
army. In 1839, he was made chief of the Customs of Jalandhar, and 
held this appointment till’ the close of the Satlej campaign; After 
the separation ' of the large district of '• Jhhng from ■ the-'provinoe' of 
Multan, of which it formed nearly a fhiidj in ISdffj W«r Ballia Ram was 
appointed its Kardar, and both he and SaMi Dffal were appointed to le-rise 
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the syatem of imposts. In August 1 847, both father niul son received 
Peraian titles of hoiiour, and in September of the same year, the whole 
customs of the country wore placed under their superiutendouce. They 
were to render accounts every fifteen days, one copy direct to the Resident 
and one to the Dnvhnr, and had authority to appoint and remove all 
subordinate officials. The chief burthen of the new arrangements fell 
upon Misr Sahib Dj/al, for his father was now an old man, and the 
greatest credit is due to him for the zeal and ability with which he' car- 
ried out a system, which must, in many particulars, have been opposed 
to his own ideas of finfince. 

Under the old Sikh administration, duty was levied on almost every 
article whatever. Little care was taken to discriminate between luxu- 
ries and neoessarios j or equitably to adjust tho burthen of taxation between 
the rich and tho poor. Pad, vcgotablttS, corn, ghi, and other nooessarieB 
to the poorest man, had all to pay dnty. Tho taxation was not only 
ill adjusted, but was also realized in tho most vexatious manner, The 
country was covered with ens tom-houses, at wliioh the travoller or mer- 
chant was subjected to insolence, extortion, and delay. Every town 
had its ovitn peculiar dues. ' An article brought into tho town must pay 
import duty ; a second dufjr was demanded on its transfer to tho shop, 
and a third if it were again exported into th® country. Yet tho advan- 
tage to the Government from the hpaviness of’ tho customs duties, wasj 
in no way, proportional to the vexation to the people and hinderance tO' 
commerce caused by them. U ndor forty-eight heads the customs yielded 
a gross revenue of 16,37 ; 1 14 Rs., while the expense of collection was 
1,10,000 Rs., -or nearly seven per cent. The accounts of Diwan Mulr^, 
who WM the manager of the salt mines of Find Dadan Khan, until they 
were placed under HeWitt Ram, showed that out of returns .of, 8,18,820 
Rs., thirty per cent was lost hy wastage and expenses of management,, 
Under Major H. Lawrence, the Resident, and his brother Mr. John, 
LsTfrence, ably seconded by; Mkr Rallict Bam and , Sahib J)}ja\ the 
changed, ■ The ouetom-houses, the., transit and town, 
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dues weve abolished j tliiee frontier lines were established ; one along 
the Beas and the Satlej ; one along the Indue;. and the third on the 
north-east froptier for the commerce of Kashmir. The neur customs 
were limited to twenty-two articles, which wet® estlmsted to yie^ld 
13,04,8SS Bs< at a cost of collection of 87,000 Bs. or less than Sper cent. 

The new revenue waS to he raised by Abksri Lioenses } a light toll 
on ferries, estimated to yield a lakh, and by better and more economical 
management Of the salt mines. This immense relief to commerce was' 
effected at a loss df only one-eighth of the Ciistoms revenue. After 
annexation, the customs duties were abolished throughout the Tanjah ; 
hut six years later the excise yielded six lakhs, and the salt revenue 
1'9J lakhs / and from the removal of restrictions to commerce, the cOTHii 
try had increased in material prosperity to an Unprecedented extent. < 

In November 1847, Misr $qhib Dyal regeived the , title gf f* Jfuh- 
8in*ud”doulah heiber.’’ In June; 18|8, three pionths aftgr the pnt|>f)^ah 
at Multan, BhaiMaliaraj Singh, a .disciple’ pf th°' ^ur. 
Singh, haring collected a large number of disaffected men, set out h'pm 
the Manjha to join the rebel Mulraj, at Multan. None of the Sikh troops 
would attempt his arrest ; hut Misr Sahib Byal, then Kardar of Jhang, 
where the population is Muhammadan, engaged that if Maharaj Singh 
oonld be driven in the Jhang direcfaon, he would answer that he proceed- 
ed no further. This was fortunately effected; some irregulars, wjth part 
of the 14th Dragoons, pursued the force of the Bhai : Dahgar Khan of 
Sahiwal, Malik Sahib Khan, Tiwana, and other Muhammadan Chiefs 
hung on its rear ; and by the time that the Bhai retwhed Jhang, his force 
had diminished to 1,200 exhausted men, who were attacked vigorously 
by Baba Mali Singh, Tebsildar, with the forces of Misr SaJiih Dydl, and 
driven into the swollen Ghenab, where more than half the number were 
drowned, and those who escaped the pwqrd and ^the riye^ were token as 
'prisoners to Lahore. , , 

Throughout the wai^theser^ces^of wereim* 

poitaut and numerous. They preserved order in the Bechna and in pa^t 
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of the Chliaj Doab, ancl fumalied large snpplioa of grain to the British 
army on its march. 8aMb Dj/al, when the rebel Shov Singh was march- 
ing up from Maltan, seized upwards of 2,000 head of mules, camels, and 
bullocks belonging to the Raja, and thus niatorially checked the advance 
of the rebel army, if it did not alter the direction of its march. In 
November, Misr 8ahUt Dyal was selected by the Resident, to accompa- 
ny the head-quarters camp of the British army, on the part of the Dar- 
bar. In the performance of this duty the Misr showed the greatest ia- 
telligenoo and zeal. Ha procnrad exeelleut information of the move- 
ments of tire enemy, and kept the army well supplied with provisions. He , 
afterwards; with, Nawab Itnamnddin ;IChan, Sikandar Khan, Banda. 
Khan and others, proceeded to join the force of Oolouol Taylor, and on the 
submission of the principal rahils, viaa ussfnlin disarming the country. . 

On aniioxatiott, the jaglr 'of 1,100 Rs. of R'tUlfii Rtm, with a cash 
allowanoa of 0,900 Rs,, was inaiutained to him for life j 3,200 lls. of thi' 
cash to descend to his son Shaiikar Nath, 

To ^ahUi D^al was oonlirmedhis.jagir of 5,130 Rs., with a cash 
allowanoa of 2,800 Rs. for life. . Of the jagir, 985 Rs. was to descend for 
three generations, aiid 1,200 Rs. was granted in perpetuity. Both 
JRalHa Bam and SaMi Di/al were rich, men. No one who over hold the 
farm of tlie salt mines failed to grow riclij for the contractor paid 
a certain sum to Hoyernment annually, and might sell as he pleas- 
ed, at his own place arid |time. In the hands of so able a man 
as Rallia Ram the salt contract was a great source of wealth j though 
he, iu no way, forgot his duty to the stajie, in regard for his personal in- 
terest. The Lahore (joveriiTOent, had few, servapts. so able as Eallia 
Bam and Sahib Dyal, and it had none as honest. They were, in ,the last 
corrupt days of the administration, almost the only men who, manfully 
and. faithfully, did their duty, and who had the wisdom to understand and 
support the enlightened policy of the British Resident, the only policy 
vt'hieh could have' saved the country from' the evils that ' affOrwfeds came 
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la 18di9, botb. Rallia Ram aad SaUd Byal leCt the Panjab on a pilgrim- 
age to the holy cities. RaUia Ram, who had been made Diwan by the 
Sikh G-overnment of 1847, waa, in 1851, created a Raja ; and 8aUb Di/al 
alao received the same title. Never were honors better merited. Rega 
RaUia Ram never retariied to the Panjab, and died at Benares, in April, 
1864. Raja SaUb D^al came back in 1851, and has since resided at 
Kiahankot, in the Amritsar district, a town of which he may be said to 
be the founder, and where he had, at his own expense, built a serai, three 
temples, a tank, and dve wells. Daring the mutinies of 1857, Raja Sahib 
Byal^ by his advice and actions showed his loyalty to Goverument, and 
received a khillat of 1,000 Rs. lu 1860, he received an additional grant, in 
perpetuity, of a jagir of 2,000 Rs. In February, 1884, he was appointed 
a member of the Legislative Council of India, and took his seat , in 
Calcutta, returning to the Panjab at the close of the session. 

The other sons of RaUia Bam may be briefly noticed. Ajodhia Par^ 
khad, the eldest, was of a retiring disposition, aad employed himself in 
devotion. He died yoang, aad his sou was employed under RaUia Bam 
in the Customs department. 

Gif an Chand was, in the Maharaja’s time, at the head of the office of Salt 
revenne, at Pind Dadan Khan, under Raja Gulab Singh, Under the 
British Government he was appointed Tehfeildar of Pind Dadan Khan, 
but retired in 1854, and settled at Amritsar, where he now resides, and 
where, in 1862, he was appointed an Honoraiy Magistrate. This office 
he has fllled with credit to himself, and to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

Shankar Nath first received an appointment in the Amritsar mint, 
and was then made Assistant in the Chhach md Hazarah districts. Daring 
the rebellion of 1848-49, he, like all his brothers, did good service, and 
preserved a semblance of order about Battala, Dinanagor, and Pathankot. 
He is now living at Benares. 

Sirdar Smeharan Bos began public life, as an Assistant in the 
Cnstoms department ; but during the Wisarai of Raja Hira Singh, 
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hfe Wfl3 mntl6^ Commandant of seten hnmlred horse in Iho Muliajia 
Detail. In 1818, he was appointed by the Darbiir, Jiluhti or Judge 
of Lahore, ■with tho honotaty tide of ‘ RuTsn-iid-donlaU/ 'pn an<> 
iioxation, he held 10,000 Rs., ■which traB confirmed ■to him, while 
holding the office of Extra Assistant Commiasioner, winch had been con- 
ferred on him in place of the judgeship. The Sirdar resigned in 1863, 
iind his jiigir ■wftS rcdnocd to 3,998 Bs. lie resides at Amiitsar, be- 
tween which City ttnd Lahore, he has, at hrs owi! expense, built a 
handsome serai. Tho family has always been kflotrn for benevolence 
and liberality, which is testified to by tho many works of puhlie utility 
and convenience which have been constructed at its expense in many 
;partB of the Fanjab. Desldes tliose already mcnitoncd, tho serai near 
idle Ramhagh gate of Amritsar was bailt by llaja RoXtia Ham j alio a 
serai and temple by the Nagcahwal Ferry on the Boas, and a masonry 
tank in the city of Amritsar. 
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Sultak Khan. 


Manjuddin Khan. 


Muhammad Khan. 


Kizamuddin Khan. 


Kutbuddin Khan. 


Fatahdin Khan. Kali Khan, Jamaluddin Khan, Jalnluddin Khan. 

D. 1868. I 

I Nizamuddin Khan. 

B. 1862. 

1 1 

Khan Bahadar Khan. Muhammad Khan. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Thu ancient city of Kaesur, situated some twenty miles to the south 
of Lahore, was, in 1670, by permission of the Emperor Akbar, settled 
by a colony of Fathans, numbering about 8,500 souls. Among these 
came from Kandahar, the ancestors of the Mamdot Chiefs of the Ha8.< 
sanzye tribe, and till the fall of the Mogal empire, they lived at Kassurj 
sometimes traders, sometimes soldiers, as suited their inclination or their 
means. When the Sikhs rose to power, they experienced great opposi- 
tion from the Pathan colony, but in the end, the Bhangi confederacy 
overran and subdued the whole of the Kassur territory, under Sirdar 
Gulab Singh ; and the two brothers, Nimmuddm Khan and Ktitluidin 
Khan entered the service of the Conqueror. These young men, however,' 
were energetic and brave, and in 1794, with the aid of their Afghan coun- 
trymen, expelled the Sikhs entirely from Kassur, and established a chiefship 
of their own. They were not left unmolested. Sirdar Gulab Singh 
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made frequent attempts {o recover lua lont, torvitovy, and lal .cr tlie young 
Banjifc Singh attackocl the hrotlicrs sovcml times without suceeas. 

Khan joinecl vigorously in tlio cabal against Raujifc Singh, 
in 1800, when that Chief obtained possession of Lahore, and the next year 
Kassur was more vigorously attacked, h\it Msamuddiii held out, though he 
■agreed to pay tribute to Ranjit Singh. In 1803, NimnndiUn Khan was 
assassinated hy hia three brothers-m-laff Wasil Khan, llaji Khan, and 
Najib Khan, whom he had ousted from thoir jagira. Kutbuddin Khan has 
generally been accused of having been privy to the murder, but he 
appears to have been absent from Kassur, at the time, and on his return, he 
stormed and took the fort of Assam Khan, whither the murderers had 
retired, and put Wasil Khan and Khan to death, Hryi Khan esoap" 
ing to the Deccan. 

Banjit Singh at the close of the year again invaded ICassur, 
but was not able to make much impression, and, till 1807, Kutbuddin 
bold his own, when tho Mahaffdja again appeared with a strong army, 
and after a month’s fighting, Kutbuddin gave in, and agreed to retire 
to his territory of Mamdot, on the other side ' of tho Sutlej, holding 
it in, jagir, subject to the service of 100 horsemen. Kniluddin and his 
brother had conquered Mamdot from the Bai of Balkot, in tho year 1800, 
with the assistauce of tho Dogars, a turbulent Muhammadan tribe 
inhabiting the distriot,, Ranjit Singh gave tc Fatah Din Khan a jagir 
at .Marup, in the Gogaira district, subject to the supply of tlie saine 
cumber of horsemen, as Mamdot 3ui Fatah Din Khan was not satisfled, 
and was'always appealing to the Maharaja foy the grant of Mamdot, which 
Re considered hia right. 

At lust, 'With the ootmivanee of the Maharaja, in 1831, ho crossed the 
river, ’When his uncle^s cctatiagsnt was absent on service, and attacked 
Mtcii' The Dogars, ready for any change, joined him, and KudbwMh 
Was defeated, ■se'v'etely wounded -and -drivon -out df the 'country, and soon 
after he died ^at Antritsur. Banjit Singh now thought fi:tto iriteifee 
flh 'tRe -ollher -side. He treoalled Fc^tih Din, ■ and ccftifirmed 
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uddin Khaw, in his father’s possessions. Oboe again Fatai Dm tried 
his fortune, hut the British Agent interfered, and the Maharaja ordered 
him back to Lahore.' 

The Mamdot Chiefs were, at no time, invested with sovereign 
power,- but were merely Jagivdars ; feudatories of the Lahore 
Government. Lahore was the high court of appeal, and there are 
many instances on record of fines imposed hy the Lahore Government 
upon these Chiefs. In 1824, Kvtbiiddin Khan was fined 12,567 Es. 
for conniving at, and sharing in, the plunder of cattle from the Lahore 
territories. In 1844, Jamaluddin Khan was fined 11 ,100 Es. for the 
murder of Soba Rae, the Lahore news-writer at his court, who had 
rendered himself ohnoxious to the Chief by giving information of the 
disorders -committed in the district. 

In 1845, before the Satlej campaign, Jamahddin Khan was told 
that if he stood on our side, his possessions would be confirmed to 
him ; yet at Mudki and Firmia/i-r he fought i^aiust us, in the latter 
battle his nephew, jPadni Ein £^ 0 ?^, was . killed. Only towards the end 
of the campaign, when -he perceived where the victory would even- 
tually he, did he turn round and rende? some trifiing assistance to Sir John 
Littler, when that General was threatened by the Sikh army at Firozpur, 
which induced the Government to grant him sovereign powers and to 
confirm him in his possessions. In 1843, his contingent, under his brother 
JalalwdiUn, behaved well at Multan, and Jamaluddin was granted the tMe 
of Nawab, and the contingent of 100 horsemen, was reduced to 60 in time of 
peace, and 70 in war. 

Jamaluddin Khan was an example of the danger of entrusting irae- 
sponsible power to a- wioked and sensual man. During the Sikh times 
his tycaBiiy'' had been notorious, but, ■under the British Rule, his 
power was increased -and his tyraiDny grew in the same proportion. There 
,weB no crioiB or vice which degrades onr nature that thfei wretched" man 
hesitated; to cDmmifc His revepue eystci®. was Jjat robbeiy, extortion 
and yiolenee. The. Dogars • were the e^eoiSal -pbjccis of his hatred, for 
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■by their aid lus father liad baoii driven from the country j hut all classes, 
Hindus and Muhaminaduns, folt his heavy hand. Hobbory liourishod 
under his protection, and even the property of British subjects was not 
secure from hia gangs of thieves, who shared tho booty with their 
master. Nor was this all. The sensuality of the Nawab was still more 
monstrous than his cruelty and violence. He and his sons appeared to 
think that women were only created to gratify their unbridled passions. 
No woman in the territory of Mamdot was secure against their lust. 
If a man was willing to prostitute his wife or his daughter, he might 
hope to stand well with the Nawab, but if be opposed or thwarted Ms 
desires, he would be thrown into prison, whore ho would languish per- 
haps for years. At length all men of consideration or wealth left Mamdot. 
It had once been fertile and populous, with many wells and irrigation oanala, 
but these were all falling to ruin, tlie .towns wore deserted, and the corn, 
fields wore again becoming jungle. 

Retribution at length camo. Tho British Government had, with 
its known policy, for long refused to intoi'fci’o with tho internal arrange- 
ment of a native state j but nlFuu's at length camo to such a pass, 
and the voice of the people was so unanimous against their oppressor, 
that an investigation was, in 1856, made into the charges against 
the Nawab, and on their truth being established, ho was deprived 
of his powers and his territory was annexed to the Firozpur district. 
The Nawab was pensioned and, till 1861, resided at Lahore. He then 
settled at Machhewarah, in the Krozpur district, where he died, in 
March 1863, of apoplexy. 

The question of sucoessiou is still pending before Government 
between, tho sons of Jtzmluddin Khan, and his brother Jalaluddin, ■ The 
latter was in no way concerned iu his brother’s misgoverniqent. ' He is 
, a brave and intelligent man, who has fought well in many battles. He 
■was against us in 1845,' but, at Multan in^ 1848, he did good' service, 
■ npfe Lieutenant Lake; and, later in the war, under Lieutenant itimsden'. 
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Hia fidelity waa at that time Mly proved. He alao behaved very well in 
1857, and laid a camel dak from Firozpnr to Bahawalpur, and his 
conduct was, at the time, highly spoken of by the authorities. 

On his brother’s deposition, it was proposed to appoint Jahluddin his 
successor, but he preferred sharing his brother’s esle, and did not even 
^ accept the separate mainten^ce assigned to him. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

TliQ fatnil 7 of Attari, lika that of Stndhanwala, is of Rajput origin, 
and emigrated to the Panjeh from the neighbourhood of Jessalinir. 
But although of the same tribe of Bhatti Rajputs, the families arc not, 
at this day, of equal rank. Their Rajput characteristics have long been 
lost, and both are now Jata. Tho Sindhanwalias, from their near 
relationship to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and their large possessions, 
were moat powerful, and possessed greater influence at court, hut their 
caste is Sanai Jat, far inferior to the Atlariwalas, who stand at the 
head of the Sidhu Jats, the heat blood of the Manjha. This pride of 
bir-th was so strong in the family, that Sirdar Skam Sitiffh, Attaiiwala, 
with the greatest reluotanoe and only after numerous delays, allowed 
his daughter, Naniki, to be betrothed to Konwar Nao Nihal Singh, 
grandson of Maharaja Ranjit Bingh. He considered the alliance as 
a disgrace. 

DUra, son of Jctgmal, was the first of the fomily to leave Jessalmir, 
for Mehraj Phul, in Pattiala, about the year 1680. Dhha was a great 
TyniBipiniij and his name is BtUl well known to Indian performers. About 
1735, the family broke up, some members settliug at Indghar, in JagraoP, 
and the two brothers Gouv and Hour coming to the Manjha, rvith twenty- 
five horsemen, to seek their fortune. Soon afterwards they went to 
Amritsar and took the ‘ Pahal ’ heconring Singhs, and entered the serviea 
of Gurbdksh Singh, Roranwala, then Chief of tho Bhangi raisl. The two 
branches of the family soon quarrelled ; and their after history is so dis- 
trnct, that it will be best to treat of them separately. 

THE JILOER BRANCH OF THE ATTAItIWALA FAMILY. 

"Oviar became a disciple of Baba Muldas, an ascetic of great 
sanctity, who fimeoted him to settle at ^blio, or S^ewa,' whore Chwr 
/SUifffi aocordhrglf l»ilt an ' Attari,’ sw tfeateined honse, which gave its 
name to the family, and to the village, which rose «iDou»dit. After the 
deaxh-of G-oxhaksh'SingJr, Bhangi, Gour Singh served under Sirdar Gujar 
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Singh and Lclma Singh. In 1737, he took posaeasion of llio villages 
nronud Attari, to the value of 7,000 Ks. por annum, and, two years 
afterwards, received from Sirdar Gitjar Singh, a jngiv worth 18,600 Be, 
He died in 1768, and his son NiJial Shi/jh continued to hold the jagir, 
under Sirdar Sahib Singh, Bhangi, son of Sirdar Gujai Singh. 

Sahib Sirigb was ohief of Qujrat, and hero Nihal 8in$h went with 
his contingent and several ' of his consins, sons of JEbttr Singh. He soon 
became diatinguisbed for courage and ability, and, in the battle which 
took place between the Sikh Chiefe and the Afghans, under Shahauohi 
Bashi, officer of Zaman Shah, in '1798, the exertions of ]S'i7ial Singh 
contributed very much to the victory. In 1800, soon after Eanjit Singh 
had obtained possession of Lahore, the Bhangi Chiefs and their allies 
met at Basain, to consider what stops they should take against lujti. 
Hither came Nihal Singh, with hia siiperiov Sahib Singh, and Banjijb 
Singh, happonitig to see him, was atrnolc with his bold appoavaixoe and 
his excellent liorseraanship. Ho sent for him, and tried to induce him to 
change sides and taka service with him. Sirdar Nihal Singh, however, 
declined. He was not going to desert his old master and told Sohih 
Singh of the offer, who was much pleased at his refusal, and increased 
his jagirs and allowances. 

This promotion excited much jealousy in the minds of his cousins, Teh 
Singh, Jodh Singh and Fowir Singh, who were all in the 'service of the 
Bhangi Ohief, and it was through their representations that Sahib Singh, 
who was a weak and changeable man, confiscated 16,000 Bs. of his jagir,' 
Mhal Singh threw np the Bhangi service in disgust, and retired to Attari, 
where he took to. -cattle-lifting and robbery as a means of livelihood. 
One day he seized a number of camels belonging to Ranjit Singh, and 
had sold some of them before Rpjit Singh's messengers arrived to demSja^d, 
restitution. After some time, he consented to giveh^ek those which he^ 
be, still had by him, and Ranjit Singh was so pleased at this ^(jj^cesaiqn, 
that he again urged the Sirdar to enter his service, to which Singh,. 
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kfter Bome hesitation, consented, He was placed in command of 416 
horsemen, one gun, and seven camel swivels. 

In 1803 he was granted the jagir of Snkhn, worth B4,B00 Bs., and 
three years later, the Ilaka of Paarnr, worth a lakh. In 1807, he accom- 
panied the Maharaja on hia itaaaur expedition, which ended in the defeat 
and expulsion of Kutb-ud-din Khan, Kassuria, and Nihal Singh was.put 
in possession of the whole Ilaka of Kasstlr, worth 1,07,000 Bs. On the 
south side of the Satlej, the Dogars, a wild and turbulent tribe, who 
were at enmity with Dhanna Singh, son of Qurhaksh Singh, the ruler of 
Firozpur, invited Nihal Singh to attack it, and promised their assist- 
ance, He was ready enough to comply, and, crossing the river, dislodged' 
the garrison of Dhanna Singh, Firozpurwala, from the fort of Dulchi. 
At this time, another branch of the Dogar tribe, settled at Baraki, who 
were also hostile to their chief, Dhanna Singh, sent to Lahore to beg 
Mova> a celebrated courtezan, then high in favour with the Maharaja, to 
take their part. She asked foe' a grant of Firozpur, and obtained it ; and 
sending troops to enforce hef daim, seized J.Baraki. Nihai 
offered to assist Dhanna Singh, who, in spite of his fears, was too weak to 
refuse. The two Chiefs then drove Mora’s troops out of Baraki, and Ni- 
lial Singh attacked Firozpur, without success. The next year, 1808, 
NihalSingJi seized, by stratagem, the fort of Khai, and Dhanna Singh, who 
saw his dangerous ally growing more and more .powerful every day, was 
glad enough, in 1809, to place himself under British protection. 

The territory which Nihal Singh thus seized south of the Satlej was 
worth 18,000 Bs. per annum; and soon after he obtained the grant of 
villages round Attarito the Value ot 3,000 Bt. His jagirs amounted lo 
3,06,800 Bs., of which 1,50,000 Rs. was personal, pnd 1,56,800 subject to 

service. 

Excepting - the SlndhanWaliaa, no Sikh Sirdar stood so Ugh in the 
Maharaja’s favour as Nihal Singh. His services were numeroiiff ahd im- 
portant, indeed there was hardly any campaign, from 1801 to 1817, m 
which he did not take a distingiushed part, He accompanied the first 
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Ka«limiv expedition; ho wfts at the afthirs of Find Dadan Khan, Knsk, 
Dallovj Nila, Hola, Chahwal, Saidpiir, Navnyanglvar and Multan, At 
this latter place, in 1810, ho me seYorcly bnnit by tho explosion of a 
mine. Attar Singh, Bliavi, who woe standing beside him, was hilled, 
and many ol&cers were much hurt. Nl&al Slni/h had to bo sent to Ijnhoi'e 
for treatment, 

/ 

In 1817 Eanjit Singh fell sick at Waniki, and Nihul Singh is said to 
Lave given his life for the, Maharaja by walking, with certain ceremonies, 
round his bed, and thus taking upon himself, the disorder. The supersti- 
tion is not an unoommon one in India, and accident orNllial Singh’s ima- 
ginatiOn seemed to'give it some show of truth, for be retired to Attari, where 
he fell ill and died a few months afterwards. Ilia son Sham Singh he had 
just bbfore introduced into the Maharaja’s service, and his first canii 
palgu was against Multan, in 1818, whore ho commanded a battery to 
the Boirth of the fort, 'With him, in comnnunl ofhuUcrieM, were Sir- 
dars Dal Singh, Naluivna, Amir Singh, Simlhawalia, and Dosa Singh, Ma- 
jithia. The great Bliangi gun was brought from Lahore and was fired 
four tinios, doing considoriihlo clamago to tho walls, Thu fort was at 
length takdu, Sifdar Sham Singh being ono of the first on tho breach 
where ho was wounded iu tho shoulder by a sword cut. 

After this he served in many battlos, and' gained as great a name 
for courage as his father. Ho accompanied the successful expedition 
against Kashmir, in 1819, and fought at Qandghai', Theri, Narri- 
Nari, Duthnir, Jaliangirah, and Yusufzai. In 1834, ho went to Bannu 
with Diwun Tara.Chand, and, in. the campaign, had his horse shot under 
him, ■ 

The marriage of his daughter Naniki, to Prince Nao Nihal . Singh, 
to whom she had been betrothed, in 1831, took place at Amritsar on the 
7th March, 1837. Sit Henry Pane, Gommander-in-Ohief, was present, 
and the ceremony was conducted with the , greatest splendour. The 
- Hi^ebtortght a do'vyry to the Prince, of eleven elephants, one hundred 
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and one torses, one hundred and one camels, with a very large amount 
both of money and jewels, The wedding is said to have cost the Attari 
Sirdar fifteen lakhs of rupees. Two months afterwards the news came 
of Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa’s defeat and death, and Sham Singh had to 
march to Peshawar with his troops, and he remained at that station for 
two years, till the death of Eanjlt Singh. After this event, Sham Singh, 
although constantly engaged in military duties, did not meddle with 
polities. He was in charge of the troops, which, in May I64il, escorted 
the family of Shah Shuja toTeshawar ; afterwards he was sent to Hazara 
to collect the revenue. He compelled that turbulent Chief, Payindah 
Kban, to deliver up his son as a hostage, and brought him to Lahore, 
where he was soon afterwards honorably dismissed. Throughout the 
reigns of Kharrak Singh and Sher Singh, Sirdar Sham Singh .retained 
his jagirs intact. After the assassination of Jowahir Singh, he.crossed 
the Satlej to Kakralah, with the exonse of celebrating the marriage of 
Lis son Kahn Singh. When, however, the Sikh, army invaded . the lOis- 
Satlej territory, he, felt that .beoould not, in honour, remain out of the 
Panjab, and returned to Attari, where he lived in retirement. No one 
could doubt his bravery, but he aaw, , with , disgust and sorrow, the Sikh 
army bent upon a war of which he entirely disapproved, and marching 
to destruotion, i|nder the guidance of false and incompetent men, and 
he resolved to stand himself aloof. Baton the 25th of December, just 
after the news of Lai Singk^a defeat at Fivoshahr bad reached Lahore, the 
Maharani heard that Sham Singh was at Attari, and gent thereten horse- 
men, who were to he quartered On the Sirdar, till he joined the army. 
Sham Singh sent, again and again, ^to the Maharoni, denouncing the 
‘War and the policy that was destroying the country, but in. vain; and 
at last, when told he was a coward and afraid to die, ihe determined ;to 
join^tha camp, but swore mot ,to survive, the defeat, which ha .knew 
wasi certain. It is said that the night before Sohraon, Sirdar Tej Siogk 
counselled him to Ifly, with him, on the first , attack of. the iBritish. 
"Sham Singh refused, 'with soom, 'on 'Vthidh Tej Singh angrily said, 
*‘Tf you '.are so bravo you had better tAko 'your oath About it, for I 
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Ijalieve you wlUcomo vvitli mo after all.” Sirclfir Hhnn Singh called for 
a Gratifch (the Slkli soripturoa), aiul solemnly swore Unit should the Sikhs 
ha defeated, he would never leave the treuolios alive. Ou the morning 
of the battle, the 10th of Fehrunry, he dvesaed himself in white, and 
having mounted his white mare, nddraaaod his men, hogging Ihem, as tine 
sons ot the IChalsa, to die rather than tnvn their hacks on the enemy. 
During the first part of the battle, he was every where present, urging 
the Sikhs to fight bravely ; and it was not till be saw that all was lost, 
that he spurred forward against the 50th Regiment, waving his sword, 
and calling on his men to follow him. Some fifty of them obeyed the 
call, but were driven back into the river, and Sham Singh fell dead from 
his horse, pierced with seven balls. After the batllo, his servants swam 
over the river, and bogged permission to search his body. 'I'lio per- 
mission was granted, and the body of the old Sirdav, cnnnpionou8 by liis 
white dress and long white beard, was cliRcovovcd, where the dead lay 
thickest. Ills servants placed the body on a iuft and swam with it ' 
across the river, but it was not till the third day that it reached Attavi, and 
his widow, who know his resolution not to survive defeat, had already 
burnt herself with the clothes which the Sirdar had worn on his mar- 
riage day, This was the last ‘ Sati’ in the Paiijab, and the pillar, which 
marks the spot where it took place, is still standing, without the walls 
of Attari. 

Sirdar Sham Singh was one -of the best, representatives of tbo Jat race, 
which, for manliness, honesty, strength and courage, is second to no 
race in the world. His death was a great loss, for there was no one to 
take his place. There were, it is true, many of humble rank, in the 
villages round Gujranwala, Lahore arid Amritsar, of equal courage, sim- 
plicity and devotion to the interests of the country j but not among the 
intriguing Sirdars at the court. Had there been more Chiefs like him, 
lire Satlej campaign would never have been undertaken, and the Sikh 
' nation would have preserved the independence which it madly threw 
hwsy,., Thghar Singh, the eldest son of Sirdar Sham Singh, died before 
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his father ; h'Q fFas a mh of no abiUt^y but sexved inBannu and Pesha- 
war as CJommandant of artiUery under his father. He left three 80hs> to 

whom the ja^r of Sheihoran, worth 7,S00 Rs., was assigned, whieh they 
' 0 
still hold, and which is maintained to. their heirs. in ec^ual shares, in per- 
petuity. These three Sirdars, Jim Singh, Safi Smghy and Jjit SUgh, 
reside at Attai-i. On the .olose of the Satlej eampaignt Raja Lai Singh 
confiscated 1,59,300 Rs. of, the Jagir. 12,000 Rs. was lost hy the aholi- 
tion of the customs duty, and the balance, 74.000' Rs., was continued 
to Sirdar Kahn Singh, subject to the service of ninety-seven horsemen, 
twenty-five foot, and ten zamburahs. At .Multan, in 1848, the con- 
tingent of Kahn Singh was in the force of Raja Sher Singh. After his 
rebellion, twenty-five sowars remained with the Raja, the rest came 
„ away with Shamsher Singh Sindhan walla. Narayan Singh also, Kahn 
Singh' a Oiwan, exerted himself . to supply the British army, both at 
Ganda Singhwala and Kassur, witH provisions ahd carriage. For thfii 
loyalty, the personal jagir of Kahn Singhi hein^ 32,000 Rd. WAH ihath«>' 
tained at annexation ; 7^600 RSi to d^oend hi perpetiiity. 

Sirdar Kahn Bil^gh is of weak intellect, atid is a confirmed invalid; 
He has no male issifejhe resides at Atfari with hiS nephews, and 
Biwan-Nai'ai^An Sitigh manages his estates. 

THE YOUNGER BRANCH OF. THE ATTARI FAMILY. . , , 

As has been before stated, it was not till the year 1 800, when NiM 
Singh, Attariwala, left the service of ^iidar Sahib Singh, Bhanlfi, that 
' a feud arose hetween the; two branches of the family* ' ITp to thatiatoe 
they had lived together, and served the same masters, the' Bh4n^ Chiefb 
at J^bbteand. Gujrat. 

/ 8.008 of Konr Singhi Tih Singh ahd JoSh Sif^h were the most 

dl^tingiiiiehsd, and under Sird^ui Sidtib .Sipgh enjoyed the gredtest pow^ 
and distinctieni' Jt was by theft,. jpAfadnce IwstSiOaiifo 

pelled'to le.av,&the Bhfmglservloe) andift 

Bprpng at the present c^, UMse, Singh 

and Charrat Singh ^rete not men of any note. AfW the death of Sirdar 
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liin iiiii Hlwmlimi'd tUi* amif*' i»t‘ .S.iliilt Siui'li, ami came 
over lo till' Jliiliarnjn, who was thi'u ciifryiii", im nii'-iatioin aj^ftinrtt Kot 
Hai'i Kluui. Without iiayiii!' theiv n's^uvts to lh>‘ I’lLiiiv, ( lu y juliied 
llii* biittury of Mum Gho^l Khan, uud rtorvi'il tlu'ou“,hout this siej'e, 
JIukm Siug/t roeiiivinjij a wuuutlm tins throhi'iul. Attcr the i-uiitiuv of tin* 
toil, Banjit Bin|;h, pleaaoil with their hoUl I'tiuiluttl , lyave to the yinmij 
men jngirti at Awan, lleaiii, iiml Hahn Uhiuah. Ilnhn AV/ty/J was prerfotit 
at the attack on Multan, in IS 10, and in IS 12, neisuiuiiametl this Maha- 
raja to Jhelain, where ho met Fatah Khan the Kabul Waniv. The next 
year ho dioil, and Ilia soua hoiuf' miuora, his biotlier Jtiyfui .SinyA suc- 
cceclod to the jagira j but when Jitt Singh grew up, ho ri’erived the Ilakas 
of Miani and Tehnah. 

Auiithcr ./rti iSVi/^/i, Hoii of Hirdnr W ojiV »S'biy// in the year 1821, 
robelli'd against (, ho Mahariiiiu} IhiiHtnry is, that he, with lii« oousin Jag- 
gat Siivjli mid Birdar Itiidh Singh, Hiudhanwtvliu, had i’oiH[iii‘ed againat 
the lilo of the I’riiuji', and the two Attnriwalis hud eutored the Snmmiiu 
Ihu’j, iiitoiiding lo carry mil llunr dosisfii, whim llio Mahamja Buddmily 
apponred, and on oiifpiiring of «/«i Singh what wiih the niallm’, that Birdar 
was so coiiluBfld and lorrifiod, that ln> nllovvod Biiajit Singh to gucua at 
the plot agniuBt his life. At any rate, Jai Singh thought hiiUHelf Bimpoct- 
edj and retired to hifl fort of Kalar ICahar, which he liaatily strengtlionod 
and garrisonod. A furco was sonl againal him under Minr Ballia Bam and 
other cliiofs, and being delealed, Jal Singh llotl ncroBH the XnduB and took 
refuge with Dost Muhammad Khan, who waa then rising into notice. 
Jai Singh had boon sent a short time before this on a mtSBiou to PcHha- 
war, where he had become very mtimnte with the Barak/, ai Chief, and 
many a debauch they had had together in the Bagh Nura Khaka, -at Pe- 
shawar. Ranjit Singh was very jealons of any intimacy between hifl 
Chiefs and persons of another nation, and on Jai Singh' t return to Lahore 
treated him with much reserve and suspicion. Now that the Sirdar 
h(id fallen into trouble, he naturally fled to his Afglian friend, by whom 
be w^ ’ well ree'>ivfifl. 
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He aocompnnieil Dost Muhammad aud Muhammad Azim Khan, 
ill 1833, .to Peshawar, when the Barakztii Chiefs had determined to attack 
lianjit Singh, who had taken Attock, and was advancing towai'ds Pe- 
sliawar. One day, after a skirmish betvveen the armies, tlie heads of 
thirty Sikhs wore placed on the house of Jai Singh, who had excited, 
the enmity of many of the Afghans, and he, talcing the hint, left Pesha- 
war, and came in to Ranj it Singh, at Akora, after the battle of Then. 
He was not vary cordially received, and though nominally forgiven, was 
never taken back into favour. Ha was one of the agents employed to. 
bring about the meeting of the Maharaja, with Yar Muhammad Khan,, 
and Dost Muhammad Khan, at Peshawar, after the retreat of Muham- 
mad Azuii Khan to Dakn, when the Sikh Chief rewarded their treason' 
to their hrotlier by dividing between them the Province of Peshawar, 
which ha was himself unable to hold. 

Jhi died soon after this. His cousin, son dSithm 
Sing/if was killed at Dilassah, in Bannn, 1834, when Diwan Tara Ohand 
received a severe repulse from the Dilassah Chief; and his brother, UTar 
Singh, succeeded to the Tohna and Awan estates, subject to the service of 
70 liorseraan. At the time of the Multan rebellion, Nar Singh was in 
the enjoyment of an estate of 26,650 Rs,, of which 17,600 was subject 
to service. On the 17th of September, 1.849, after Raja Sher Singh had 
joined the rebels, Nar Singh was placed under arrest in the Lahore fort. 
He does not appear to hove been directly concerned in the rebellion, but 
his 70 Sowars, with the exception of eight or ten, went over to the enemy, 
and his jagii's were consequently resumed. At the close of the war, an 
allowance of 3000 Rs., per annum, was granted to him, which Be still 
enjoys. He is a great invalid, and resides at Attariwith his cousins. 

Sirdar Jodh Singh entered the service of Ranjit Singh in 
1805, atter a brave but vain attempt to hold the fort of EMar 
against that Chief, in the interest of his master, Sahib Singh , Bhangi. 
He was received, with great favour, and obteined- a grant .of «■ large 
tract of country valued at two lakhs of rupees, in Pothawar, 
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of th*' tuiipaa ol BiUMiili, Bisliaiubii, H.iuljmv, Kt'.. MihjtHU to 
the service of two hmniviid luirHtimon. nooh aflor tliis died, . 

iiiid hia two sons, l\iri(tb Siaiji aud fVw/Air A‘iM;/A, stiCfocihid to Uio 
jagiva. ParM Singh tbugUfc la tlie biillle of Thcri, ia 1SU3, wlu'u lio ^vas, 
wouinled in the liand. In tlie battle of Ibilukot. whero Khalil'n Ahmed 
AH was defeated and slain, VftHith Singi wan badly w.uindud, andj return, 
mg to hia jagir, died, Home months later, from tliu Klleeti of liia wound. 
Ilia son, Singk, died soon sifter, when still n ehihl, mid lits share 

of the jagit fell to Ilia first cousin Mer Singh. Kirdar SiuffhvfM 

a good farmer, aud hia catatea were much iucroaied in vsilne. by his skill 
tntd care. He took no great share in poliUes during the reign of Ilaiijit 
Singh, but the family posssssed great inllneuce at court, mid, in ISIS, 
hifl'dauglitor, Toj Kottr, was betrothed to the yming Muhiunjii Hnlip 
Singh. Sirdar GhnUar Simfh was httwever miliirly in tho iiitoresU. 
of Kiijii Uulalt BiugU of .Tuuumi, mid when n. disimlr, rxeited by Ihindifc 
ilullii, nroMO, Itelwtwn that f?ritnto and his urplmw Hira Siiigli, ihu iiiiuiR'' 
ter flt Iialumi, in IKuHiuibur, IH M, OAiMd' S iagA took up «rm« in hia own 
part of the country, whioh lio held in tliu tiaimt of Unja (Inlab Singh. 
Sis monllia later, Gulab Singh, who wuh afraid of tho iiitinence and hoR. 
tiUly of Psiuoe Pushora Singh, porsauded .Imvaiiir Sitigh, wlio liad risen 
to power in laxhoro, to aencl Sirdar OhaUur SintjA and Fatah Khan 
Tiwanah agaiuat him. This task was not. at all liked by Vhaltar Singh, for , 
to aSildi tliere was aomothiug sncrwl about even a reputed win of tiie old 
Maharaja, but lie was unable to refuse, and, with tbo Tiwmiali Ciiief, pro* 
eeedc'd against Attock, whitbev Poshora Singh had retived with a sman force. 
After sbtue days spent in negotiation, the Prince sinrondcred 5 the Sirdars 
solemnly promising his safety and tbo full consiclerntion e£ hie claims at 
Lahore, But the next dayi while on the maroh to tho CRpital, the Prinoo 
was taken off his guard,' seized, placed' in irons, and carried back tu 
Attock, where be is believed to liave been n^nrdered the same night, and' 
his body thrown into the Indus, which, dork aud swift, flows by the fott, 
The army* of -the .Khalsa wore' much iacensed acainst ’ Okatlar Singh for 
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tkie crveli iir«*ch«roiis imtrdeir, liiti ha took cA«e io «voi)d tin 

tbs trcwiips, (Mniiteni with the Mood of Jowahif Stitg%, had fosgotteni. hia 
share in the crime. Sirdar Sher the eldest son of Chttitair Sm^A, 

liad, in 18 1:4, been appointed Governor of Peshnwar^in the room of Sirdar 
Tej Singh^ wlio had been sammoned to Lahore. Ho rrae an able and 
spirited young luanj and ruled that difficult disti'ict to the satisfaction of 
the Lahore Government. Ho successfully put down an insurrection in 
Yusttfzai, in 18^6, but his administration, though vigorous, was nnusu* 
ally corrupt. Baja Lai Singh, the Minister at Lahore, was his bitter 
enemy, and, in August, 18 id, Ckattar Singh was appointed to succeed his 
son at Feshawar, while Sher Singh returned to Lahore. This appoint- 
ment was held by Ckattar Singh till April, 1847, but his rule waa no 
purer Uian that of his son. The corrupt practices, which both indulg- 
ed in, seem to have astonished even the Lahore officials, aud the 
annual ombozzletnents from the State revenue were estimated at from 
one and a half to two hilclis of rupoos. It was impossible for this 
to bo allowed ; but the iamily was too powerful to be lightly offend* 
od, and too noarly oonneoted with the Maharaja to he passed over, 
aud accordingly Ghaltar Singh was made Governor of tho country be- 
tween the Jhelam and the Indus, where ho possessed groat authority, 
and Sher Sifigh received a seat in the council. Tho latter was, however, 
by no means satisfied. He thought that on the fall of his enemy, 
Baja Lai Singh, he had a right to succeed him in his office, as he had 
succeeded him in tho affection, of tho Maharani, and was angjy at the 
failure of his hopes. Sher Singh would, perhaps, have been the best 
selection for Minister, but his claims were hardly as great as those of 
his father; and Ckattar Singh was so completely in the hands of Maha- 
raja Gulab Singh, that he would have been a dangerous Minister at 
Lahore. But the Attariwalas at length appeared content. It was direct- 
ed that the numerous claims in Peshawar against Sher Singh, amount- 
ing to upwards of half a lakh of rupees, should not be taken up, the 
Sirdar paySttg 8,000' Bs. to some of the poorest darmantr, who seemed 
tohirre (he best grOttttdsfor cotopUrist, This afrangetaeBt was eonsitlered 
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very, safcbfacliory by fiker Slnijit j ami hiti brothers Oulaf) aiul Iffar 
SingJi being provided for, the one in Hazara, theothor in Lahore, ha forgot 
hia grievance aisout the ' Wear a f.’ 

On the 7 til August, 1847, Sirdar received a Persian 

title of honour, at the rocomniendntion of the Resident, at the same' 
time that Sirdar Tej Singh was created a Raja. 

i 

On the 26fch November, in the same year, Sher Singh received the 
title of Raja. This honour had been recommended for Ckattar Singh^ 
but, at the last moment, the Sirdar requested that his son Sher Singh 
might he promoted instead, and the request was accordingly granted. 

On tlie 18th April, 1848, the outbreak occurred at Multan. Tiro 
British officers wore troachoronsly attacked and slain, and Diwan 
Mnlraj stood forth as a rebel against the authority of the Lahore a-ovorn. 
ment. The news of this outbreak reached Lahore on the 21st April, 
and the Resident immediately put in motion, for MCiiltau, seven battalions 
of infantry, two of rogular cavalry, and twelve hundred irregular horse 
under Sirdar Attar Singh, Knlianwalu. This force, which was acoom- 
panied by Raja Sher Singh, was recalled on tho 26th, to Lahore, as 
the Commander-ia-Chiof of the ■ British Army was unwilling to send 
European troops to support it, daring the hot season, to a part of the 
country with so bad a name for unhealthiness as Multan. However it 
was necessary that something should be done, and the Resident was 
compelled to send against Multan a Sikh force, under tho command 
of Raja Sher Singh and Sirdars Shamsher .Singh, Sindhanwailia, and 
Attar Singh, Kalian wala. Tho force consisted of one regular regiment 
and half an irregular infantry regiment, three thousand cavalry, ten 
guns and two mortars. Raja 8/ier Singh was Commauder'in-Ohief, but 
his more special command was the infantry, while the two , other 
Sirdars led the cavalry. 

On the 12th of June, the force was at Chichawatni, and ready to 
proce.ed, but it was not thought expedient, to hasten its march unlil 
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some decided advantage had been gained over Mulraj, by Lieut. Edwardea 
and the .Baliawalpni* ' troops . . Sher Singh and his colleagues had no 
thought of treasoiij but their troops sympathized with the rebels, and 
would have been only too glad to have joined them. On the 22ud June, 
Sher Singh reached Tolama. He was ordered to stop here, but either his 
troops were no longer under command, or, fancying that he could trust 
to their fidelity, he wished to join in the successes of the British (for, the 
battle of Kineyri had now been fought) he advanced to Gogran, 
nine miles from the city of Multan. Lieutenant Edwardes then direct- 
ed Sher Singh to join him, which he did, pitching his camp at Suraj 
Khund, three miles from .Tibbi, where Lieutenant Edwardes was -encamp- 
ed. He arrived at this place on the 6th of July. 

Although the Sikh army was disposed to mutiny, the principal Sirdare 
had sufficient influence to keep it tolerably steady, although many men 
deserted to Mulraj, and, on the 20th of July, Sher Singh co-operated 
with the force under the English officers, with energy and success. 
Thus matters romaiued until the arrival of General Whish, before Multan, 
with a European force, on the 18th of August. 

Sirdar Ghatiar Singh was at this time governor of Hazarah. His 
troops were notoriously, mutinous, but he gave no notice to the British 
authorities of the disaffection, which he shaved and which he himself 
encouraged. Adairs were brought to a crisis, on the 6th August; by 
the murder of Oolouel Oauora, an American commandant of ' artillery, -in 
the iSikh service. He was ordei’ed hy ■ ChaUar Singh to bring the 
guns out of the fort of Harripur, and to encamp on the open ground 
outside the city. This, Colonel Oanora, who suspected the treasonable 
intentions of Chatiar Singh, refused to do, unless with the . sanction of 
Capt. Abbott, Boundary Commissioner and Assistant to the Resident, m 
Hazara. He placed himself botween the guns, which he had loaded with 
grape, and threatened to five on ' the first ^nan who should, approach. 
Chatiar persisted, and as the Colonel; would not surrender his 
charge, a body of Sikh soldiers crept up -hehind and shot him dead. 
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Ofi thtf news of this mardcj: reachitig Mhom, tho HcRident (kspcttohedf 
Sirdar JhaniiftSingfa, with ft conMential flgefH! frcmi Ohat^ 

son, &ai^ iShtifliif iB iry fttid indued the Sirdar to siirtender 
hiiiiseM Riidi perMit Ms eetldtlot to he' investigated at Lahore, Bttfc 
CMfM SlagA had (Jeetded on tile eonrse. The tntasion of Jhanda Singh 
fftiM, And that of Jlaj® Dina Nath> sent to Haaaralj, with a liltc ohjeot, 
was equally iinsauessefitl. ChaSidr Slush’s fared did notf at the tiue 
of hie rshellfcm, exceed 2,000 men, bat it rapidly increased in flumbei'ff. 
He wrete for aid' to Me son at Maltan^ to Maharaja Gnlah Singh, and to 
DtJstMtthaHimad Kham j raised levies in his own district of Pothaw,’ 
and need all' meanh , in Ms power to render his rehellidti as formidable 
as possible. 

On the 10th of Augasfc, news of the oubhroak in llazarah reached the 
camp of Raja Sker Sinffh, before Malian. This Chief had, in the midst 
of matiny and ill-fooling, striven to do Ms duty to the Government, By 
severe pumshments and by promises of rewards ho had kept his troops 
firm, and even when his ftithcr^s letters reached him, in August, ho did 
not waver in his fidelity. Ho did not believe that his father was deeply 
otffiipvaittteed Ift the tohelltoti, «/a4 hoped that, hy the mediation of Sirdar 
Jhanda Sihgli and Eaja Dina Nath, every thing would he satisfnotdrfly 
arrattgedi On, the first of September* when the forte of Lieut. Ediwardet 
had to change ground, and was attaefeed by the enemy, tho' Eiga 
tDlufltarily brought out hla guns and aided the movetfrent. Agattr* on 
the 8rf of September, ' ha osnitonaded' and threw into great confusitm the 
troops of Mnlraj, at the bridge, chiefly to destroy ayarpathy Tbetween Msi 
owittmeti and the rebels'. But, early in September,' stilil mote argent 
letters' eaffle from H iz!vrah, sbsftlng that Sirdar Ok»tiaf BingA had nehel*' 
fed hfoyoad! all forgiveness', and eafling ofe iSife/ Siitgh, aad at® true Sifehs; 
t6' join hiifi'. MesBengers from Hazarnb, and chief among th'Om, Sirdar 
Siirftb Singh, MajithiA en^elted'the soldiery; saying, that 'nmv woe -the 
tbiie to eiicpei tlie- FerittgMs from' the eountry, and that any Sirdar who 
the teovemeitt wfta an eh^emy to thoKMiliHi. We Siiih force 
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became so dangerous that, on the 13th of September, it was resolved to 
remove it from Multan and from temptation. The Atfcariwala, Kalian- 
wala, and Slndhanwalia diviaionB were to march in different directions j 
that of 8/ter Singh to the ferry, nominally to protect the passage of the 
river. • The morning of the I4th was appointed for the march, but the 
soldiers would not move. The whole camp rose in mntiny, escited hy 
Surat Singh and others ; the Sirdars were abased and threatened, till 
their lives were no longer safe, and, at last, Raja Sh&e Singh, in des- 
Ijeration, went over to the side of the rebels, and with bis whole force 
marched to Miiltan, where he encamped in the Hazuri Bagh, as the Di- 
wan distrusted him and refused him admittanoe into the fort. 

The defection of the force of Sher Singh compelled General Whish to 
raise the siege of Mnltan ; bat he only retired to the suburbs of the city, 
where he waited for reinforcements and siege guns. Sher Singh now 
did all in his power to e]|:tead the rebellion and make it a national oner 
and distriibutad inflammatory letters over the whole country, calling on 
the Sikh nation to rise. But' Mulrsg still' thought him on the side of the 
British 5 or if against them, desirous of obtaining the fort of Multan for 
the Khaisa, and put no trust in his professions. ^ He made Sher Singh 
with all his officers, swear, on the Sikh Scriptures, that they had no evil 
designs, but in spite of, their oaths, no one of them was admitted within 
tjie city, 

At length Sher Singh determined to join his father in Hazarah. 
Mulraj was delighted at his resolution, and lent him money to hasten 
his march, and, on the 9th of October, the Raja, with his force of 5,500 
men left Multan, en route for Halavah, On the 11 th, he crossed the Ravi, 
with his whole camp, and marched in the direction of Jhang. Here his 
troops bebaved very HI, defiling the mosques, and plundering the Muham- 
madan inhabitants, Sher Singh was here joned by the Bannu troops, 
who had mutinied, taken the fort of Dalipghur, and slain the brSve Fatah 
'Khan, Tiwana, and continued his march along the Chenab in the direc- 
tion of Wazirabad, which had beennocupied by Lai Singli Moravia, Chief 
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Justice of tlie Sind Sagar DoaTjj who had joined the robulsj with 2,OO0 
ii'regulara. 

Sirdar QJmltaf Shigh had, during the month of October, been intrU 
guing on all sides. To the BaraUzni Sirdars he promised the Province of 
Peshawar, in return for' their nssistance ; and he had succeeded in indu< 
cing the whole of the Sihh troops at Poshnwar to join Inin. In spite of 
the efforts of some of their officers, who remained firm to their duty, they 
revolted oii the Sfdth of August, an^ marched to join Chatiar Siusk 
Captain Abbott held out gallantly, In Hazara ; and Lieutenant Herbert 
defended the fort of Attock till the 2ud of January, when, being with- 
out hope of succour, and his troops deserting to the enemy, lie was com- 
pelled to fly. After liho fall of Attoclc, Chatlar Sinyh nutrehed to join 
Ills son SIter Singit, 

The army under the Ilaja had, on the Snd November, received a 
Bovoto olieok at Ram Ntvgar from the Briiislt. under Lord Gougli. The 
affair was entirely fought by the cavalry and artillery, and can hardly 
he called a battle. On the- let of December, Sir Joseph Thackwell, viiith 

I • 

the advanced part of t]^e anny, crossed the Chenah, and advanced 
against the Raja’s position. Some sharp lighting took place, in front of 
the entrenchment, but no attack was in.ade upon the position, and, on the 
night of the 3rd December, 8her SingA retreated by the Jhelam, Jalal- 
pur, and Find Dadan Khan roads, and took up a position at Chilianwala, 
where, on the 13th_of January, the British army advanced to attack him. 
The accounts of this battle, little creditable to the British arms, has 
been often written. It has been called a victory j but neither the Sikh 
generals, nor the soldiery, considered that they had been defeated. AU 
fought well, but the hero of the day was Jowahir Singh Nalwa, son 
of Hari Singh,, the great Sikh General, who led the cavalry charge 
which had so great an influence on the result of the battle. 

Two or three days after the battle, Sirdar GAaitar Singh joined his 
sbn.s .camp, being received with a royal salute, and bringing with him, as 
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pi'iaonersj Major Goor|;e Lawrence, and Lieutenants Herbert and Bowie. 
'He had been successful in inducing Amir Dost Muhammad Shan to join 
him, having paid that Prince, as the price of his assistance, 30,000 £s. 
in cash, 15,000 Bs. in shawls, and 15,000 Rs. he engaged to pay atRawal 
Pindi. For this consideration the Amir seiaed the Province of Peshawar, 
cooperated in the siege of Attock, and sent a thousand cavalry, under 
his son, Akram Khan, to join the army of Chattar Sing/i. 

On the 2 1 st of February, the battle of Gujrat was fought, when the 
united Sikh and Afghan army was completely defeated, with the loss of 
5? guns. This was virtually the end of the war. The victory' was fol- 
lowed up with vigour, and at Rawal Pindi, on the I4th March, Clrnttar 
^ittgh and Shei' Siitgi, with what remained together of the Sikh army, 
some 16,000 men, laid down their arms. 

As far as regards the Attariwala Sirdars, these were the chief 
incidents of the war. A connected history of that war, so' irhportant 
to Ijpth England and the Parijab, has yet to be written 5 but it will not 
be here out of place to say a few w'ords on the causes that led to it. 

At the close of the Satlej campaign, the Sikh army, which had, 
since the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, been ever increasiug in num- 
bers, tvas, in a great measure, disbanded. The Fanjab villages were 
filled with a discontented soldiery, averse to peaceful occupations, and 
firmly believing that their late reverses were alone owing to the treachery 
and incapacity of their leaders. These men were anxious to try their 
fortune once more on the field of battle. At the capital. Raja Lai 
Singh, the Minister, whom it was necessary for tire English Govern- 
ment to support, was highly unpopular. By the^troops he was hated 
for his share in the Satlej disaster, and for his intrigues with the 
Maharaui; by the Sirdars for his avarice, which cost many of them 
their jagirs. Even after his fall from power, the new administration 
was hardly more popular. Raja Tej Singh was an incompetent inan, 
and an upstart. His rise bad been owing more to his fortune than his 
abilities, and he was supposed to be entirely under the orders of the British 
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Resiclout, Major H, Lawrenco. There wore many minor causes for 
clisooutent. Oow-kilUng was no longer allowed to bo a crimes apd the 
hated Muhammadans, who had always, under Sildi rule, hcou a pcrao< 
cuted race, were allowed to practise their religious rites, publicly aud 
ostentatiously. The people at large, too, believed that the English 
never intended to leave the ‘Panjab j although the truth was that the 
British ti*oops only remained at the earnest request of tho principal 
Sirdars, who dreaded a return of the anarchy which had preceded 
the Satlej oampaign. Thus there was plenty of material for rebel* 
lion, ready at hand, but the genius and political sagacity of Major 
Lawrence, and the confidence which the natives placed iu him, might 
have preserved peace, had ho not been compelled, by bad hoaltb, tu 
leave the country at a most oridoal time. 

The robellion of 184:8 began with the outbroal; at Multan; This 
was entirely uiipvcmoditatod, There is no reason to bcUevo that the 
attack on the British Ofllcors was made by tho orders oc witl^tho 
connivance of Biwan Mulraj ; but when he had been compromised, 
by that attack, he remeinbered that ho liad at his disposal immense 
wealth, 'devoted troops, and the strongest fortrosa in iipper India, 
while the power which could punish and avenge was far off, aud 
to him almost unknown, Qf two .evils ho considered rebellion the 
lesser. Mad a British force marefied against Multan, on the first 
news ' of the outbreak reaching Ifahore ; had the punishment followed 
the offence, swiftly and decisively, the Sikhs would not have rebelled, 
But the delay in the punisbmeht qf one traitor, allowed them, to 
believe that treason might rernain altogether unpunished. 


The defection of -Baja SifliyA before Multan was uls,o nnpre* 
meditated, Till the night of the 13th of September, he remain^' 
firmly loyal in the presence of temptation, such as few mpp hav© 


ever been ex,pos6d to, His influence over his , troops was greats, and 
ih_^-jpn |gib ie. that he might have kept.; .them to, their ffuty, till dose, 
of the .slhg^, had not the entreaties of his father induced him,, much 
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against his will, to jom the rebel side. It was the rebellion of Sirdar 
Chattar Singh which caused that of his son. There had been several 
insignificant > outbreaks in outlying Districts of the Panjab before; that 
of QhaMar Snmgh^ but it was he who made the rebellion a national 
one and brought ruin upon the country. 

"What then were the reasons for thaUar SwgVs conduct? Why 
was he ‘thus disaffected while his son was actively , loyal ? It is difficult 
to believe that he was ambitious for himself. He was an old, broken-' 
down man, and a confirmed invalid. Hia intellect, never brilliant, 
had become weakened by ill health and advancing age. He had long 
talked, of abandoning worldly affairs, and going oh a ' pilgrimage to 
the Ganges,' and he had declined a Pajaship in favor of his son. 
Nor conld he have hoped to benefit his son by the expulsion of the 
En^ish from the Panjab. STter l^ngh had been placed at the, head of 
the Sikh Aristocracy, by the British, and he might r^sonahly hope, 
in time, to obtain, the Ministership at Lahore, and the < Guardian- 
ship, of the jroung Pripce to whom his sister was hetrothpd. This 
engagement, too, gave the family more importance in the eyes pi the 
English .th|ui of the Sikhs, for, as the young Maharaja grew up, he 
would probably marry many other wives, and in the Panjab the influ- 
ence of a wife is little felt outside the walls of the Znnana, SAw 
Singh was well content with his own prospects J there was no reason 
that Chaitar Singh should be dissatisljed. It was at one time assert- 
ed that the suspicions of Captain Abbott drove Chaiiar Singh into 
treason, but that able Officer only: suspected where there was good 
reasoh for suspicion, and the correctness of his judgment has been 
fully; proved. 

, .Sirdar Chnttar Singhwn^ a weak and a timid man, and was ever 
accustomed to. depend upon thcadvioe of wiser anidiiimre detctteiav 
ed ‘ than himself. . . There was ©i»‘ man ;«]^ir!Whom, tipOtr 

all - others, he . was, accustom^ 'to. fVely, arid ' thfe*'t*^W^#]5!faharaja’ 
Gulab .Singh, There -had not been »n intrigue -Sn. the- Panjab, for 
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mny years pset, in which Qulab SiugU had act hesn lengaged, ,8»d. 
ftota which lie had not reaped adxvaatage. The most ncooraplkhed' 
of courtiers, the most subtle of diplopjatista, the most uuscrupalous ' 
Of intriguers, .(JMMr Swffi found him ,tho moat dangmiw of hdeaids. > 

' The friendship between these men was of the closest -deaeriptioni 
■When the .brother of Chattar Singh died, it was the influenoa of 
Gulab Singh that procured for the Sirdar the grant of half his 
estates,, to. the prejudice of the son of the deceased. In the troubles 
under Haja Hira Singh, Cjiaitar Singh had stood boldly by his friend, 
and, .for .his sake, heoame, an accomplice in the murder of Prince. 
Peshora Singh, The Sirdar would never have determined on rebdliou 
without consulting Gulah Singh, but, even had he so determined, Gulah. 
Singh could, without difficulty, hiive dissuaded him from it, 

Although the prooft of Guliib Singh’s oomplichy in the reheilion 
might tail to satisfy a court of law, yet there is sufficient evidence for 
history to decide against him. Xu the first place there is the universal' 
bffiief, shared ''by the late Dost Muhammad Khan, that Gulab 'Singh* 
was the instigator of the rebellion, and that, against his will, Chattdr 
' iS%^WoaMnbt haVd raised Ws hand'. The evidence of tfirn Nandi’ 
fltif agent sdntiiy tbthc'Mnhftraja, recorded in OctobeV,' 

3I&49, though iu many parts okaggetdted and oontradlotory, bears fh^* 
general stamp of truth, If his evidence is received, there cau be nd 
doubt of the Maharaja’s couneotion with the rebels. Ilira Nand does 
not appear to have had any reason for accusing the Maharaja unjiiStly, 
atid. his evidence (s ooufirmed, iumany important particulars, by other' 
witnesses, whose depositions were subsequently taken. No dooumeutafy 
evidence of any importauce was discovered, but the most wily of njeh 
wap .not likely tp eomitiait himself by writing what might be jiseriNdbp 
usplaiopd, or expressed by a aigu, or by the prefiuvsiofa fluger. ®bi«a 
^ch at least is certein, that rebels, and tha* families <*£ 

Maharaja’s territesries } tliSt,»e|ifll tiroops marched 

thenoe tlisir sii;q?plies.j ' .»ttd -thatiJ' 
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G-oyfiraittant, itaai tiiiling in the extreme. ' ' , 

But with all this, It is impossible to bdieve that KCaharaja (julah 
Singh desired the defeat of the British, Qratitude for the grant of 
Kashmir any other man than Gulab Singh might he expected to fed j 
but putting this aside, he was well aware'that Lis existence as a 
sovereign prince depended upon the presence of British ‘ troops in the 
Panjah. He induced Ghattar Singh to iis^bel, because he desired his 
destruction.aud that of his sou ; because he hoped for the subversion of 
file Ldiore monarchy, and the establishment of British supremacy 
in the Fanjab. He perceived that^ if the country remained tranquil, 
the British would, as agreed, leave it, and Baja 8h«r Mngh obtain 
power, and he also knew that, in that case, the Sikh arms would he 
first turned against him. He had been more surprised than any' one 
dse at finding himself sovereiga of Kashmir, and he khe^ 'that 
the loss of this Ptovinoe was lodked Upon, by the Whole Slkh l^ktidk 
with shame and rage, for it had been won With difficulty by the old 
Haharqs, and with the blood of many brave Sirdars. Nor were the 
^ikba foar.. Host Muhammad Khan remembered that Kashmir 

had opee belonged to Kabul, and was ready to attack it at the. first 
opportunity*, It was for this that ha made an allmnoo wilh.the Sikhs 
whom he hated, and intrigued with the wild Muhammadan tribes of 
TTjiy.p.rfth. Between the Sikhs and the Afghans, Gulab, SiQgb|'^*® 
well aware, that, without British aid, he must inevitably fall* 


His policy being thus in favor of the Boglish, ^ xeasonSs tbat'eaua- 
ed him to &Qin. giving active assistance , to them are plain. He 

himself the jmstigstm; of the rebellion, directly oppose it, 
witdintik'epiitb^ .great hatred Sikhs and .Afghan; would 
have united him, and ^nystmin Baisha^sw 

British kopp8;;w5i!e ' 
waited ontd spnis db^dsd suedes 
him to declare himself, heart and soolj-on its Side | but,' after' Chiiiat», 
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wala, ho began to dowbt wliothor the English oouhl really hold the 
country. The decisive overthrow of the Sikhs, in 1S45, had made 
him believe that, with a larger force, and with far greater advantages 
of position, possessing as they did Lahore and Amritsar, the English 
would again obtain an easy victory. Even their temporary retirement 
would he fatal to him, aud thus, when he saw the first portion of ttie 
campaign undecisive and unsatisfactory, ho trembled for the result, 
and did not dare to break with the Sikhs, Had Gulab Singh joined 
the English openly and boldly, the campaign might have been more 
q^nickly decided; but this was not possible to him. His caution and 
hesitation icf deciding on a plan were eqiuil to his boldness aud vigom: in 
its estecution. . Every course presented to his keen intellect so many, 
dangersj.that he ever forbcre to act until circumstances forced him. into, 
aetion, Tliough persoually bravo and fond of war, it washy, fraud, not 
by force, that his policy was distinguished. Throughout his whole lif^ 
ho had never joined a losing party, or even a winning one until 
success was undoubted and assured, , ■ , 


. : Tire poKoy of Maharaja Gulab Singh was thus corriplo^cly successftii; 
Ths'SMis. wbre conquered ; tho iAfghans driven, ignominiously, frera 
tMl l^ahjdb, and' tike a^tutAtfonttiter of their downfal ruled^ in ptafce, 
Udder the: strong pioteidion of the only nation be Irad ever learnt to' 
’trust,'. ' ' ' '' , ' ’ ' 


The evidence against Maharaja Gulab Singh, however convincing it 
may appear to those who have studied the history of the times, must still 
be admitted to he incomplete and indecisive. No evidence in his favour' 
wte ever heard, and if Diwan Joala 8ahai, and other 6f his nonfidontial 
agents, were esaidined, they ' might be able to explain inamy pointffWhich 
how appear most suspicious. Whatever hand 'Qulah Singh may*’ harii 
had in the rebelliouL of Ckailcer Singhj he was -tidt' thfe Sole cailsb of tfib 
sfecondSikh wair. The old Khalsa army, au& thb Whole "Sikh haitW, 


'<f|heh Was, hy constitution and creed, 


military; would never -hdVS 
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without a defeat wliicli, like that of Gmjrafc, left them no option hut that 
of suhmitting to the stronger. Even the troops of Sirdar ' Chattar Singh 
•WQxe thoroughly, disaffected, and without any .lid or instigation from Gulab 
Singh, they would, in all probability, have sooner or later, rebelled. 

The Maharaja was, at all events, not hostile to the British, if he de- 
, sired and plotted for the downfal of the Sikh empire, it is impossible to 
blame him, for the Sikhs hated him fully as much as he did them, and 
would have seen his ruin with the utmoat satisfaction. 

Sirdar 'Ohaiter Skgh, Eaja 8her Smgh, and Sirdar Utaf Singh, who 
had also joined the rebels, were placed under surveillance at Attari, bnt 
being discovered still carrying on a treasonable correspondence, they were, 
in January, 1850, sent as prisoners, first to Allahabad and then to Calcutta., 
Their estates were all confiscated. Chaitm Singh before the war possessed 
jagirs of the value of l,,a2, 000 Rs,, 67,000 being personal, and 65,000 
Rs. subject to service. Raja 8hr Singh and his brother,' had persoual 
jagirs worth 4!i,220 Bs. An allowance was granted them of 7,200 Rs,, being 
3,400 Rs. each to Chattar Singh, Sher Singh and Ufar Singh. Chlai Singh 
did not join the rebels, being under suveillance at Lahore., He bad been 
placed, with his brother Sher Singh, in charge of the young Maharaja 
and -the household arrangements of the palace; and he was evidently pre- 
paring to leave Lahore and join his &ther, when he was arrested on the 
17 th September, and detained, in safe custody, till the close of the war. 
■Nothing was, however, proved against him, and his pension of SjfiOO Bs, 
was equal in amount to what he had received, in land, previous to the 
war. 

Bibi Jhy Kour was never married to Maharaja Dalip Singh. After the 
war the match was broken off, and she eventually married Janmeja Singh,*, 
son of Sirdar Ishar Singh, Gil, Mariwala, by whom she had jtw® ’ 

died in 1863. In January, 1854, Chait(ij»M^] &^,^gh . 

whose conduct since annexation had'beea' wreprbi^cj^Mhii '|y!erei released 
from confinement, and allowed to choose their own place of residence^ 
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vriihin w-rfain limita. Thciv .ollowancCH were also vaifiod ; that of ChUai’ 
Singk to 8,000 Us., and of Sim Singh to 0,000 Rs. Uuriijg tho Bumese, 
the Peraian, and the Sontlial campaigns, Raja iSIwf l^ing/t olleyod his 
aorvicea to Q-ovemmciit, and he oven volunteered for aorvicc in Chinn, 
daring the late war. 'When the mutinies hrolco out Sirdar Gniab Sit^k 
received a command, and served, throughout tho wav, with distinguishod 
gallantry, Pie received the title of Captain, and with his brothers TeJ 
Singh and Aitar Singh, the grant of a zamindari, in Oude, worth 28,800 
Es. per annum. Bach of the brothers also hold a life pension of 7,200 Rs, 
raised to that amount on the death of Eiija Shor Singh which took place, 
at Benares, in 1858. 

Eaja Sher Singh, according to Hindu ideas, obliterated all the faults 
of his life, by tho sanctity of his death. When ho felt his end approach- 
ing, ho called tho Brahmans to his bed-side, and asked of thorn how he 
could escape transmlgralioii, the constant and livo-long terror of Hindus. 
They told him that, for sovon days, ho must lie, fasting, by tho Ganges, 
Hsteningto the Bhng.aw.at, tho most micrcd of ullthe oightoon Pnranas. So, 
morning after morning, the dying Rajo was carriod to the river-side, end, 
throughout the day, he listened, as well as his fading sense would allow, 
to the words of the Puran. 

On the evening of tho seventh day, ho gnvo 2,000 Rs to tho Brah- 
mans, and died. 

Thus, an exile, far from his country, in the sacred city of Benares, 
and by the waters of tho holy river, died, before his time, Raja Sher 
Singh, His father, Sirdar Chatiar Singh, had died early in the some 
year at Calcutta. 
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ITojia Sixsn. 

D. W88. 

Sirdar Desa Singli. 

M. D. of Eai'ius Singh Hai^rBh4 
s. X833. 

__J 

Sirdar Lehna Singh. Sirdar Sujar Singh. Sirdar Haftiodh Singh 

i. U, B. of S. Tara 3. SuUanwind. m, b. of 8. Wazit Bingh. 1. K. b. of 8. Qnlah 3., Oliamiyari. 

ii. H. B. of S. Nnr S., Aimehwala. Bangarnangal, ii. M. B. of Samant Bingh, Sanhlrrol. 

B. 1854. B. 1887. B. 1820. 

Sirdar Byal Singh. 

B, 1848. 


II. B. of S. Shor Singh, Amballa. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The village of Majitlia,, sifcaafced tea miles to the north of the city 
of Amritsar, has given its name to one of the most distingaUhed families 
of the Panjab. The great Majithia family is divided into three branches; 
represented hy Sirdars Singh, SuraS Singh, and Mehtab Singh, The 
relationship between these Sirdars is distant, and the history of their 
families is qnite distinct. 3icia,t Dgai. Singh and Sirdar Mehlah Singh 
are fifth cousins ; but Surat Singh is a very remote Wnsman, and it is 
necessary to go back fourteen generations to find a common apcBsbr for 
the three Majithia' Sirdars. 


First in rank and influence b die family of Sirdar J)gal Singh, 
His 'groat grandfather, Nodh Singh, was a respectable Zamindar of the 
Shergil- Jat tribe, an account- of the origin of which . will be found-jOn 
referrbg to the History of Command^t JJowa Singh, 

Nodh Singh married the sister > 


Chief of Dharamkot-lBaggah, andfoecaffie of 

his brother-in-law, who was of the Kanheya misIj.aijfd’pMsesBed a large 
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territory in llic Gurdaspur diatrict. A’oiW Siugk Required a jagiv of 
2, GOO Ra. including two wells, at Majitlia, and died in 17^8, leaving one 
son, Dem Sinffh, then twenty years of ago. The young man succcodod to his 
father’s estate, and till the year 1809, remained iu the service of the Bag, 
gah Sirdars, But when Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in that year, marched 
to Majitha and Dhaxamlcot, determined to seizo the estate of Sirdar Bndh 
Singh, Baggali, who had failed to give the supplies demanded of him for 
the Kangra expedition, Desa Singli, who was very wise in his generation, 
saw that resistance was hopeless, and having besides no love for Budh 
Singh, weujb over to the side of the Maharaja, who received him with open 
arms, and, when Budh Singh was vanquished, bestowed upon him the jagirs 
of Sukalghar and Bhagowal, which had, for many years, been a portion 
of the Baggalt estate. 

Sirdar I>Mtf Sing7t then accompanied Rniijit Singh in his expedition 
to Kangra, where Baja Sansar C'hnnd of Katoch hiid begged his asais' 
tanoe to expel the Gurkhas, under Anvar Singh, Thapa. SauBav Gbaud 
must have found it difficult to distinguish his friends from his enemies, for 
Ranjit Singh, driving out the Gurkhas, seized his fort, the key to the 
Kah^a Valley, and appointed Dm Singh its Commandant. He was 
also made Nazim, or Governor, of the Hill States, Kangra, Ohamba, 
Nurpur, Kotlah, Shahpur, Jasrota, Bassowli, Mankot, Jaswan, Sihah, 
Golev, Kolhor, Mandi, Suket, Kuin, and Datarpur. In 1811, Sirdar 
Desa Singh marched against the fort of Kotlah, half way between Kangra 
and Nurpur, held by Dhyan Singh, who had been wazir of the Baja Goler, 
and who, trusting to the strength of his position, had given himself the airs 
of an independent Chief. The Maharaja . promised Desa Singh half the 
Ilaka of .Tilokbathj in which the fort was situated, in jagir, if he succeeded 
in reducing it in a week, and the energetic Sirdar did the work in the 
appointed time, and obtained the jagir, worth 7,000 Es. Two, years 
later, he was sent to annex the territory of the Baja of ^afipur,^whp 
.^fd.heen shameleasly arrested at Lahore. 
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SMat JDtsa Sing A was appointed Governor of the city of Amritsar, 
and in 1818, he served in the Maltan campaign, with distinction, in 
the force of Prince Kharrak Singh. After this he returned to his Hill 
Governorship, ahd collected, as usual, the revenue, and the tribute due 
from the different states. Bilaspur alone was refractory, and J)(sn Singh 
marched against the Baja and seized his territory, both on the 3ikh side of 
the river, and that under British protection. This was in violation of the 
Treaty of the 25th August, 1809, and the British troops were, without 
delay, put in movement to resist it. Banjit Bingh repudiated the action of 
his lieutenant, and obliged Zleea to visit Captain Boss, the officer 
in charge of the Hill frontier, to offer apologies, which were accepted 
readily, and indeed the civilities which passed between them rourod the 
Maharaja’s jeolousy, and, for some time. Jib forljade Desa Singh to have 
any intevoouvae with any British officer. ' Mr. Sloorcroft, passing througli 
Amritsar, in 1820, found that Desa Siiigh .was unable to visit him on 
aoooupt of this prohibition. , Ajjout this time the Sirdar received a grant 
ofIlaka Baggawala, ,intho Pirozpurdis{riotj w^ere he built a fort, and 
seised, by violence, some villages lis^on^ing to the Allinwalia Sirdar, in the 
Malanwala Ilaka. His , jagips were very extensive. , Daring the reigp of 
Banjit Singb, ho, with his son, Lehna Singh, received grants to the value 
of 1,24,260 Bs. per annum. These included Majitha, Tiloknath, Baggu- 
wala, a large portion of the old Baggah estate, of which he had been made 
governor, Bhaowal, Harriki, Khudpur, Naosliera-NangU, and ^amonahad, 
in the Kangta district, ^ 


Bipdav D&m Smgh died in 1832, and was succeeded, in all his estates 
and honours, by his eldest son Bitdar lehia BmA. His life hud been 
nnifortmly prosperous, and the favour of his Sovereign who had given him 
itte of Easir-ul-iktidar (cbiaf of exalted dignity) never lessened. He 
was'a'brave and auccessM 'soldier, a -wise and liberal administeo^i 
«nd 4na nartet tfiiaembered,#ilb 


mevet>( 
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■ Sii.'Har sersed, with credit, in the ^Vtultnn oampaigm of 

1818, and soon became known for ability and learning. When Ranjit 
Singh determined to seize tlie possessions of his mother-in-law, Mai Sadda 
Kour, Jjihna Skgh- was saleotad to siiperltitend the unpleasant work. 
The intriguing lady was seized and carried prisoner to Amritsar. All, 
lier estates were oonfisoated, and the great Kanheya mial, of which she 
was head, made no attempt to save her. Ranjit Singh had not expected so 
easy a success, and said, in full Parbar, All these Kanheyas are cowards 
and .traitors.” Among those who heard this speech was Jodh Singhs 
Harchandar. ‘ He set off at once, threw himself, with a few men, into the 
IKanga fort, and defended it for some time, bravely. The fort of AtaU 
ghat also held out for three weeks, defended by one of Mai Sadda Kour’Is 
slave girls,, who seemed to have acquired some of the spirit of her 
jnistress. . . ’ . ' 

After the death of J5«a Singh, his son received charge of the Hill terri- 
tory between the Ravi and tlie Satlej, and held the appointment till the be- 
ginning of 1844. Lehm Singh did not reside in the hills, but at Amritsar 
or Majiths. At the former place, ho was in charge of the Davhar 
Sahib, the Sikh temple, as his! father had been, a post of importance, 
req^uiring great tact and judgment Once a year he made a tour in the 
hills, to inquire into the state of the country, to redress grievances, and 
to examine the accounts. He was a mild and benevolent man, and, like 
Beta Singh, bears the charaotev of being one of the best Governors that 
the Sikh rule (famous, for rapacity and corruption) ever produced. Lehm 
Singh possessed the greatest influence with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
and bis counsel was always ' listened to with respect. His titl® was, 
Hasam ud Doulah (the sword of the state). 

^ ’ ‘ ' » I . i ' I j , , 'r ' • • 

, In 1834, O^ar Singh, Majxthin,^ brother of Lehna^ Singh, 
lected to ,take charge of a mission to Calcutta to .couyey preseutS'-for 
4he King, of .England, , apd to, endeavpur, Jf ppssible?, to .asosrtajp ;4!ip 
intentions of the British Government with regard to fSbikarpu^. ^53^. 
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iseleotion was not a happy one, Sirdar. Gt^'ar Sinffi> was. a young 
man of ordinary ability, considerable conceit, and ^debauched habits. 
He took with him 100 men, splendidly .appointed, the finest that co.uld 
be picked out of the Sikh army. 'With him, too, to keep him in order, 
were sent Eai Govind Jas, brother to Rai Kishan Chand, Qulab Singh, 
commandant, called afterwards Calcnttia, and Dewa Singh commandant ; 
and plenty of difficulty they had with their charge, who fell desperately 
in love with a JEuropean woman, in Calcutta, and wanted to' marry her, 
to the honor of Govind Jas, and the annoyance of Ranjit Singh, who 
excluded him for some time, after his return, from Darbar. He brought 
back no information about Shikarpur, but plenty of English airs and 
graces, which created great amusement at the Lahore court. Among 
other English tastes acquired by Gujar SingA^ was a love for champagne, 
from the effects of which, one evening, about two years after his return 
from Caloutta, he walked . over the parapet of the roof of his house at 

• I ' ' J I '•( A* 

Amritsar, aud,. falling some 40 feet, was killed on the spo|.^ s, V 

In 1840, after the death of , Ranjlt, !Pri&Oei^ao.,NihBl'Singh seut a 
force under Sirdar Ajit Sikgb, Sindhanwalia, and General Ventura, against 
Maiidi., Rajr Salbir Sen was taken prisoner and brought to Amritsar, im- 
'prisoned in Govindghar, and his territory annexed. Sat Lehna Singh in. 
terested. himself, very warmly, for his old friend, and when Maharaja Sher 
Singh asoended the throne, procured his release and the restoration of his 
country.' He signed, with the Sindhanwalias and other. Chiefs, .the 
agreement which was to exclude Sher Singh from the throne, .for at 'least 
a time; and when that Prinoe' marched to Lahore, and, besieged..thcR fort, 
Lehna Singh was in great alarm and hid himself in tTamadarlChashhal 
SingVa house till the end of the siege. ' 

When Raja flira Singh rose to power. Sirdar lehna Singh, was 
hkted» by Saiiditi Jalla, the :miuisteri8<-, confidant, fearing to lostfjhis 
estates or ’ hia<' life, ' and filled : ^^h sudden .^eligpous aspirai^uisy^klho 
• Panjab. pUgrimTage,. HB ‘fi&t %irii&^rrySardwi^yi,%fi'd rrohw' pro- 
ceeded, to Benares,, Allahabad, Jag^auatH-and tOalcutfeij vheroha was 
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residing when the Satlej cBinpaign comtnonoed, In November, iSdo* 
Tiafovo leaving the Rmjab, ho made over the mnnngomeiit of hU esUteS 
to his half-brother Hanjodk Singh^ the youngest son of Sirdar Dim 
by a hill woman, 

Sirdar Ranjodh Singh was, at this time, a general in tho Sikh arniy, 
lie had lately relnrned from the expedition sent by the Wazir Jowahir 
Singh against Itaja Glnlab Singh of Jammu, and was quite ready for 
a war with the English, for whom ho had nO great love. He moved ' 
his brigade, consisting of 10,000 infantry, 60 guns, and some irregu- 
lar cavalry to Yhilor, and on the 17th January, 1840, crossed the 
Satlej, intending to move on Lodianah, and capture, if possible, the 
siege train which was on its way to the head-quarters of the army. 
At Baddowal, on the 2lBt January, ho intercepted the force of Sir Harry 
Smith, who was marching to Ludianah, and, more from the oxhaustion 
of the British troops, than from any display of generalship on his part^ 
captured almost all the baggage of tho army, This affair bo much 
enoonragod the troops of Ranjodh jSingA, who had been joined by Sirdar 
Aji't Singh 'of Ladwa, that, at AUwal, on tho 28 th JanuAiy, they left a 
Bteong positiou) contrary to the orders of the General, to attack tho Bri- 
tish foroe, ddSeat which they experienced is matter of history, and 

thercas «o QieOashm to dwell ‘upon it here. Ranjodh Singh, was, if any thing, 
Buperior to the other leaders nf the’ 'Sikh army ] if leaders they can 
be called, Who W^e ever the last to ’enter ‘the ight and the first to iw 
away. His generalship was lu oontempUble os that of Raja Lai Singih,. 
amd his cowardice as conspicuous as thHt (of ‘Raja Tej Singh, but he was 
no totdtok, He had no confidieutial agents in the British camp as Eaja 
X)al Singh had, nor did he, like the Jtaja, pray for and labour for the 
triumph of the English. 

Soon after the dose'of ihe campaign^ Sirdar JheAna Smgi retaniied 
foenn Oalontta, atthein'viliation'ofithe Douual and the Biesidetft. HSf 
defdined %> be .formally aclnnitted into the Council, bent was ready to 
privwlKdy, any advice he could, .and mocepted the . chavime of ABniitBsir; 
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Ctovindghar, and the Manjhafj in its widest acceptation, heing the whole 
tract of confitiy hotween the JS^avi and the Bias, from the Hills to 
Kassur. A great dispute now arose between Lehna Sing^ and Banjodih 
Singh. The latter had preserved the estates entrusted to him,, for two 
years and a half, in very difficult times, and claimed, on Lehna SivagKi 
return, a half share of them, lehna Singh only wished to allow him a 
pittance, amounting to about a twentieth of the whole. Both proposals 
were unjust, and it required all the influence of Sir H. Lawrence to 
settle the dispute, and to induce leina Singh to allow his half-brotheir 
a jagir of 12,000 Bs. per annum. 

In August, ]184fd, Lehna SingA oonsented to Join the Connerl'. His admi- 
nistration of the Manjah had been successful. Although he had an ohjec- 
tion to capital punishment, he eontriwed to free the country of rohhers andf 
dacoits, who had overrun it, after the close of the war y and thePe was nO' 
Sirdar whose rule was BO generally popular. Butltis'praotidedeyasaw 
the signs of coming disturhances aiPd he determinedtto foaveithe Paojabt 
In January, 1 848, he left for Benares.. His personal’ ja^S) and religions 
grants, amounting to 42,000 Bs., and. service jagirs of 15,000 Bs., were 
eontinned to.him. AIL the other jagirs were resumed) but tdie Parbar 
promised to restore them on his return to the conntty. 

At the close of the Satlej campaign. Sirdar JRanjodh Singh, who had 
been most averse to peace, was sent jrith am Engliph officer to induce 
the G-overnor of the Kangta fort to submit. His exmlions. to eifoot 
this object were not great, and there is every reason, to beKeve that^ 
through his instigation, the garrison held out longer than it would other- 
wise have done. He Was then appointed Judge of Lahore, htit in this 
post he did not give any satisfaction. When the dispute with his brother 
was finally adjusted, some guns, which, should have been returned to lehna 
BingA, were concealed by Ranjodh SingA in a' house at Amritsar, Hq- 
denied tlieir concealment, but a forcible search heingt made,. a.lKrgft 
mortar, two 24-pounfl howitzers and a 6-poundflrw?ye found. Hiscoiti 
duct on this occasion indtuied'thu DalrbBrj oS’fliC recommeadation of the 
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Beaidont, to romovo luin fraia tUo JudcfCsUip, in wliioh lio was siicceBded 
by Sirdar Kanh Singh, Man. The next yuar, iSliS, soon after the out-, 
break at Multan, he was detected in a troaaonnblo correspondence with 
Kulraj, and was placed in confinonaent, only being released at the close 
of the war, 

"When SanJodJi Sinffk was arrested and enmed prisoner to the fort, 
10,000 * budkis, were left in h!a Lahore house, looljed up in a cheat, When 
the Sirdar was released, the money was gone. The theft was attributed 
to common thieves ; but it is- believed that some Sirdars, who are now 
wealthy and Ijonourad, could tell wliat became of the money. The Darbar 
confiscated his jagir, but, after annexation, he was allowed by his brother 
^n annunity of 2,500 lla. On the death of Le/ua Sin^h, the allowance 
ceased ; and the Government granted him a cosh pension of 8,000 Bs, 
per annum, whioh ho still holds. 

' Sirdar Leltm Sinj/U rotumod to the Punjab, in 1851, but, after two 
years, wont back to Benares whore he died on the 25tU July, 1864. He 
left one son, Sirdar D^al Singh, who is now about 10 years of ago, and 
who is in tho Court of Wards, Ha has received a good education in 
English, Persian and Hindi. He holds , a perpetual jaglc, of 0,000 Ra., 
and owns largo landed property at Benares, purchased by hie father 
some years ago. 

' Sirdar Lehm Singh was a man of considerable ability. He was a 
skilful mechanist, and an original inventor. He much improved the Sikh 
ordnance, and some very beautiful guns, of his manufacture, were taken 
at Aliwal and elsewhere. Among other things ho invented a clock, whioh 
showed the hour, the day of the month and the changes of the moon. He 
was fond of astronomy and mathematics, and was master of several lau" 
guages. As an administrator, Zehna Singh was very popular. The poor 
were never oppressed by him ; his assessments were moderate, and his 
decisions essentially just. As a stateman, ha may be said to have been 


* Badki, n gold coin, worth S Jls, 
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almost the only honest man in Lahore. Praudand corruption were su- 
preme, but the hands of Lthna Singh ware always clean j surrounded by 
the most greedy and unscrupulous of achemers, he preserved his honesty 
ansullted. Bat he had one falling, which made shipwreck of all his rir- 
tues, * He was a coward. Timid and superstitious, he was ever ready, 
at the appro ich of danger, to run off to Hardwar to bathe, or to Benares 
to feed a crpwd of hungry Brahmans. 

Had a man of the reputation, and administrative talent, of Lehnu 
taken the lead, in ISliSjili the Panjab, the great troubles which 
came upon the country might have been averted. But he was no true 
patriot. He did not understand that the religion of a statesman, and 
indeed of every brave man, is to stand by his country in times of 
danger, sharing her griefa, and, if need be, falling with her fall. > 

* Thoro is a Gaying, woll known in ths country, to tho cffiict tliali tliree ftmilioG in the 
Taical), Attoriwala, Man, and Mojithia, have possoBBed flic greatest number of remnikable 
ijnon* 

Tbs Attariwala Sirdars are brave and faitbieu. Tbe Men Sirdars, hendBOji^ gallant end 
lime the Miyithias, Wise end timid. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Like tlie rest of llio Majitlua clan, lire brotlicra, Izsat ShigJt an^ 
Sahaj Singli, followed the fortunes of the Sulcarchalcia Sirdars, heed 
Singh was able to acquire a strip of the Dlmnni country on his own 
aoconnt, and held it, with much difficulty, and by dint of constant 
fighting, till his death, in 177^. His sous, Falah Singh and Jaimat 
Singh, were mere boys at the time of his death, so his brother SahaJ Singh 
took possession of tho estate. In 1781, Sahaj Singh died, and Uttam 
Singh, his eldest son> succeeded to the whole property, without any op- 
position from Fatah Singh and Jaimal Singh, who might have been 
reasonably expected to have claimed tlieir father’s share. The cousins 
lived together in harmofiy, and when Eanjit Singh rose, to power, sub- 
mitted to him, and having paid tribute, were confirmed in the estate. 
However, soon after this in 1803-4, the Maharaja marched in the 
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RatFalpiudi direction and demaaded the surrender of Nila and'Rotas, 
a large and, strong fort about six miles from the river Jbelaili, ^hioh 
had been captured from the Afghans by Sirdar Ohatrat Singh; Sirdar 
Uttam Singh refused, but before, hoatilitiee commenced thought better 
of it, and gave up both to the Mabaraid, who placed the fort in the charge 
of Mohr Singh Iiamba and Eaja Nnr Khan, and the Maharaja then took 
possession of the whole Dhanni country, theii famous ■ for its breed of 
horses. Athr Singh, the adopted-son of Uttam Singh, was, in 1809, made 
governor of the district about Rawalpindi, Uttam Singh died in 1827 and 
all his jagirs were resumed. , But the family were not left destitute. Attw 
Singh received in estate.of 28,000 Rs. atSyud Kasra and Gfanja Mahal, 
and Kahn Singh-f his .cousin, whosS father Sirdar Amhr Singh had falleti 
in Hazara, ate of the same value at Kot Bhai and Syadpur. Amar Singh, 
the father of Khhn Singh, was a fery distinguished soldiet.. He was 
known as Amar Singh, Kahn (great), while the fathet 6f Sirdar Mehtab 
Singh, Majithia, was known as Amar Singh, Khur'd (small). ‘ 

When l)iwan Bam Hyal tras killed Ih Haima, Aiiuir 'Singh, Kahn, 
was appointed governdr of that country. At first he held it in tolerable 
quiet; butirially quarrelled with Muhammad K.han,Tarin, acMef of note, 
and at Taraghar gave a severe defeat to the tribes Dhund, Tarin, Tanol 
and Kurral, who had taken up arms in his favour. ■ The battle was over ; 
the enemy bad taken to flight, apd the Sikh force had retired frpm the 
field, when Amar Singh, thirsty and fatigued, went down to the little 
stream Samandat to bathp and drink. He had , only a few jboraamen 
with him, and a number of the enemy returning and seeing the weak- 
ness of the little party 5 came down, and killed Amar Singh and his fol- 
lowers, after a desperate defeuoe. For a month the, body of the Sirdar 
was left pn the ground where he .fell } but , at last the ^Sikhs recovered it, 
and itwasburntwjth dueflpnoprs, ■ ■ 

• To this day in .Yusafsai the name at Amar Sittgh is whll' tdfnejtthrtiefd, ' 
and. the people still -show a large tree, pierced through and through with 
a^u acro^j which thej' say WAS Shot from the how af Amar $irig$. • 
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Ailar was Borae time after allowed to have the mimageraeut of 
the old family Ilaka of Dhauni, though not to hold it in jagir. He was 
killed in Haisara in 1843, and hU only son' Surat Singh succeeded him. 
This young man was stationed at Peshawar with his sowars, and during 
the first Panjab war in 181'5-4G had to keep order about Naoshera which 
was in a very unsettled state. When Raja Lai Siirgh wJis minister, ho. 
tried to induce to exchange liis jagir in Jhelam for one in 

tho Bari Doab, and when the Sirdar would not consent, he sent his- 
brother Amir Chand to seize, by foroe, tho jagir and the fort of Syad, 
Kaisra, ■ Surat Singh resisted this violence, but he would have been over* 
powered had not Lai Singh’s Kashmir intrigues worked his dowiifat, 
at the close of 1816. As it was a large portion of his jagirg were 
resumed, but were restored early in 1847. When the rebellion of 1848 
broke out, Sirdar Sing/t was at Poshawar, where ho' was in com- 
mand of tho Orderly regiment. IIo remained faithful to the last, more 
from timidity than from loyalty, and, when tho Peshawar troops mutinied, 
did his best to induce them to return to their duty. But when Sirdar 
Ohattar Singh, Attariwala, arrived at Peshawar, Kahn Singh joined 
him, though unwillingly, and served with the rebel army till tho end of 
the campaign, . 

' But Sirdar 'Surat Singh in no way shared his couiiin’s misgivings or 
fear's . ' He joined the rebellion from the first, and indeed was one of its 
exciters. It seems that so early as July, 1847, he had talked treason 
with Sirdar Chattar Siu’gh, and when he Was summoned from Peshawar, 
in July 1848, to join-Raja Sher' Singh, with 600 horse, he had another 
meeting on the road with 6hattar Singh, and brought to Raja Sher 
Singh hit iathev’s, iojviuiotlons to ' rebel. The defection of Kaja Slier 
Singli appears to ha,vb been irii a grenlt measure owing to Surat Singh’t 
evil influence. Tlie evidence of Shaikh Imamtiddin Khan is to the 
effect that at the meeting of Riya.Sher Sing.h*8 officers at Multan, , on the 
night pf the 14th September, Rajjt.Sher Singh , tried to persuade bis men 
to remain faithful, Jjut tliah^fw^ Skigh harangued the soldiery,- and by 
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his argumeuts so inflamed their passions that the Raja could only , secure 
his safety By. adopting the popular side and going over to Mulraj. When 
Slier Singh left Multan, Sitrat was placed in command of one 
division of his army ; a, 000 men and two gnns. On the march to;jalal- 
puc in the Gujranwala district, this detachment committed, many 
excesses. At Chnniot, especially, where the population is Muhammadan 
and at Jhang, ■ the mosques were defiled, and many of the inhabitants 
shamefully treated. Surat also plundered two lakhs of .Govern- 
ment money on its way to Multan. After the battle of Qujrat retribuiion 
came. The jagirs of Sur^at Siti^A, worth 22,500 Rs. were confiscated, and 
he was removed to Benares, .where he remained, under surveillance, on 
a pension of 720 Rs. per annum. 

Kahn Sinff/t's conduct was regarded with some pity. Be had tried to 
remain faithful, but had not at last strength to resist the persuasions 
and example of others, hut his criminality did not approach that of 
Snrai Singh. Hisjngira were confisoatacl, to the value of 40,000 Rs., but 
he was allowed a pension of 3,600 Rs. per annum, which he enjoyed till 
his' death, in 1863. 

■When Kain Singh lost his jagirs, he was the owner of two elephants, 
which had been used on all occasions of state. But. the Sirdar consider- 
ed that both he and his elephants could not live, in idleness, upon his 
pension, and determined to make them of use. He accordingly had a 
frame work constructed, to the under side of which some twenty ploughs 
were fastened, in a long line. To this he yoked his elephants, and the 
sagacious animals ploughed the Majitha fields, as if they had been born 
to the. work ; and people used to conne from all quarters to see the 
.wonderful sight. He also had a very large well and Persian wheel 
constructed, and made the elephants irrigate the fields which they had 
ploughed.' . . 

The mutiny of '1867 fbund .'Sirdar iiSwra# still in .exile, at 
Benares. Adversity had taught him wisdom, and he was now as warm 
in his loyalty as he had before been active in rebellion. 
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On the 4th June, 1857, the 87th N. I. wove hvokou up at Beuaies, and 
some suspioiotts movoniont hohinf ohserved in a oovps of Ludianah 
Siths present on the ground, the guns which wore being served agalngt 
the 37th, were turned againet the Sikhs. The whole afTnir seems to have 
been a miserable mistake, and there is no reason to believe that the corps 
was any thing but loyal; but it were not prepared for so severe a test of its 
loyalty ; and aooordingly charged the guns, but was repulsed with great 
loss and driven from the field. It happened that the Benares treasury, 
which contained several lakhs of rupees and the jewels of the Maharani 
Jiudan, valued at twenty lakhs, was guarded hy a detachment of the 
Sikh regiment which had been cutup. Hard by tbo treasury was the 
CbllecWft eourt, a atvoug raasonvy building, on the roof of whioh setae 
twelve civiliauB had taken their staixl, to defopd tho iroasuro and their 
own lives in the ovent of an outbreak. When tho Sikh guard hoard of 
tho fate of their oomrados, their agitation and rago was oxtremo, and they 
would corlninly have mulinied, fleixod the treasure, and attacked the 
Europeans, had not Sirdar Sum/ Shffk gone in among them, and by his 
personal iniluenoe and axposlulatioim kept them to a senso of tlioir duty. 
Through that long June night, the Sirdar, ably seconded by Pandit 
Giokal Chand, argued and entreated, till towards morning, the little 
party were osoorted to the mint by a European force. AtJaunpur, au» 
other detachment of the Ludianah regiment was stationed. When these 
men heard of the destruction of their regiment, they rose in fury, shot 
their Oommandiug ofiloer, murdered the Joint Maigstrale, and matched 
to Lucknow with the treasure. But for the gallantry and loyalty of 
Surai Singh, the same tragedy might have taken place at Benares. Some 
time later, the Sirdar commanded the force sent to bring in the Soltam 
pur fugitives, and on several other occasions showed conspicuous gallantry 
in the field, 

On the 6th July, when engaged with a body of Bajputs, who had 
attaoked Benares, he was severely Wounded by a sabre cut on the thigh, 
which confined him to his bed fet some months, and from the efieots df 
which he is still lame. 
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For Ills services during 1857) tte Supreme Government granted 
Sirdar Surat Bhgh a pension of 4,800 Rs. per annum, and a valuable 
jagir, in perpetuity, at Diimri, in tbe G-orakhpur district, N. W. Provinces. 
Fe also received permission to return to the Fanjab. In 1861, he oame 
back to his old home, at Majitha, where he now generally resides. 



SIliDAU MEHTAB SINGH, MAJITIIIA. 

% 

Hanna SiNflii, 

D. 180!i. 

j 

Jtijji isingb. Siidttr Amar Siiigli. 

11. 1848. 


Sh'dar MehiiA Singh. S. Oimlit MithSmgh. ICiilin Kiiigli. nardit'Ftingh. 

i. u. s. of Shng S. Kila Chunda. Singh. s. l8.'i7. n, 18!i(S. it. 138fi. 

ii. M. Xi of Oglmr 8. Lohinnwaln. s. 16S9. 

iii. U. s. of Qulab S. Bhnngi. 

X. 1811. ’ 

Bnclilttitv Bujii' Singh. HUlmnWgli. I’m'kli Smgli, UlmiiSingll, 
Siiigli. 11 . leu I. II. 18110. 11 . 185S, n. 1858. 

X. 18 , '. 8 . 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 

Mannd Singh was a followo* of Sinkr Charrat Sinj^h, Sukavcliiikia, 
graadfathor ol' Maharaja EanjU Singh, lie Fought with his lord against 
the Chattahs, and received a sorvice jngir o? dijOOO Ila. 0nder Sivciar 
Mahan Singh ho also served, and received the jngir of Judah, in the 
iJhelain district. When Ranjit Singh took Lahore in 1709, Mama Singh 
was an old man, but he was still active, and fought in the campaign of 
1802. He was killed in that year, before the fort of Chnniot, which 
Kanjit Singh was endeavouring to capture from Jassa Singh, Bhangi, 
Daasonda Singh, the eldest son, had died in his father’s life-time, and 
the whole jagir was resumed. 

As soon as Amur Singh was old enough to bear arms, the Maharaja 
gave him thevillagesof Tliallanwala and Sheikhopur, worth 1,600 Rs., and 
placed him in the Derail Khas, a regiment of irregular cavalry composed 


Dasaonda Singh. 
X), 1806. 
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of tlie sons of the Sikh nobility. ' At the siege of Multan', in 1818i tlie 
young Amur Singh displayed great ‘gallantry, and for his services in 
this campaign received the Ilaka of Majrali. The next year, after the 
Kashmir campaign, he obtained a grant of Jadah, \vhich had been 
held by his father, Manna Singh. He was sent to reduce the -Eokhri 
insurgents in the Shahpur district, who had refused to pay the revenue, 
and his expedition was quite successful. In 1884, he; accompanied the 
army under Prince Nao Nihal Singh, and Sirdar Hari Singh, Nalwa, ' 
tO' Peshawar, when that province was formally annexed to the Sikh em. 
pire. He was employed, in this campaign, on outpost duty, and many a 
severe figlit he had with the Afghans. At Shabicadr he was wounded by a 
musket ball in a night attack made by the Afghans, in force,' but although 
taken by surprise he rallied hi« men and drove back the enemy.' 

At the battle of Jamrud, on the 30th April, 1837, Sirdar Amar Singh 
commanded the centre ' migana ’ of the Sikh hrmy; consisting of the 
Maharaja’s Orderly, troops, called the Jaraadarwala Derah, anc} a thousand 
irregular cavalry, and diatiiignislied himself by his conspicuous bravery ; 
but the. Afghans were very uuraerouSj. aud the Sikh army was defeated 
with the loss of the General. , The last expedition of Sirdar Atnar Singh 
was, in 18,43, in Kachhi, where an insurrection had broken out, whichho 
quickly suppressed. He did not serve in the Satlej campaign, and on 
its clpse, being, a celebrated marksman, was chosen to instruct the, young 
Maharaja Dalip Singh, in shooting. The next y^ar he, left, the Panjab 
on a pilgrimage to Hard war, where he* soon .after died. 

, , , Meht'al Singh waS born in the year 1811, and when quite a boy was 
placed in the irregular cavalry as Subahdar. ,In;1831, just before the 
visit of the, Mahai’aja to Eupar, he woiS made aiColonel, . and stationed 
at Amritsaij iu; charge of two, regiments. In 1834, he accoifipanied Iris 
father Singh' to Peshawar, i and served, with distinction, throughout 
the campaign'. : In the sameiyedr his second brother Qurdit Siagh enter- 
ed the Maharaja’s'service.-- • In \%Z2,\MeUnh Singh, served tinder Sirdar 
, Tej .^ingh iUithe Afridi ekpedition. He was made'a General by Maharaja 
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Slier Singh, ia J841, iiinl was fltaUouotl at Piialuiwar, in oouimand of 
4i battalions, and 26 guns, with an Akal regiment. Ills couclnct to the Bri. 
tisli force, which arrived at Peshawar, oarly in 184!J, on the second 
Kabul expedition, was most unfriendly and hostile. After the assassina.. 
tion of Maharaja Sher Singh and Raja Dhyan Singii, the General, who 
had returned to Lahore, gave hie assistance to Raja Hiru Singh, against 
the Sindhanwalias, and, after the. restoration of poaco, his conduct was 
remembered with gratitude by Hira Singli, who bestowed upon him 
valuable presents. This did not, however, prevent Mehtab Singh from 
turning against the Minister when he became nnpopnhu*. He was privy to 
the conspiracy against the lives of llaja liira Singh and Pandit Jalla,and 
his were among the troops who pursued and put them to death. Concern<i 
ed with him in this conspiracy w;as Goneral Mma Singh Majitliia, whose 
real name was Sultan Singh, a distant relativo of Mahtab Singh, and ai^ 
implacable enemy of the Wazir. 

The oondnot of Mehtal Singh in thu.? plotting the destruction of a 
man for whom ho professed devoted fptoudnhip, doos not seetn amiable j 
bat his motives wore porfeotly olcnr, Ho, with tho army and the whole 
Sikh nation, was woary of tlie rulo of the arrogant and dobimchod youth 
who owned all the Dogra vices, without thoic ability, thoir strength, or 
their courage. The iuRnenco of Pandit J alia was still more odious j and 
as Hira Singh would not give him up, it was necessary that they should 
fall together. There were besides private grounds of hatred, Sjrdar Amm> 
Singh, father of Mehiab Singh, had, in the Kaohhi expedition, given some 
four or five thousand rupees to his soldiers, who had behaved admirably, 
expecting to be reintbursed by the Goyernment j but Pandit Jalla, know-; 
ing that when the treasury was full, there was more for hiiu to plun- 
der, refused to repay stay portion of the sum, which so disgusted Amur 
Singh that be, resigaed the service. Again, Mehtab Singh' had himself 
been tricked by Hira Singh in the affair of Baba Bit Singh the greatSikh 
Guru, By soft words, and presents and promises, he had been induced to 
lead his troops against Sirdar Attar Singh, Sindhanwalia j by treachery 
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au action had been forced on, and, at its close, the holy Baba was found 
dying on the ground, and MeJdah Singh could not but feel himself, in some 
measure, the cause of his death. But even if his own conscience was 
clear, he did not escape the reproaches of the Sikh army and people, and 
his brigade, with that of General Court, commanded by Gulab Singh, 
Calcuttia, and the Derah Oharyari commanded by Jowahir Mai Datt, 
was long known by the name of Gurumar (slayere of the Guru). 

Mehtab Singh served throughout the Satlej campaign. , He, like 
many others of the Sikhs, thought only of victory, and promised the 
Treasury moonshis to bring them silver pen-<holders horn the spoil of 
Delhi. 

After the campaign, he was made a Sirdar by Eaja Lai Singb, and 
both he and his brother Gurdit Singh, who had risen to the rank of Gene- 
ral, were stationed at Peshawar j bat in May, 1847, he was transferred to 
Pind Dadau Khan. He was, at this time, no favourite in the Darhar, and 
there was but one raau, Sirdar Sher Singh, Attariwala, who had a word 
to say in his favour 5 hut the iafluence of Major Lawrence the Resident 
prevented his dismissal. When the rebellion broke out, in 1848, in the 
North of thePaiijab, Sirdar Mehtab Singh was stationed at Rawal Pindi, 
with 600 horse, under Major Nicholson. His conduct was spoken of iu 
the highest terms by that officer. His troops with his brother Kith Singh 
remained faithful to the Lahore Government, throughout the war, and 
fought on the side of the British at the battle of Gujrat. On the annex- 
ation of the Panjab, all the personal jagirs of the Sirdar, amounting to 
9,485 Rs., were released for two lives, and, in 1862, one half of this jagir 
was maintained to his lineal descendant, in perpetuity. 

Iu 1857, Sirdar Mehtab Singh raised some horsemen for service in 
Hindostan, where .they were sent under the command of his nephew 
Buohattar Singh. This force served with credit in Oude, and was en- 
gaged several times with the mutineers. Buohattar Singh died of cholera, 
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at Oawnpuv in 1858. Hw bnitluir liijja succciidocl him la the force 
as Jamaclar. 

Ociieral OimlU Singh tliod in 18.“)3, TvithoiiL i.s'siu’. 

MUh Sivg/if who was a Colonel in the Rikh army in ISHj died in 
1857. Kahi Singh and Ifardii Siiiqh are both liviui^ and enjoy jagirs 
of lj740 Its, and 720 Rs., respectively. The former suceooded his father in 
command of the contingent, in 1843, and tho hitler ivas Oeiioral of Maha- 
raja Dalip Singh’s juvenile force. 

Sirdar Mehtah Singh resides at Miijiilia j but he has honsca both at 
Lahore and Amritsar, at which latter plaoo, he was, in 1862, created an 
Honorary Magistrate. He is a great Bportsman, and spuinls a large part 
of his time at Kapuvthalln, with tho Allmwalia Raja, with whom he i<* 
very intimate. 



SIHDAU LAL SINGIL ICALIANWALA. 

Salabi. Jaimal Sikou. 

.1. I ^ 1 

Sahib ^Singh. Jassa Singh. Jai Blngh» 

Hakumnt Singh. Sirdar Jatah Singh, Kalianwalo. 

j D. 1807. 

Kour Siygh. Saddon. 

u. Sirdat Batyiii Singh, Bowmnirala. 

Siidar Isnr Singh, Sowrianwida. 

Sirdar Dal Singh, Bahama. lohhai Singh. B. Iclilnir 

S. 1828, Devi. 

I 

Sit dnr Altar Chattar^Singh. Joak Singh, Ciiet Bam ^ingli, 

Hhigh, D. 184S. died young. Singh. died yonng. 

u. 18SI. 

Sirdar Lnl Singh. 

B. 18SS. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Sirilai; Lai Singh does not belong to the old Kalianwala stock, nor 
is lie related to the great Sirdar FaiaJi Sitiffhf through whom the present 
family attained wealth and honours. The story of Fatah Singh's family 
must be briefly told. Jaimai Singh, grandfather of Sirdar Singh, was 
n Sindhu Jat, and the first of his family to adopt the Sikh faith. He was a 
resident of Kali Lakhu, near Amritsar. He was a follower of the Sukav- 
cbalda chiefs, Oharrat Singh and MaTian Singh, and with them was en- 
gaged in constant quarrels with the Chattah tribe, inhabiting the aortherii 
part of the Gujranwala district, and in one skirmish with some Cliattah 
marauders, both his sons, Jai Singh and Jassa' Singh, were slain. Patah 
entered the service of Ranjit- Singh about 179S, and very rapidly 
rose in the favour of his master. He was a brave and skilful soldier, and 
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proveclhiin^ulfas such ill .‘UinosI: cvmj eanipaign iiiulurkakiiii Ijy tlio Ma- 
haraja till 1807. Ho fought against GhnUiin MuhummaJ Khan, Chattali, 
against Jodli Singh of Wazivabad, ami Nidhau Singh, AUn. Ho 
with the Maharaja wlion he oapturod the city of Lahore, and when ho 
took Amritsar from tho Bhangis and the llamgharias with the aid of the 
Alhuwaiia and Kanheya Sirdars. Ho fought in the .Thang and tho Pindi- 
Bhattian campaigns, and it was in a groat measnro owing to liia advice, 
that Eanjit Singh did not ospousa the cause of Rai Jaswaut Rao Holkar 
against the British Government in 1805. Much assisted by Pntah Singh's 
good offices, peace was coneluded between the English and Holkar, who 
gave to the Sirdar many valuable gifts in recognition of his services. ' 
Eatah Singh distinguished himself at tho capture of Cliuniot, from Jassa 
Singh Bhangi, and when Jhang was taken, in 1800, from Ahmad Khan, 
Sial, the district was leased to FaiaU Shgh for 60,000 rupees por an. 
nutn. Ahmad Khan, however, soon after made a cumproiniso with Fahh 
Singhy who rotuvnod to Lahore. 

Towards tho close of 1800, tho Sirdar was sent against Kossur, where 
Kuthaddin Khan was giving trouhlo. Tho Pnthan chief held out brave-' 
ly, but was glad to buy off tho Sikh by the payment of a lakh of rupees. 
At the beginning of 1807, a Sikh army, under Ilanjit Singh in person, 
again marched against Kassur, and after a long fight reduced it, Fatah 
Singh promised to Kutbuddin the quiet possession of his estate at Mam- 
dot, if ha would give up the Kassur fort ; and although Ranjit Singh 
did not approve of the promise, yet he considered himself bound to con- 
firm it. 

^ . 

Beneath the banner of Fatah Singh, many of tho chief Sikh barons 
were proud to fight. ' Among others was Amir Singh, Sindhanwalia, 
Dal Singh, Naharnah, Dhannah Singh, Malwai, Fatah , Singh, Matta, 
and Uttam Singh, Chhachhi. 

In 1807, Ranjit Singh, returning from Pattiala, besieged the fort of 
Narayanghar, held by Sirdar Kishan Sinarh. For fifteen days it held out, 
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and the Maharaja hecame very impatient at the delay, and told ]?atah 
Singh, who was in immediate command, that he was fonder of remaining 
by him (the Maharaja) than of leading the troops in the field. Fatah 
Singh piqued at this, assaulted the fort ; hut was repulsed, and mortally 
wounded. Ranjit Singh came to visit him in his tent, and Fatah Singh is 
said to have advised the Maharaja never to raise another Jat to the 
highest offices in the state. Whether such advice was ever given is 
doubtful, but the Maharaja appeared to act upon some such principle for, 
while his bravest officers and generals were Jat Sikhs, in the council 
he rather gave his confidence to Brahmans, Rajputs, and even Muham- 
madans. 

Fatah Singh left no son, and Ranjit Singh might have resumed all 
his jagirs ; hut feeling some remorse for the Sirdar’s death, he sent 
Mith Singh, Padhania, on his arrival at Amritsar, with a valuable khillat, 
to Mai Sewan the widow ; and bid him tell her that any one whom she 
should nominate as her hosbaud'a heir and successor would be recognized- 
There wore several Chiefs well loved by Fatah Singh, and none more so 
than Dbanna Singh, Malwai, and 5lH8y7t,Nahama. The latter was 
his ‘ potrela ’ (godson) and a great favourite. But for the succession to 
Fatah Singh’s estates, JDal Singh is said neither to have trusted to for- 
tune or to favour. On the night of Mith Singh’s arrival at Kali, JDal 
Singh paid him a private visit, and for 5,000 Rs. Mith Singh told Mai 
Sewan, .that, although she might nominate whom she pleased, Ranjit 
Singh would be only pleased with Dal Singh, and he was accordingly 
selected. 

l^otwithstanding the generosity of Ranjit Singh on this occasion, 
there were not wanting many who said that the jagirs had been, given to 
Dal Singb as a tbank-cffering for the death of Patah Singh; that Ranjit 
Singh had long feared the Chief, and that he dared him to assault Nara- 
yanghar, through an impraotioable breach, in the hope of his death. On one 
occasion, at Wazirabad, Ranjit Singh had told Fatah Singh to draw his 
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forces oa one side that ho might boo how miiaevona they were, ’When 
the order was given, tho whole army went over to tho great Kaliamvala 
Chief, and Ranjic Singh, to liia rngo and chagrin, found liiinBelf almost 
deserted. He never forgot the incident, or forgave the Chief who had 
too much influence with the army. 

Dal SinffhNaharm^s family originally resided at Karial, in Sheiko- 
purah, and is of the Naliarna or harbor (or, more properly nail-cutter) caste. 
It is stated that an ancestor, a Whk Jat fell in love and eloped with one 
Rami, tho daughter of Dani Chand of the Jandi Naharua tribe, and 
that the name Naharna has been ever since attached to the family ; but 
this is a fiction, and has only been invented sinco tho family rose to 
importance. Dal Singh was not of Jat descent. Wtfi Siny/i, Naharna, 
was the associate of Bluigwan Singh, and became known ns a bold and suo- 
pessful robber. When Charrat Singh became powerful, both SaMU Siiijh 
and.BIwgw.an Singh joined him; and when ho hadoouquerod the country 
nhout Find Dadan IChan, Bbagvvau Singh olaimod a third share, This 
Charrat Singh did not fancy giving, and believing that ho could trust 
Sailb Siiigli ha resolved to get rid of his trouble-some ally. Soon after 
the three men went on a hunting eiupedition, and a wild boar happening, 
to run past, Charrat Singh cried aloud, ** DonH let the beast escape.” 
pingii who well understood the meaning of these words, shot Bhagwan 
Singh dead. For this service he was rewarded with a jagir. Both his son, 
Suiumat Singh, and his grandson, Kour Singh, were in the service of the 
Snkarchakia Chiefs, but tb^ey were not men of any note. 

Sirdar Dal Singh was a bold and able man, and was a great favourite' 
with Sirdar Fatah Singh, Eialiauwalla, under whose orders he used to 
-fight; A.t'the titde'of death !Da2 Singh had a jagir of 

about 68,000 Rs,, but when the Kalianwala jagir s, with tho exception of 
70,000 Rs,, settled on Mai Sewan and the children of Fatah Singh’s 
daughter, were made over to him, his estates were worth about 6,50,000 
Bs. Most of the Sirdars who had fought under Faiah Singh, nnyr were, 
led by J)al Singh ; and the barber showed himself as bravo in battle as 
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the best of tliie Jab aristocracy. He served with honour in the "KeSsurj' 
Multan, Kashmir and Derail Ismail Khan campaigns. 

In 1814, he was sent, with Ham Dyal, grandson of Diwan Molcham 
Chand, in command of a detachment of ten thousand men, to force their 
way into Kashmir, by way of Nandan Sar, while Eanjit Singh himself 
proceeded by way of Punch. This detachment was surrounded and out- 
numbered, and it was only on account of the friendship entertained 
for Diwan Mokham Chaiid, by Azim Khan, that he was allowed to 
return unmolested, In the spring of 1815, again id company with 
Bam Dyal, he ravaged the Multan and Bhawalpur territories, exacting 
fines and contributions from every town ; and, later in the year, he was 
sent against the Bhimbar and Hajaori Chiefs. He reduced them to sub-' 
mission, and burnt a large portion of the city of Rajaor. He died in 
1823, according to his family, of cholera ; but the. commonly received 
story is that he took poison, after having been severely rebuked by the, 
Maharaja for the iueffioieui state of his oontingeut. He was succeeded 
in his jagir by bis eldest son Aitar Singh. 

In 1834, Jitar Singh was sent to Peshawar, under the command of 
Prince Nao Nihal Singh. "While there, Diwan Hakim Rai, who was the 
chamberlaiu of the Prince aud a great favourite, induced some of the 
Sirdars who had been accustomed to fight nuder the command of Attar 
Singh, to go over to him, with their troops. On this Attd/r Singh left 
the army, without leave, and came to Lahore to complain to .the Maharaja. 
He was not well received, and wag ordered to rejoin the army, then in 
Banna, without delay. AUar Singh refused ; and the Maharaja confis- 
c^tedi all bia jagirs, with the exception of the family estate of Kalah, 
worth 3,500 Rs.; and Hamidpur, 750 fis. 

Thus it remained till the death of Banjit Singh. His ■ successor 
Eharrak Singh restored 12,760 Es., free of services, ' and Maharaja Sher 
Singh, on, the return of Attar Singh from the Ganges, 'where ho had con- 
veyed the ashes of Maharaja Kharrak.Singh, end Prince Nao. NihaL 
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Singli, gave lum, nt Pindi Glieb aud Mirowal^ jugu's valued at 1,02,000 
Es., this was subject to the service of two hundred horse, and included 
a grant of 2,000 Rs. to bis son Lai Sluffk Altar SiiiffA was made Adalati 
(chief justice) of Lahore and the siu'ronnding districts, and received 
command of the Pindiwnlti irregular cavalry which hud been first raised 
by Milkn Singh, Pindiwala. No change took place in his jagir till 
Jowahir Singh became Wazir, when Altar Singh represented that Pindi 
Gheb, though nominally worth 65,000 Hs,, only yielded 50,000 Es,, and 
obtained, in exchange, the Ilakas of Clmnian, Dhnndianwali, and 
Khudian, worth 60,000 Es. 

After the murder of Prince Peshora Singh by Jowahir Singh’s or* 
ders, the army, enraged at tho conduct of the Wazir, determined upon 
his death and threw oif their allegianco to the liuhorc Government* 
Sirdn Attar Singh was, on tho 19th Septomber, sent by tho Enni 
JindoTi, wilh Di wan Dina Nath and Fakir Niu’-ud-diu, to tho camp 
at Mian Mir, to induce the mutinous troops to rotnru to thoir duty, 
No attention was, however, paid to their advice j tho Fakir was dia- 
luissed, but the Diwau and AUca' Singh were insulted, abused and 
confined in camp till after the murder of the Wazir, on the 22nd Septem- 
ber, when the army, always afraid of the Eani, sent tliem to Lahore to 
try and make their peace* 

Sirdar Attar Singh served throughout the Satlej campaign of 
i84'5-46, and at the battle of Firushabr, his brother, Chaitar Singh, 
was killed. 

' In September, 1846, Altar Singh was ordered to join the ' Sikh 
army proceeding to Kashmir to suppress the rebellion there, but he took 
no notice of repeated injunctions, remaining at his house, near* Amritsar, 
on pretence of celebrating the marriage of his niece* For this conduct' 
, his jagii was confi-soated. Shortly afterward^ however, it was restored, 
to ;hinj, and made up to 1,11,800 Es. , He received a seat in the council'- 
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of Regency, appointed In December, 1846, and held this post' till tlie 
annexation of the Fanjab. 

On the first news of the outbreak at Multan, in April, 1848, he was 
ordered to proceed thither, in command of all the available irregular troops. 
He was recalled, with the other Sirdars, when the Resident at Lahore 
found that it was considered inexpedient to send a European force to 
Multan, at that time of year ; but later he accompanied Raja Sher Siugli 
to Multan, in command of the cavaliy. 

The Sirdar had little influence over the troops which he commanded. 
He was of a weak and vacillating character, and although his own intentions 
were good, he was quite unable to keep his men to their duty. Day by day 
they grew more and more mutinous, and deserted in numbers to the rebel 
Muiraj, in Multan. At length it was agreed by the three Sikh generals Ra- 
ja Sher Singh, Sirdar Shamsher Singh, and Sirdar Attar Singh, in concert 
with Major Edwardos, and with the concurrence of the English General, 
that the only thing to do was to move the troops out of temptation, away 
from Multan. Sirdar Attar Singh's division was to be posted at Tulambah, 
Under pretence of keeping open the road ; but before the movement could 
be executed, the whole Sikh army rebelled, and being joined by Raja Sher 
Singh, marched to Multan. Sirdar Attar Singh mounted his horse and 
fled to the camp of Major Edwardes, with a few horsemen. His son, Lai 
Singh, was carried off by the troops, bat soon afterwards contrived to make 
his escape and joined Major Edwardes also. 

. Lai Singh had, in June, 1847, been seat, in command of 600 sowars, to 
Hassan Abdal, and had remained there till the 8rd of May, 1848, when 
he received an order to join the force of Raja Sher Singh, on its way to 
Multan. When Diwan Kishen Konc, Adalati of Battala, joined the rebels. 
Sirdar Lai Singh was appointed to succeed him and held the appoint- 
ment for about three months, till the close of the Sikh administration. 

On annexation, all the personal jagirs of Sirdar Attar Singh, amount- 
ing to 47,750 Rs. were maintained for life j one quarter to descend to his 
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son M Singh and his male hen’s, in perpetuity. The jugir of Sirdar Id 
Singht worth 3, GOO Ra. hoing a recent grant of 1S48, was rofluniod ; hut he 
was assigned a cash allowance of 4,800 Be. from the jagir of his father, 
with whom he was at feud. 

Sirdar AUar Singh died in December, 1851, and three-fourths of his 
jagir was resumed. The share of his son lal Smgh was, in lebruaiy, 
1€C!^, raised to 1'6,000 Rs., which is continued in perpetuity. Lal Singh 
is forty-two years of age, and resides at Kalah in the Amritsar district, 
He has been foiir times married, but has no children. 



ALI UZk KHAN, KIZILBASH. 

SiKDAn Natjsoz 

Sirdar Ali Khan. 


Sirdar Gul Sduhammad- 
Kl^an. 




I 

Hidayat 

Khan, 


Ali Akbar Khan. Ali Jan Khan, 


Sirdar Ali Mahau* 
mad Khan Sirdar. 


!Muham- Muham- Hiqi AliKaza Mnham* Mnham- 
a\ad Ilassain mad Haasain Muhammad Khan. mad Baza mad Takki 
Khan. Khan. Khan, I Khan. Khan. 


Hawazish Ali 
Khan. 


Nasir Ali 
Khan. 


Kasar Ali 
Khan, 


Fatah Ali Khan. 


History of the family, 

Sirdar AH KAm, the grandfather of AH Khm, was the fi^et to 
leave the province of Shertran, ipn the west cpast of the Caspian (now 
part, Qf the iBusaian temtotiea) where, for many generations, his family, 
Turks of the.Kizilbash tribe, had resided and exeioised authority, Wbon 
Nadir Shah, having driven the Qhiljis and taken posreesion of 
Khora^an, prepared to march tp India, in 1738, he took with him Ali 
KAom, and other Eizilbash nobles, who, be feared, in his absence, might 
excite disturbances. 

AH KdssftiBerved throughout i^c camsaign, -snd on his return from 
India, ho was appointed, by Nadir Shah, Governor of Kandahar, and other 
Kizilhssb Nobles received commands in Kabul and 'Peshawar, much 
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to the (idvantage of the kingdom of Persia, whicli, freed from these 
turbulent Chiafa, onjojred', peace for eight years, till the asaasaination of 
Nadir Shah, and the rise to power of Alunnd Shah, Dimmi. Tlie now 
Prince was crowned at Kandahar, in IT'IT, and, although he thoroughly dis- 
trusted the Kizilbash faction, yet lie was' not strong enough to oppose it, 
and was compelled to give, to its principal Chiefs, jagirs and military 
commands. , ' 

' 'Jl? , 

All Khan obtained ' the district of Iliizavah North of Kandahar, 
and with a strong force reduced the country around, to the neighbour- 
hood of FI irat itself. He accompanied Ahmad Shah on his last invasion 
of India, in 1760, and shared in the groat victory of Pauipat, which broke 
the Mahratttt power. The bravery and intluenco of yiU Khan during 
this dnitipaign dicoitod the jealousy of Aluiuul Shah, who. on his return 
to Afghanistan, tried to deprive him of his oHtabo.s and couunmul j but 
AU Khan held hia own auooosa fully against open force, and Ahmad 
Shall WHS at length ooiupellud to bribe smuo of his nttcndiuitH who assas" 
siuatod him, in 1770. The .eldest of the sous, Oul Muhammd Khan, vob 
but six years of age at his fiithoi-’s donth, and tlie district foil into great 
confusion. The widow, of AH Khan contrivod to miiintain her authority 
for some years, but at last the district was divided into several in- 
depeudent and hostile Clilefships, only united in their hatred of Timur 
Shah, who had succeeded Ahmad Shah on tho throne of Kabul. When 
the Sons of AU Khan' grew up, they recovered, by force of arms, a large 
p'ortion of their family estate, and Timur Shah, thinking it well to con- 
ciliate them, summoned Out Muhammad Khan to Kandahar, ' where he 
received him with honor and conferred on him the title of Sirdar, 

. Hadai/at Khan, father of Mi Baza Khan, accompanied Shah Zaman 
to Lahore, in 1797, where he remained for some montlm. On his 
return to Kabul he exchanged estates with Asad Khan, brother of 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. In 1813; AU Muhammad Khan, the 
youngest' brother, with 4,000 troops, accompanied Wazir Fatah Khan 
and his brother -Muhammad Azim Khan in their successful expedition 
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against Kashmir, and received there a high military command which 
he held for ahont eight years, when, returning to Kabul he obtained 
joint possession, with Hidayat Khan, of the family estate, and died in 
1836, leaving two sons, Ali Aihar Khan and Ali Jan Khan. The elder 
son soon after died, and Ain Jan Khan succeeded to his father’s share 
of the estate, which he still holds in Kabul. 

Eidayat Khan died in 1836, leaving six sons, of whom the eldest Mu-^ 
hammad Hassan Khan served under the order of Wazir Fatah Muhammad 
Khan, at Hirat*khan, and when his master’s eyes had been put out by Prince 
Kamran, he escorted Kendal Khan and Sherdil Khan to Kandahar, 
where he remained for some years, and later went with his uncleto Kashmir. 
On his return to Kabul he resided with his brother Ali Baza Khan, 
and did good service to the British Government during the Afghanistan 
campaign. Muharnmnd Eassain Khan, the second brother, was in great 
favour with Muhammad Azim Khan, and held a high appointment under 
him in Kashmir. After Azim Kean’s death, Eassain Khan returned to 
Kabul, and took service'with Dost Muhammad Khan. In 1844 he went on 
pilgrimage to the holy places in Arabia, where he lived for some years, 
He is now living in Kabul. The third brother is Eaji Muhammad Khan, 
who was Minister of Habib- ullah- Khan the Ruler of Kabul, between the 
death of Azim Khan and the accession of Dost Muhammad. On the ac- 
cession of that Prince he retired to Mepca, and on- his return took up his 
abode with Ali Raza Khan, with whom he still resides, 

Ali Baza Khan had always lived on his hereditary estate, which was 
of the description called in Afghanistan, ‘ ZarJtdmid' hereditary, hut sub- 
ject to military service. When the British Army, with Shah Shnja, first 
entered Kabul in 1889, Ali Baza Khan, being possessed of great influ- 
ence in the city, was appointed Chief Agent of the Copjmissariat Depart- 
ment. flis conduct in this office was unexceptionable, and he never failed 
in any engagement to supply grain or carriage. When the British Can- 
■Jonment was besieged by the insurgents, he remained firm to English 
: interests, apd kept the troops supplied with food tod clothing. Whet 
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the Britirili OfTioors antlTjacUos wpi'otuknii yrUonnra, A/i Ruzu AVitunmade 
tlio gi-enlesl) o’certioiiH U allp.vl.ile Uieii- rinlViu-iu'-^ mvil oliliiiii lilioir libera, 
tion. He paid Lo tlveir keeper Muliumniad Hliah Khan, OlulKal, five 
liunclrod I'upcea a moiilih} besides bribuipf Lhe subovdiunte oUloers, to in, 
dace them to treat the prisoners well, and to allow his servants to con- 
voy to thorn olothos, money and provisions. Nor did hia humanity end 
hero. Ho ransomed and aavod from slavery nearly one hnnded Iliudoa. 
tani sepoys, and kept thorn secretly in his own house till the second 
British Army entered Kabul. 

When Muhammad Akhav Khan had sent off the prisoners to 
Khnlum byway of Ilazarah andlkmiian, Ali Razn K/iun, who possessed 
groat hereditary influonco in that country, porsniidcd and bribed the 
Ilazarah Oluofs not to allow tho captives to bo oonveyod to the lulls, 
and ho also sent hia agent Miirlaai iShiih, with a large aiiiu of money, to 
attempt to win over Salah Muluunmad IClian, wlio was in command of 
tho escort. It was by his inllitmioo, and by a lavish oxponditiivo of hie 
money, that tho captives wore (mablod to miilco their esenpo nml join the 
relieving army of Genoral Pollock. When Akhav Khan advanced to 
ntlnck that General, AHi Rasa Khan won over the ICiailbnsh Chiefs to the 
aide of the British, and they accordingly deserted Akbar Klian before the 
battle, and after his defeat their hostility made him fear to roturn to Ka- 
bul, and ncoordingly he fled through the hill country to Turkistan. On 
the retreat of the British forces to India, A U Rasa Kfian accompanied 
them. His conduct had excited the bitter hatred of Muhammad Akbar 
Khan and the Barakzais, and his life was no longer safe in Kabul. 

His estates (worth three lakhs of rupees) wore confiscated, his houses 
razed to the ground, and with their materials Akbar Khan built t^ro 
houses for himself. , 

Such is the dry detail of services tho most disinterested, noble and 
chivalrous, performed by Ali Rasa Khan. At the greatest personal risk, 
iWith the loss of his wealth, position^ and hereditary estates, AH Mom 
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Khan stood bravely and alone in defence of tlie side to which ho had pro- 
mised allegiance. 

But he and his family have done good service to the English Govern- 
ment, in India, as well aa in Afghanistan. During the Satlej campaign 
bo joined the British camp with his brothers, and sixty horsemen of his 
tribe, many members of which had shared his exile, and fought in the 
battles of Mudld, iPirushahr and Sobraon, where four of his sowars were 
killed. He accompanied Major H. Lawrence to Kangra and Kashmir in 
1846, and during the rebellion of 1848-49 furnished one hundred horse- 
men under the command of Ms sister’s son, 8her Muhammad, for active 
service. In June, 1867, when onr need was greatest, AU Kata Khan 
volunteered to raise a troop of horse for service before Delhi. This he 
did, and his own presence being desired at Lahore, he sent them under 
the command of his brothers Multammad Baza Khan and Muhammad 
Tahld Khan, In raising this force he did not, at a time when the 
Government was in want of every procurable rupee, apply for any pe- 
cuniary assistance. At his own expense, and by the mortgage of bis 
bouso and property in Lahore, he equipped the troop and sent with 
it, besides his brother, his nephews Abdulla Khan, Muhammad Easian 
Khan, Muhammad Zaman Kltan, Qhulam Easaan Khan, and 8her Muham- 
mad Khan. Forming part of the celebrated Hodson’s Horse” the troop 
raised by AH Ram Khan served throughout the campaign, wherever that 
gallant corps was sent, and its gallantry was ever conspicuous. 

At Khasniganj Muhammad TaJeki Khan was slain, fighting bravely, 
after several mutineers bad fallen by his hand. Muhammad Rasa Khan, 
the second brother of Baza Khan, was among the bravest in his fearless 
regiment. He was twice wounded at Mallu and Shamsabad, and had 
two horses shot under him; and in every place where blows were 
thickest, there was the gallant Muhammad Baza Khan to be found. After 
the campaign he received the firsi-olass Order of Merit, the title of Sirdar 
Babadoor, and the grant of his pension of &00 JRs. in perpetuity. He 
died at Lucknow, whither be had gone on leave shortly afterwards, and 
his son Baza AH Khan is now living with his uncle at Lahore, 
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AU Ifnia K/mu ia ao Honorary MaKiatrato of Lnlioro, and justly 
poaausBCS great inlluencc in tlvo city ; inllucnoo which ho, hna alwiiya used 
for good. After hia rotiremont from Kabul his roi'oivud n pension of 800 Gs, 
per mensem, and luB brother IQnn 300 Its. per mensem. 

After the mutinies ho received a grant of a Talukdnu of ] 47 villages m 
Beraich, in Oude, ivorth 15,000 Its. per annum, Ho has also received the 
title of Khan Buliodar, ami his nephews above montioned, who served so 
well during the mutinies, the title of Sirdar Buhadar, 

AH Haza KJian has three sons, the eldest of whom, Nowazish AH Kha», 
was with Major G. Lawrence, at Peshawar, when the Sikh troops muti- 
nied, in 1848. Ho remained with Ihatolllocr to the last, and his fidelity 
cost him his house .'ind property at Peshawar, d’lto third son, Nasar AH 
S7«fl, is in charge of the Oudo estate, .ilc has there been created su 
Honorary Assistant Commissiouor, and his conduct has given complete 
sutisfuetion to Lite author! lbs. 

Thus for flvo-and-twenty years AU Ihisa Khan and his family have 
sawed the British Oovormuent with o devotion which has been os perfect 
as it has hesn disiutoresled. He wss not by birth a British subject, but 
it would be difficult, throughout Uindostan, to find a family, however 
hound to the English Government by gratitude or duly, which has, for its 
sake, risked so nobly and disintercstodly, life and every thing that can make 
life desirable. As long as the Kabul campaign, with the greatest disaster 
that ever hefel the British arms, is remembered— -as long as the sorrows 
and the glories of 1857 ore household words amongst us ; so long should 
the name of AU Maxa Khan and his gallant family, be remembered by all 
true Englishmen with gratitude and esteem. 


Note.— The Kizilbashes still possess great, infiaonce in Kabnl, where they number 
'Some 8,000 or 10,000. They inhabit a separate quarter to the south-west of the city, 
strongly fortified, known by the natno of Chandol. The present Minister in Kabul 
(Mustanfi) is a Kizilhash ; the chief olGoes are filled by members of the tribe, and the 
■mother of Dost Muhammad himself was a lady of this tribe. The Shah of Persia is said 
to be now intriguing with the Kizilhash faction, to weaken the Kabul Government. 
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Kizilbash or 'lod-liead* ig of Tiirki deiivation, and by aoma is aiiid 

to luve arisen fiom the red caps worn by tlie captives given to Sheikh Haidar by 
Tamarlane D’Heibalot, however, in his Bibliotheque Orientale, published in 1777, states 
that the niune oiigiimted with Ismail, founder ot a line of longs who leigned in Persia 
irom i)07 A, 11., who oommanded his soldieis to wear a red cap, around which a tnibau 
of twelve iolds was bound in honor and in remembianoe of the twelve Imams, the 
successors of Ah, from whom he proiessed to have descended. 



SIRDAB KANE SINSII. NAKIAI. 


CnowDnni Hbubaj. 


S. Bira Singh. Dnentidhi. iTntlin. Singh. 


GaT 


.la. 


S.BnlSiigh. S.^arslngh. SMiur Bun Singh. GnrbaLh Singh. 


S. Bhagwan Singh. 


S. Gyan Singh. 
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Kha/.au Singh. B. Baj Kont, 
K. M, li. Uug)il Si 


Bibi Batin Kour, Sivdar‘Klian B. Dya Kmir. Pa.Ou Singh. 
M. Sirilar U am Singh, Singh. m.SImUv Mnni- 
Tai'aghiu'ia. | Singlii Veglia. 


HiiUm Singli, i>. Atar Singh, 

B.PartnllConr, Balh B.Melitnb iJma 

X aon ofPatah Singh, Singh. Kour, Singh. 

Taragharia. u. S. Gandn Singh, 

Knlbi^wa. 


Clmttnr Bing)), n. Isnr Singh, 


B. laa Kour, B. Thahnr Konn, 

U. Nlhnl Singh, son of K. Amar Singh, ton of 
S. Jagggt Singh, Man, Dl^ai) Singh, Coinmanilant. 


Thilcar Partab Banjodt) 

Singh. Singh. Singh. 


r 


Udho Singh. Bnrayan Smgh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 


About the year 1B95, the Sikh Guru Arjan, travelling with a few 
followers in the Lahore district, reached the little town of Bahrwal, 
which had been founded some years before by a naan of the Arora caste, 
named Bahr. He was not received with hospitality, r^nd passed oh to 
the neighbouring village of Jamhar, where, tired and foot-sore, he begged 
for the loan of a charpai, (native bedstead), and lying down in the shade 
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of a treSj went to sleep. By this time HemraJ, a Sindhu Jat, (STiowclhri or 
headman of Bahrwal, who was absent when the Guru ' passed through 
his village, heard of what had occurred, and, ashamed of hia townsmen’s 
inhospitality, set off to Jatnbar to try and induce the holy man to return. 
On his arrival at, the village he found the Gum, asleep. What was to 
be done ? He dared not wake the sainti for he Ti^as uncertain of his 
temper, nor could he suffer him to remain longer at Jambap j so being 
a man of resource and soma physical strength, he lifted the charpai and 
the Guru together on his head and carried him away to Bahrwal, 

When Aijan woke he was much pleased with Hemrafs attention, and 
^ called for water to drink. He was told' that the water oif their only well 
was brackish. The Guru then directed Semraj to throw some sweet 
cakes down the well. This being done, the water immediately became 
sweet and pure, The Guru also blessed Semraj, and prophesied that he 
would have a son, by name Mira 8ingl, who would be a great and poweT> 
ful Chief. 

So runs the legend, believed to this day at Bahrwal 5 forj is not the 
wnt^r nf the well, known as Bnddhewsla, still sweet and cleat ? 

I 

The legend would have been told with more propriety, of Alam the 
father, or of Jlfa/ima»a the grandfather of Hemraj, iot Mira Singh yiho 
was certainly the first man of note in the family was not bom till nearly 
a hundred years after the death of Gurn Arjaij, which took place in 1806. 

Mira ' Singh} &t the time that the Sikhs grew powerful, about the 
middle of the last century, took possession of the Nakka country, lying 
between Lahore and Gogaira, and which has given its name to the family 
of Mira Singh, and to the naisl which he commanded. He took Chunian 
from the Afghans, and joined the Kanheyas and Bhangis iu their' attacks 
upon the failing Mogal power. ■ ■ ' ■ 

When Sirdar Mira Singhs was tilled fighting with Shaikh Sujan Chisti 
of Pak Pattan, his son Dal Singh was a minor, and his nephew Nar Singh 
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suocooded to the coinmiuid of the mial. Mxr Shii/Zi was Icilled in a fight 
at Kofc Kumnliah, in 176S, and his son Httft Sing// snccouded him. 

Under this Chief the mial rose to some strength and importance. 
It was never powerful compared with some of the other Sikh coufedera. 
oies, but it could bring into the field nearly two thousand horsemen, 
with camel swivels and a few guns. But the Jats of tins Nakka country 
are strong and bold, and the little misl did good battle with the Afghans 
and other neighbours, till at last a tract of ci>untry wortli nine lakhs of 
rupees was in the hands of Sirdar Ita/i S'ni/fh and his inisidars (feudal 
retainers). They held Chunian, part of tlio Kasaur, Sharakpur and 
Gogaira pargannahs, and at ouo time Kot Kiiinaliuh, the head- quarters 
of the Kluirral tribe. 

The Chief of Syadwala, Kaniar Singh, was tliorirul of Tinn and 
they fought with varying aucoeaafor soino years, till at length linn Bingh 
obtained ii decided' advantage and took possession of Hymlwivlu, Blrdar hau 
Sinff/i died in 1781, mid his eldest son Hhujuutn Hiugh, wJio siuicceded to' 
the .command of the misl, yvas not able to hold the territory his fatlmr 
had acquired. Syndwala was recovered by Wazir Singh, brother of Kamar 
Singh, who also took some of the Nukkai villagos, I)ut these he eventually 
gave up. Bliagwan Singh now perceived that unloss he made powerful 
friends, he would probably lose his tendtory altogether, so he betrothed 
Ilia sister Nakagan, generally known ns R(ij Konran, to Riinjit Singh, sou 
of Mahan Singh, Sukavoliakia, who was then one of the most powerful 
Chiefs in the Panjab. Wazir Singh tried hard to break off this match, 
which boded no good to him, but was unable to do so. Shortly after this; in 
1785, Malia Singh summoned both Bhagwan Singh and Wazir Singh 
to Amritsar, to aid him in his struggle with ,Tai Singh, ICanhoya. The rival 
Chiefs went accordingly, but when Jai Singh was defeated, they soon began 
to quarrel, for Mahan Singh treated Wazir Singh with more consideration 
than Bhagwan Singh, which roused the jealousy of the latter. Mohan 
Singh, with some difficulty,' brought about a’ reconciliation, but the peace 
•was tiot of long duration, and the quarrel broke out with greater violence 
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than ever, and in the fight which ensued, BJmgrnn Singh was slain. 
His brother Ggm Singh succeeded him, in 1789. The old enemy of 
their family, Wazir Singh, was murdered soon after by Dal Singh, son 
of Sirdar Hira Singh who look refuge at Bahrwal, but he was followed 
and assassinated by a servant of Wazir Singh, who had resolved to avenge 
his master’s death. Mahan Singh died ip 1792, and in 1798 Ggan Singh 
married his sister to Ranjit Singh, to whom she had been some time be- 
trothed. In 1802, a son, the issue of this marriage, was born, who after- 
wards ascended the throne as Maharaja Kharrak Singh. The Nalrkai 
family did not find the alliance with Eanjit Singh productive of much 
advantage. That ambitious Chief hungered after his kinsman’s posses- 
sions, and tried hard to induce Sirdar Ka}ih Sitigh, who became the 
head of the family on the death of Gyan Singh, in 1807, to come and reside 
at court. This the Sirdar steadily denied to do, and in 181 0, the Maharaja , 
seized all the possessions of the family, without any resistance on their 
part, for resistance was unavailing. He gave to Kanh Singh estates in 
the neighbourhood of Bahrwal of the value of 15,000 Ks., and to 

Khasan Singh he also gave a jagir at Nankot. 

0 

Sirdar Kahn Singh is still alive, and in 1860 was made a jagirdar Ma- 
gistrate, which ofiice he now holds. He has always lived at Bahrwal, a little 
town far away from any high road, and has mixed very little in politics 
since the death of Maharaja Eanjit Singh. In 1848, his troops and his 
second son Aiiar Singh, who were with the army at Mnltan, joined the 
rebels, but Kahn Singh, who was then an old man, was not suspected of 
being a party to his son’s disaffection. His eldest son, ChaKar Singh, who 
remained faithful, died in 1857, leaving three sons and two daughters. 



DIWAN AJOBIIIA PABSHAD. 

Pamdit ICtsnAti Pas. 
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Pandit ICowal Ram. Pinritn Ganga Ram. 
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Tfialrnv Pm'slind. niwan Ajodliia Farsluvd, A ilauglitor. 
j B. 170!). 

Bhawfliii Pai'sllad, Bnij Niltll, littam Wtli. 

, u. 1.810. II. 1828. u. mo. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Tlifr family .of l)iwivn is of iho Unvlimaii eaate, anil 

ovlginnlly camo from ICnHlimir. Ttclaima to bolong to the family known 
as ' Swaman Gotani/ dosccndod from thcfaraoua ' rikhi’ orHajio, Qotama, 
who was born about G20 B, C. on Iho loiver Gangns. It is also known 
ns CbhachbalU, from tha raohalla, or district, in Kashmir, wdlich was 
its residenco. 

'■ The Mnhammadaii religion was established into Eashmir in tlw 
■y&r 1326 A. D., by Sliamshuddin Shah, For nearly a - hundred 
years no severe measures were taken against the Hindus, but when 
'Sikandar, named Bhut-shikan or. the Iconoclast, became King, the 
Brahman pandita had much ' dilSculty in preserving their religion, and 
their lives. The ancestors of AJodhia Parshad studied Persian as a 
sort of compromise, and contrived to live in. tolerable security till the 
conquest of Kashmir by Ahmad Shall, Abdali, in 1752, The- Hindu* 
were now exposed to constant persecution, and many emigrated 
to Hiadostan and the Panjab. Among the emigrants was Pandit KiaMn 
lias, grandfather of AjodUa Pars/iad. He was a pood scholar, and. 
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without - diflliculty, obtained a situation under the Seilii Emperors, 
which he hold till his deatli. - 

His son Ganga Ram^ who was born at Rampur, near Benares, entered 
the service of the Maharaja of Gwalior, and was placed with Colonel 
Louis Burquien, one of the J?rench officers in Sindia’s service, under Gen- 
oral .Perron. , Here the young man distinguished himself by his honesty 
and ability, and became entrusted with many importfint political affairs. 
When the Mahrattas, towards the close of the last century, overran Central 
India, Malwa, and the Gelhi territories, Gcmga Ram was employed under 
.Colonel Burquien in oolleoting tribute, and in drawing up treaties with 
subject or allied states. 

After the defeat of Burquien, at Patparganj on the Jamna, by Lord 
Lake, in September, 1808, Ganga Ram retired to Delhi, where he lived 
for the ten succeeding years. He was of great assistance to General 
Oohtorlony when, in 1809, that officer was arranging the relations between 
the Cis-Satlej States and the. British Government, from his knowledge 
of .their past politioal history, their treaties and their relations with other 
States, 

. Itt . March, 1813, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who had heard Gmga Ram 
spoken of as a man of ability, invited him to Lahore, on the recommen- 
dation of Bhai Lai Singh and Sirdar Himmat Singh, JalJawassia. He 
accepted the invitation, and taking with him a vessel of Ganges water 
for presentation to the Maharaja, was well received at Lahore, where he 
-was placed at the head of the military office, and made keeper of the 
seal. He was made one of the paymasters in chief of the irregular forces ; 
;Bhawani Das being the head of. the department, and rose rapidly in 
the favour of the .Maliaraja, who saw the great improvements made in 
the system of military account. jffiojw brought from Hindostan 

: numbers of his , i relatives and.friends, for whom he obtained good places 
about court. Most of them, however, were not mere adventurers, but 

.men .of business and literary attainment.. Among them may be noticed. 
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la-i. 

lidja Diiitt Nath ; raiidit i)y<i Itain, who julministiU'dd successively, 
the Ilamglinria comitry, Jhaiig, Dinjjah, itc. ; Pimilib Ilari Kiitn, father 
of Shankcr Nathj HoiiDvavy Magmtrato of Lahore; Pauilit Qopi Nath; 
Pandit ilain Kislian j Pundit Ganga Bishiui, and Pandit Laclimau 
Parsliad. 

Diwan Oniiffa littui, Lachraan Pavshad’a father, and Bakht Mai, 
had married throe sisters. Gcuiffa Bam. had no son horn to him, so ho 
adopted Iiis wife’s nephew Ajodhia F<tn/iadt brother of LaclunanParshad; 
Lina Nath (afterwards Raja)' was son of Bakht Mai, and consequently first ' 
cousin of AjocVda Tarshacl. Gamja Ram had, later, a daughter by a second 
wife, whose son, Vttam Nal/i, is now a student in Lahore. 

Thus by his personal ability, and by the fninUy hvlorcst wlvloli ho 
cstublialied in Lahore, Oitiiffa Him obtained considurablo power, and 
the adininifltiTition of tho country about Ouj rat wiiH, in 1S2 1, outmsted 
to him. In this Listrict, which ho held two years, ho received a grant 
of Khemi, Kalaiohpar, &:o., in tho Karrialt Haka. Uo first organized the 
Abkari system, which was aftorwtirds so much improved by Misr 
Ballia Earn. > 

Diwan Ganffa R'lm died in 1820. lie wa.s succoeded as keeper of 
the seal, and in the military office of account, by Lala Dina Natli, 
whom ho had brought up most carefully, and whose splendid abilities 
soon made him distinguished in the political world. 

Ajod/da Farthad ( or Ajodhia Nath } had been summoned to Lahore 
by his father, in 1 814. He was then 1 5 years of age, but he was not 
suffered to enter, at once, the Government service. For two years he 
continued his studies, and was then sent to his native oountry, Kashmir, 
where he was placed in the military office, on a salary of 1,000 Ra. per 
annum. Six months later he was recalled to Lahore. In 1819, Generals 
Ventura and Allard arrived in the Panjah from Europe, by way of 
TPeisie and Khorasan, and entered tho Maharaja’s service, They received 
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command of the *Fouj £has ’ or special brigade, the first in rank in the 
Sikli array, and AjodUa Parshad was placed under them, as paymaster 
of the troops andaa the medium of communication between the command- 
ing officers and the Maharaja. The ‘Fouj Khas’ was atone time raised to 
five battalions of infantry and three cavalry regiments ; but at the request 
of General Yentura it was again reduced to four infantry battalions and 
two regiments of cavalry. 

On the death of his father, the Maharaja directed him to assume charge 
of the office for regular troops and artillery, but he was on the best of 
terms with the French Generals, and begged to he allowed to keep his 
own appointment. The vacant post was accordingly given to Tej Singh. 
Ajoilhia Panlmd received the title of Diwan, and the village of Nain 
Sukli was continued to him from his father’s jagir. He continued to 
servo with the ‘ Fouj Khas,’ and when General Ventura was absent on 
leave, he commanded the whole force. So ably did he do this, that Gen- 
eral Ventura wrote of him in these terras ; “ On the two occasions that 
1 have been absent on leave in France, Ajodhia Parahad has held the com- 
mand of the life guards of the Maharaja ; I have never had cause to 
repent appointing him my Deputy, for on my return from France, I 
have found the troops in as good a condition as if I had been present 
myself,” In 1831, he was sent to the frontier of the Punjab to meet 
Lieutenant Buvnes, who was on his way from Bombay, by way of Sind, 
with a present of a team of cart horses, a stallion and four mares, and a 
carriage, for Maharaja Ranjit Singh, from the King of England. AjodUa 
Parshbd met the mission a little wsiy below Multan, and remained attached 
to it till its 'arrival in Lahore on the 17th of July. 

' At the time of the Maharaja’s death, AjodUa Parahad was with the 
brigade at Peshawar, where it had been stationed for two years, but 
was now summoned to Lahore by Maharaja Kharrak Singb. The Diwan' 
was, with Sirdar LeUna Singh, Majithia, at the close of 1839, directed to 
accompany the army of the Indus, under Sir John Keane, from Attock to 
Ferozphi-, which was reached on the'Slst of December, 1839, and his attend 
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lion imd tuixiuly to luooL Iluj wiMhes of th« ( Imioral wiiro wsivinly aultuo^-. 
It'dgwl liy tliiit ollker. 

In Ai)ril ami May, IS-IO, the bvif^atle, with frunural Vi-ntura and 
Ajodhid Ptirs/itnl, was sout agniust KahuSingli, lliali, wholiad murdered, 
Iris nopliGW, seized his fort of Malsian, and imprisoned his family. Noo 
Niliid Sing^U did not lunoh oave for the sauetily of a Bodi, and, to the 
indignation of many, sent tlie troops iigainst his ft>rt of Daklmi, which 
they oaptnrod. EvenUially tliia was given np to liiin again, on his 
restoring Malsian to his nephew’s finnily, and paying a fine of 20,000 
Rs. to the State. 

Latov iu the year the brigade was sent ngninst the Mandi Chief, who 
had omitted to pay in his tribute sinoo tho death of llanjit Singh, or to 
aoknowledgo, iu any way, tho now Mahnraju. Maudi was envored with 
little forts, said to he 123 iu umuber, hcHvdoH tho strong fort of Kamlagliar, 
hut tho iluja was frighteuod by the foreo stmt agaitiHl, 1dm, aud gave in 
his Biibinission, and Wiis dirroUid to proeood to Tavhoro. Tho town of 
Maudi was oecupiad, and most of the focts dismantled. Karalaghav, ho\ 7 » 
ever, hold oat, and wUilo Us slago was iu progress, news arrived of the 

' f 

death of Maharaja Khavralc Singh and Konwar Nao Nilial. Singh. This 
news in some measure raised the courage of tho garrison j but the siege 
wa« vigorously pressed, and, at length, tho fort surrendered on the 29th 
November, and the General, leaving a Sikh garrison in it, marched to re- 
press disturbances which had broken out iu Kulu. Sirdar Ajit Singh, Sin- 
dhanwalia, who had been sent to Mandi, had left for Lahore before the 
capture of Kamlaghar. General Ventura left for Lahore on the begin- 
ning of January, recalled by Raja Dhyan Singh who wished for his sup- 
port to the claims of Prince Sher Singh, aird Ajodhia ParsMd was left in 
charge of the brigade. 

, Eeinfoi’cements had been despatched from Lahore to Kulu, and when 
these arrived, the ‘Pouj Khas ’ heard that the troops in Lahore had received 
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large gratuities from Slier Singh with four months’ pay, i Only two 
months’ pay had been brought for them, so they rose in mutiny, seized the 
treasure in their camp, and killed several of their oflScers. AjodUa 
FarsJuxd^ who had considerable influence with tlie men, restored order, 
and promised to obtain tor tbe men whatever the ILahore troops had 
received. - ” 

General Ventura left the Panjab on leave in March, 1840, and 
on the arrival of the brigade at Lahore, Ajodhia Parahad vetained the 
command, though it was placed nominally under the little Prince Partab 
Singh. The first business in which it was engaged was against Joala 
Singh,* the agent of the Maharaja. This man had hoped to be wazir when 
his master became king ; arid the office had been promised to him by Sher 
Singli, Raja Dhyau Singh had, however, no intention of vacating the post ; 
to the Maharaja he insinuated suspicions of Joala Singh’s loyalty j and 
he warned Joala Singh of the Maharaja's intentions against him ; till, 
at last, the wretched man was driven into treason, and being encamped 
with five thousand irregulars at the Lera Cbaryari near Shalabagb, refused 
to obey the Maharaja’s order to come in to Lahore. Sher Singh 
moved out against him, and Ajodlda ParaluMh with the ‘ Fouj Khas,’ and 
supported by artillery, was directed to go in advance. Seeing tha 
approach of this formidable brigade, Joala Singh surrendered, f and 
he afterwards died in prison in the fort of Shaikhopurah, from ill 
treatment and starvation, one of Raja Dhyan Singh’s many victims. 


* No*®.— Joala Singli, though having no designs against Sher Singh, had plotted sgeinst 
the Minister. Ho had been sent to vesuma the Blndhanwalia jagirs, and returning front 
that expodltion with the Sindhamvalia Chiefs, they conspired together to qeot Dhyan Singh 
from the ministry, and on the way to Lahore, they visited the fiacred ebrine at Amritsar, 
where they swore to persevere till their design was accomplished. Dhyan Singh must have 
heard of this confederacy, and h,® &rgot to revenge himself on a riysl. 

f It is a remarkable proof of the lawlessneas and power of the army at this time, that the 
very Cbaryari Horae and AkalU, who had, on the 1st of May, supported Joala Singh in 
mutiny and treason, on the 2nd, demanded and obtained a donation df 30,000 Bs. from Mftha- 
raja Sher Singh, for having not compelled Joala Singh to fight against him. 
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ThcM(i]iai'ii,iai)tU(l to tlio ‘ li'ouj Kliaa’ i.hii Kralulty iu-oinifio(l to them, 
in Kiilu, by Ajodkht Pan/iad, and to thu Diwau liiiuMiiU' lio nnido vaUiabla 
presents. 'I'lie Ilaja of MawU wia nllnvod to return to liis lulls, tiikiiig 
with him tho imago of the goddess Devi, in solid silvtU', of great 
vtilne and .sanctity, which tho Sikh aoldiets had (.aken from Kamlaghar, 
General Ventura rotnrnod from Europe in IS IO, and took coininaud of the 
brigade. He, after Slier Singh’s asaas-sination, wns sent secretly by Raja 
riira Singh, tho Minister, to Ludhuina to try and atrongthen the English 
alliance, by negotiation with Oolonel Richmond, the British Resident; 
but at the end of 18t3, dlsguafcecl with tho insubordination of tho troops, ' 
and clearly foreseeing tho troubles coming on the eountry, ho finally left 
the Punjab, where he had served for upwards of twenty-four years. 
Diwan A-jodhia Parshad now took command of the brigade, and hold it till 
tho close of the Sutlej campaign. _ ' 

Tho brigade was (lomposod, in l.St5, heloro the war, of 11,170 regular 
infantry, 1,(I(J7 regular eavalvy, and H.'jfi uvtillovy men. Total 5,01)8 men, 
and 13<t guns. 

Tho infantry ibroo iuoluiled tho Kha.s battalion, strength .820 men j a 
Gurkha battalion, 707 men ; Down Singli'a battalion, .Sill) inen ; and 
Sham Singh’s battalion, 810 men. 

I 

Tho cavalry force was composed of n grenadier regiment, strength ■ 
730 men j a dragoon regiment, 750 men ; and a troop of orderly khaa, 
187 men. 

The artillery was the corps known as that of Ilahi Baksh, and was 
commanded by General Ilahi Baksh, tho best artillery oiRcor in the Sikh 
army. Tho pay of the whole brigade was 96,067 Rs. per mensem. 

The composition of tho other brigades may be, in a great measure, 
seen from this statement regarding the crack brigade of the Sikh army. 
A 'great change had taken place since the death of Maharaja Ranj it Singh. 
His strong hand kept down mutiny and complaint, though evon he was 
once compelled to take refuge in Govindghar from the fury of his Gurr 
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kha regiment which could not obtain its arrears of pay j hut his successors, 
fearing for their lives and power, ware compelled to increase the numbers, 
and the pay of the army, till it at length became an insupportable burthen 
to the State, and a standing menace to other powers. 

At the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s death, the regular army, 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, was composed of 29,168 men, with 193 
guns, at a monthly cost of 3,82,088 Rs. 


Under Maharaja Sher Singh, th’e regular army was composed of 
50,065 men, with 232 guns, at a monthly cost of 5,48,603 Rs. 

Under Raja Hlra Singh, the regular army consisted of 60,805 men, 
with 282 guns, at a monthly cost of 6,82,984 Rs. 

Under Sirdar Jowahir Singh, the regular army consisted of 711)370 
men, with 881 guns, at a monthly cost of 8,62,696 Rs. 


Tlie ineresae in theioumher of guns under Sirdar Jowahir Singh was, 
in a great measure, nominal. Pew new guns were oast, but many old ones 
were taken out of forts, furbished up, and placed on field carriages. 


The irregular cavalry does not appear to have increased in the 
same proportion as the regular army. At the commencement of hostili- 
ties, its numbers were 16,292. 

When the Satlej war of 1845 broke out, the Sikh army throughout 
the whole Panjah was thus composed 


Regular Infantry, ... 

Regular Cavalry, ... ••• >•. 

Irregular Cavalry, ... ... 

Artillery, 

Camel Swivels,... ... 

Miscellaneous, ... * ”• 


... 63,766 
... 6,235 

... 16,292 
... 10,968 
... 684 

827 


Total ... 88,662 men. 

Gnr,», Field t 381. Garrison : 104. Total. 484. Camel Swivels: 308. 
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The IrroftuliU' Ijuvif-rt, iiud ,Ta>finliu'i (amtiiif;-('nla uf liorso, not incliul, 
0(1 in the aliove, catuiot he aouunifcoly tleteniiimul, hnt tlicy may bo fair- 
ly eatiinafetl fit 30,000 men. 

DnrlugtUo troubled ailininLstrafcion of llajii Him Singh, the bvigwle 
vii Ajodkia, Danhadi wliieb hud been acciistoineil to diseipUne under the 
skilful Ventura, did not become .ao completely miitinoua and dieorgaiuzed 
as the rest of the array. When Him Siiigli lied from Lahore, and was 
pursued by Sirdar Jovvahir Singh and the Sikh army, the ' Fouj Khas’ 
remained on the plain below the citadel, to guard the person of the young 
Mahartiia. Jowahir Singh added 3,000 Us., per mensem, to Ajodiia 
Pars/iad's pay, and gave him the villages of Monza ICliau, Gang, Shadiati, 
Muradi and Kathianwala, in the llufizabad disiriet. 

After the intirdor of Sirdar Jowahir Siiigli, Tej Singli, who was luitod 
by the arniy, was ai»[iointo(l Oommundcr-in-Oliief of tint regular ferciisj 
■Biija Lai Siiigh of I he irrogulur, and whoa jito ' Koiij Kluw ’ was orditrud to 
■pcaluvwar, it distinctly refuHod to ohey. 

The Satlej curnpalgn followed. At its close, Diwmi dhdkin Pardad 
tendered Ids resignation, whieli was iieeopfcod, find he left the corps 
with which he had served for twenty-six years. 

After the treaty of the 16th March, 1850, making over the hill country 
between the Ravi and the Indus to Maharaja Gitlnb Siugli, Ajodhk 
Pfjrff/Sarf was appointed Corainissioner, in conjunctitin with Captain Ab- 
bott, to lay down the boundary line of the Lahore and Jammu territories- 
This work, which was by no means an easy one, occupied two years, and 
it was not till .May, 1848, that the Diwan returned to Lahore. During 
all this time his conduct had given the greatest satisfaction to the autho- 
rities, and without in any way saerificiiig'the interests of his own Govern- 
ment, lie had shown the greatest courtesy and attention to Captain 
Abbott, the British representative. On Novennber 26th, 1847, he had 
received the honorary title of '* Murotaz ud dowhih,” (oininent in the 
State), besides substantial addition to his pay. 
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At annexation, he waa in poaaesaion of 6,000 Rs.-per annum, caali 
allowance, besides the villages of Nainaukh, Bain Sain, Chhogian, Kot Nao, 
Khnnpuv, Khatianwala, Shadman, Gang and Mnvadi, worth 19,000 Rs. 
per annum. In April, 1849, immediately after the annexation of the 
Panjah, the Diwan waa appointed to take charge of the young Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, in conjunction with Dr. Login, and in 1849, he accompanied 
the Prince to Fatahgarh, where he remained in attendance upon him, 
until September, 1851. He then, the Maharaja being about to leave for 
England, retnrned to the Panjab, and gave up public life. Dr. Login 
has borne the highest testimony to the Diwan’s upright and honourable 
conduct, while with the Maharaja at Fatahgarh. 

The jagirs of the Diwan had lapsed to Governmeut at annexation, 
but he was granted a pension of 7,500 Rs., and the Supreme Government, 
in 1862, sanctioned 1,000 Rs. of this pension being upheld in perpetuity, 

Ih 1862, The Diwan was appointed an Honorary Magistrate of the 
city of Lahore, where he has resided since 1851, In this position ho 
has given satisfaction. His probity is well known ; his learning is consi- 
derable, and he has ever been ready to assist in the improvement or 
embellishment of the city. During the past year he has not been able to 
give any constant attention to public duties, for bis health has been 
indifferent and bis eyesight is failing. 

The Diwan has one son, Baijnath, now forty-two years of age. In 
1868, he yr&s appointed Tebsildar of Sharakpnr, in the Lahore district, 
and in July, 1859, he was transferred to Lahore. In July, 1862, be was 
made an Extra Assistaut Commissioner, which office he still holds in 
Lahore. Baijnath is a man of education and ability. So early as 1853 
he commenced training for oEScial life in the office of Major Abbott, Deputy 
Commissioner of Hoshiarpur. He took every advantage of his opportuni- 
ties, and is now one of the best native officials in the province. His 
exertions in the cause of eduoatioU have been great, and, in 1861, he was 
appointed President of the Committee of Public Instruction of Lahore. 



SIRDAll NIllAL SINGH, CIllIAOlllir, 

lUvilAJ. 

Sirdrir Singh. 

. i 1 I I 1 

Amiik Siugti. Qaynl S'ngh. Charrnt Siugli. lium Singlt. lldRm Singh 
B. 1836. B. 1850, B. 1852. n. 1855. b. 1853. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 

The faraily of Sivdiu’ Nihtil SingA is of Uio Siiui KiiU'i caste, and lies, 
for seven genorutions, IjoottreBidont at. ttawal I’indi, His lather was a 
trader, hy name liambnj. 

a 

Nihal fHiimA, in 1830, married the only diuigUter of ISirdor Qurmukh 
Singh, Ohhiujhlu. 'L'his Chief was the sen of Sirdar Fatah Singh, who, 
with his hrotliov Slier Singh, avus killed in the Kashmir campaign, 
Sirdar Gurraukh Singh suceaeded to his father’s jagiv, hut died in, 1829, 
soon after whioh Mhal Singh married his daughter, and was allowed to 
take the name of Chhachhi and succeed to his fathcr-iu'luw’s jagir at 
Chakori vrorth 2,000 Rs. 

In 1846, after the Satlej cainpcdgn, Nihal Singh received the title of 
Sirdar, and was appointed, on the part of the Darbar, to attend on the 
Agent of the Governor Gonoral at Iiahore, as a kind of aide-de-camp, 
with a contingent of eight sowars. His services in this post were valuable, 
and, without in any way compromising the interests of hisown Government, 
he rendered prompt and friendly assistance to the English authorities. 
When the rebellion of 1818 broke out. Sirdar Nihal Singh remained loyal, 
though surrounded by strong temptations. From his close connection 
with the English Resident, he could have supplied the rebels with infor- 
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mation most important to them, blit on no occasion did be violate the 
coufidenco placed in him. His exertions to complete the supply of 
carriage for the siege train of Multan were great, and have been aoknotr- 
ledged by Sir Eobert Napier. His conduct irritated the rebels, who 
burnt his house and plundered his property at Rawal Pindi, and treated 
with severity those members of his family who fell into their hands. 

On the annexation of the Panjab, the jagir of 5,978 Es., \vhioh he had 
received from Eaja Lai Singh, in 1846, was maintained to him for life, 
and the old Chakori jagir of 1,200 Es. was upheld in perpetuity. Instead 
of his contingent of eight horsemen being dispensed with, and the jagir 
which he had held for its maintenance being resumed, it was continued to 
him as a special favour, with a cash allowance of 2;000 Es. a year. In 
1853 the Sirdar became involved in some pecuniary difficulties, and the 
Government was pleased to reduce the contingent from eight to four horse- 

t 

men. In this same year there occurred a petty insurrection in the Rawal 
Pindi.distriot. Sirdar Nikal Singh was at homeZ-at the time, and imme- 
diately offered his services to the Commissioner, who sent him to the 
insurgents to endeavour to induce them to surrender. They, however, 
seized him, treated him with some indignity, and kept him a prisoner for 
several days. 

During the critical days of 1857, Sirdar Sihal Singh, whoielt that 
active and zealous loyalty was better than mere abstinence from rebellion, 
remained in close attendance on tbe Chief Commissioner. His advice and 
■the information he at this time supplied were particularly valuable. It 
was mainly through his assistance that the Chief Commissioner raised the 
■1st Sikh cavalry, and selected for service so many of the old Sikh officers 
who had, in former days, fought gallantly against us. 

When the wild Muhammadan tribes of Gogaira rebelled, Sirdar Mhal 
Singh was sent to the scene of action. He was engaged in several skirmishes 
with the insurgents, aud in.oae .of them received a severe wound- in the 
’-nee. 



l;?.l iirsioin ur iii« I'lViAit i iliniv. 

Poi' liU sorvlce.M, Nlfut! Hin^h ivcv'ivoil ui ( a iwocnli of 
10,000 M'S,, ami uit iuldiUoiuil jaf'Ir of O.OOO Un., to dericouJ to his lineal 
male liciw in perpetuity, on contlltion ol activo loyalty. 'L'lu' VPinuining 
four horsemi'n of luti oontingunt were, alao, iliapenaeil with. 

In 18G2, Sirdar HiihaJ Hingh was made, ailagirdiir Ma!jfi.slrate, and, in 
186il, 10,000 lla. of his .jagir, was, on the iwomuie.ndation of the Liente. 
nant Governor, re-leased in perpetuity. A.t the present time the Sirdar 
holds. 


Jagir in pe.rpeliuity, 

... 

. * * 

O 

O 

Jagir in life tenure. 

... 

... 

3,176 

Cash pension, 

« « * 

... 

2,000 




Hs. ... 


For oighteon yoiira Sifdiir Rinyfi hiw served the llriUsh (Jovern- 
mont. well and liutlifully. II<» has not cared, in tiines of polillcal diOleulty, 
to count the eofit of his loyalty, lie han nevor hoaitiited or wavered whea 
the aky liaa been dark, uncertain on, whiuli Hhle lus pursonal interests 
would he most soouro, but has over heon most Koaloua in his loyalty, and 
most unremitting in his exertions, when mon of le.SM courage and honesty 
have stood aloof. 

Amrih Bingh^ the eldest son of Sirdar NiJml ShigA, is Tehsildar of 
Wazirabad. la 1857, he raised a Risala of mounted police in the Panjab, 
and took them down to Oude, where they did excellent service. He 
holds a jagir of G50 Its., for life, left to him, in 1840, by a deed of gift, 
by his grandmother Mai Devi, widow of Sirdar Gurmukh Singh, 
Chhachhi. 



lUJA DINA NATH. 

Bxkbt Mal. 

1 

I ' 

Itaja Dina Nath. 

D. 1867. 

I 

i I 

Diwan Amar Natli, Nnrayau Nath, 

u. 1822. 

I 

Ram Nath, 
n. 1844. 

HISTORY OF THE PAMIUY. 

Among the men who rose to power during the latter days of the 
Sikh empire, the most remarkable was Kaja Diaa Nath. He has been 
well and happily styled ‘ The Talleyrand of the Punjab,’ and his life and 
character bear a strong resemblance to those of the European Statesman. 
Kevolutions, in which his friends and patrons perished, passed him by ; 
dynasties rose and fell, but never involved him in their ruin ; in the 
midst of bloodshed and assassination, his life was never endangered ; 
while confiscation and judicial robbery were the rule of the State, his 
wealth and power continually increased. 

His sagacity and far-sightedness were such, that when, to other eyes, 
the political sky was clear, he could perceive the signs of a coming 
storm, whioh warned him to desert a losing party or a falling friend, 
Honest men do not survive many revolutions, and the JSaja’s fklseness 
was the measure of his success. He was patriotic, but his love of coun- 
try was subordinate to his love of self. He hated the English with a 


Diwan Eidar Nath, 
n. 1859. 

1 

I 1 

Badri Nath. Pran Nath. 
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bitter liatrocl, for they woro atronflfcr than be, or bis couui vy ; but hia in, 
toroata corapollocl liim to serve, like SamsoTi, the PliilliMliiu's bo hated, 
lie wiia not without his own luitioiia »)f lidolily, anti would stand by a 
friend »s lonp; tis he could do so with safety to hiiuaelf, I'jvcu when he 
deserted him, it was more from fear of daufror 1,0 bis wealth and influ- 
ence than from personal fear, for Uaja Dhia was physically hrave, 
and also possessed, in an eminent degree, moral courage, though it did 
not load him to do right, regardless of cousequoncoa, As a Financier, the 
policy of the Raja was intelligent anti liberal, and he readily appreciated 
the advantages of the new system of taxation introduced by the English, 
He possessed immense local knowledge, and as vast a capacity for work ; 
though, from hia desire of keeping power in hia own hands, he sometimes 
retarded instead of advancing husinoss. He wiis an ueccoinplished man 
of the world, courteous ami oonsidorate j well ednented, though nothing 
of a scholar j and in conversation with Eiiropcaua, ho would oxproBS him^ 
self with a boldnoas and uppavout mtudour, that wero as pleasant as they 
are unusual in Asiatics. 

Raja Dina Nal/i should not bo judged harshly. His faults would ha 
still considered, in some Huvopean countries, ns diplomatic virtues, 
Among the Sikh batons who stood around the throne of the young 
Maharaja Dalip Sitigh, there was notone who honestly hihourod for his 
country, or who would have made the smallest sacrifice to save her. If 
'Raja Dwa ZVtttt was not more honest than his contemporaries, he was, 
at loast, more patriotic. 

The family of Raja Dim came originally from Kashmir, wh^re, 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, some members of it held office about the 
court. It'was not till the reign of Muhammad Shah that ZacMi 
the eldest son of : 2 is/iW left Kashmir for Lahore, where ho ob- 
tained employment. 'Soon after he went to Delhi, whither he summoned 
his younger brother Sar /)««, and later to Luoknow, where 'he chiefly 
t^ssided. His son DiUa Rm entered the aer vice of the Nawab of Oude, 
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but was compelled to leave from some court intrigue. He then went into 
the English servicCj and was proceeding with the army to Mysore, in 
1791, when he was taken ill and died. Lala Dma NalA, whose father 
BaMt Mai had held a subordinate civil appointment at Delhi, was invi- 
ted to the Panjab in 1815, by Diwau Qanffa Ram* a near connection, 
who was then head of the State office at Lahore. On his arrival he was 
placed in the same office, and very soon distinguished himself by his 
intelligence and business-like habits. He first attracted the notice of 
Ranjit Singh, after the capture of Multan, in 1818, when he made out 
the lists of those entitled to rewards with great rapidity and clearness. 
He shortly afterwards adjusted the accounts of the province of Multan, 
which the first Nazim Sukh Dyal had thrown into great confusion. In 
1S26, when Ganga Ram died, he received charge of the Royal seal, and 
in 1834), on the death of Bhawani Das, he was made head of the Civil 
and Einance office, and in 1838, he received the honorary title of Diwan. 
Ranjit Singh had the greatest confidence in Dim NaWs judgment, and 
his infinence during the latter years of the Maharajahs reign was very 
great. - He was consulted on every occasion of importance, and received 
jagirsin the Amritsar, Dinanagar, and Kasur districts, to the value of 
9,900 Rs. During the time of Maharaja Kharrak Singh and Nao Nihal 
Singh, Diwan Dina IVatA retained his office, and received new jagiis, and 
Maharaja Sher Singh treated him with the same consideration. He was 
one 'of those in immediate attendance on the Maharaja, f when he was 
assassinated hy the Sindhanwalias, and when Raja Hira Singh rose to 
power, he had no more zealous adherent than the Diwan. When Hira 
Singh had quarrelled, or had pretended to quarrelj with his uncle, Raja 
Gulab Singh, the Diwan was sent in company with Bhai Bam Singh and 


* Vide Statement Diwan AjodUia Fardiad. . . . 

f ITorB— Diwan Dina Nath was standing immediately behind 8hw Singb. when the 
Sindhanwalias entered the apartment. He would in all probability have been wounded or killed 
by the shot which killed the Mahareja.had not MehtHhaaitah, a Sindhanwalia Wakfl, who was 
in the plot, drawn him aside, pretending to have something important to commnnicato to him. 
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Shaikh Imivraiidili 11 , to Jamma tu an-iuigi! miitlorrf with tlio Raja, and 
theii: inUaiou was coiiiylisl'oly MueceuMful. Tluiy roLiii'nud bviii>i;ing with 
thoin as a hostage, Mian Sohaa Singh, the atm of Itaja Giilab Singh, who 
waa niurtlctod with hia couaivi llira Singli, not long nftevwavtls. On 
Hira Singh’s death, Jownhir Singh, the tlehauoliud and contemptible 
brother of Mnhnrani Jiuihin, obtained the chief power, but Diwan Dim 
Naii still hold oflicc. 

After the murder of Prince Peahora Singh, the troops rose in mutiny, 
and decided to kill Sirdar JownhirSiogh, who had boon tbo instigator of it. 
The Sirdar was much alarmed, prepared the fort for defence, and on the 
19tii September, sent Diwaii Dim Natk^ Altar Singh Kallauwaln, and 
Fakir Nurnddiii, to ooneiUato the troops. Tlie misalon was only received 
with scorn, and Attar Singh luid Dina Natli wore kept prisoners in camp. 
Hero they wore detained till tbo 22nd, the day alter the nmrdor of 
Jowablr Siagb, whou the soldiery over whom thu llimi liad still much 
inflnonoc, released tlioin, tlmfc tlmy might sootlie her violent grief, and they 
accompanied her back to the fort. .Townlur .Singh was burnt with his four 
wives the same avonihg, and Diwan Dim Natfi was present on the p^rt 
of the Maharaui. The unfortunate women who wore to burn with the 
body were Bbamofully treated by the aoldioiy, who stripped them of their 
jewels and tote their nose-ringa away. A ' Sati ’ is a sacred object among 
Hindus, and her last words are considered prophetic. At the fact of 
these women, Dina Naih and others fell down, asking for their blessings. 
The ‘ Satis ’ blessed him, the Maharani, and her son, bnt cursed the Sikh 
army. When asked the fate of the Panjab, they answered that during 
that year this country would lose its independence, and the Khalsa be over- 
thrown, that the wives of the Sikh soldiers would be widows, but that 
the Maharaja and his mother would live long and happily. The words 
were remarkahle ; though, in truth, it did not req^uire a prophet to tell 
that the Sikh army was inshing on its destruction. 

After this, Diwan Dina Nath clearly perceived that while the army 
xeiuained as powerful and lawless os it then was, there was no. safety 
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for him or for any man who filled a conspicuous position, and with Eaja 
Lai Singh, whose motives were similar to his own,' and the Maharani 
who longed to avenge her hrofcher’s death, ho began ■ to encoiu-age in the 
army a desire for a war with the English, from which the cohspirators 
hoped it would never return. Reports were industriously circulated 
tending to inflame the minds of the soldiers. The English, it was said, 
were determined to take advantage of the disordered state of the Panjah 
td overrun, the country. The red coats were pouring up from Bengal, 
regiment after regiment, and some were even then preparing to cross the 
Satlej. When the passions of the troops were snfiSciently inflamed, a 
great council was called at Shalimar, early in November, and here the 
Diwan made an address so eloquent, artful, and impassioned, that all 
present unanimously declared for war. The result of that war is well 
known, and Diwan Dim Nq,th is next seen signing the treaty of the 9th of 
March, 1846, by which the fairest province of the Panjab was ceded to 
the English. Although the sentiments of Diwan Bma Nath with regard 
to the presence of the English at Iiahore, were well known, he was too 
wise to show much outward dissatisfaction ; indeed he was anxious for 
the English to remain till the Government was strong enough to stand 
without external assistance. When in May, 1846, the fort of Kangra 
held oat, and the Agent of the Governor General had gone there in person 
to superintend operations. Dim Nath was ordered to follow him, to induce 
the garrison, if possible, to listen to reason. In old days, Ranjit ^ingh 
had ordered the garrison never to open the gates to any one except to 
himself in person, Dina Nathj Fakir Azizuddin or Misr Bell Ram; but on 
the present occasion the Diwan^s influence, or desire to use it, was'not 
very strong, and it was not till a fortnight after he came, that the fort 
surrendered. The arrival of heavy siege guns from the plains had 
perhaps more to do with the surrender, , than the persuasions of Diwan 

I* 

Dina NaiL' 

When Raja Lai Singh wazii was tried for treason in December, 1846, 
Diwan Dim defended him on the part of the Darbarwith skill and 
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energyj though hi tlio hico of moat crhiihmtiiig facts. On his deposition 
ilie powers of Governineat ivore vested, ns !i toiuporaiy inetisnie, in Sivdai* 
Tqj Sing'll, Sii'divr Shor Singh, h'akir Nnnuhliii, and Diwan Dim Nath, and 
soon after four other influential Chiefs were added to the nnmher, consti- 
tuting, nudor the authority of the Governor General, ii Council of Regency. 
The most able member of the Council was undoubtedly Diwan Dim Nath, 
and although his position as lioad of the Finnneial Department gave him 
great opportunities of enriching himself at the puhlic expense, which 
there is every reason to believe he availed himself of, be still worked more 
disinterestedly than others, and wia of very groat service to the Resident 
at Lahore. Without his clear head and business-like habits it would have 
hoen almost impossible to disentangle the Durbar iicoounts ; and after the 
annexation of the Paiijab the Diwan’s aid in Rovouiio and Jngir matters was 
almost as vuluahle as before. The Diwan was not .a popular man at 
this time. The rolroiicliinents which tlio lavi-sli oxpoiidituro of the late 
ministries had rendered impuratlvo \v«vo very distastoful to the Sikh 
Sirdars and soldiery, and the Diwan witii Sirdar Tej Singh, came in for 
his full share of odium. In Novombor, 1817, the Diwan was raised to 
the dignity of llaia of Kalanour. The following is the honorary title he 
received on the occuflion ; '' Imarat wa ayalat, d.istgah ; Khnir andosU-i- 
daulat-i-alia, dyahatdar, mushir-i-khas, madar ul muhara.” He received 
at the same time a- jagir of 30,000 Rs. from the Ilalia of ICalanour. In 
April, 1848, the Multan Nazim, Diwan Miilraj, robollod. In September, 
1846, Diwan Dina Nath had been sent by the Dmbar to bring M'ulraj to 
Lahore, and it was principally by his means that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment was made ■with the Nazim who did not however cease to intrigue 
with the Ministry, and especially with Raja Dina N ath for a modification in ■ 
the terms of his agreement, up to the commencement of 1848. On the first 
news of the outbreak reaching Lahore, Raja Dina Nath was ordered, on 
the part of the Durbar, with Sirdar Attar Singh, Kalianvvala, the com- 
mander of the irregular troops, to Multan, but was soon afterwards recalled. 
"When Sirdar Obattar Singh, Atariwala, had turned traitor, and the mis- 
sion of Sit'dar Jhanda Singh, Butalia, to reclaim him had failed, the 
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Eosideiit sent Raja Dim Nath to endeavour to influence him. This 
mission failed as sigually as the forme# one, for Sirdar Chattar Singh, 
backed by the Sikh, nation, had determined to try once more the fortune 
of war. Some there were who said that Raja Dim Nath was a traitor at 
heart, that he had himself encouraged the rising, and that had he not 
been a wealthy man with houses and gardens and many lakhs of rupees 
in Lahore, convenient for confiscation, he would have joined the rebels 
without hesitation ; but these stories were perhaps invented by his 
pnemies. Certain it is that on his being recalled to Lahore, he zealously 
carried out the wishes of the authorities, in confiscating the property of 
the mbels, and in counteracting their schemes. 

After the annexation of the Paujab, Raja . Dim Nath was confirmed 
in all his jagirs, worth 46,460 Rs., 'which he held till his death, in 18&7. 
His eldest son, Amur ^Tath, reoeived, daring his father’s life, a cash 
pension of 1,200 Rs. On the Raja’s death this was raised to 4,000 Rs., 
and on Amar NaWs death his pension will be resumed, and his son will 
receive a jagir of 4,000 Rs,, to descend in perpetuity, according to the 
rules of primogeniture. , Amar Nath was not on good terms with his 
father, who, during the Satlej campaign, had caused him to be removed 
fro^ the Paymastership of the irregular forces. After the Raja's death 
Amar Nath refused to take any portion of his property, which accordingly 
went to the younger son, Natoofm Nath, The Raja had, however, 
made a will, leaving all his personal property to Narayhn, his favou- 
nte son. 

Amar Nath is a man of considerable ability. Se is perhaps the most 
classical poet in the Panjab, and some of his sonnets are of great beauty, 
in 1858 he publishecl a history of the reign of Ranjit Singh, This work, 
tiibugh too elaborate in style for lEaropean taste, is undoubtedly the most 
valuable and interesting that any native author has produced since the 
annexation of the Panjab. 

Diwan Ridar Nath, the Baja’s brother, was for many years a servant 
of the Lahore State. He received the title of Diwan from Maharaja 
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DaVip Sinffli, lUiiu'viiUou n'cinvod ii lifts vcnaion of 0,000 lls. He 
,(Tusd in loaviii!:; two hoiis, tlio elder of whom liitdri Nath, is Adulati 
OP Judi'o lit Jiunmii, in the mivvico of Miilinviijn lianhir yiugh. 

Vmn Nath, the soncmd son, was Tchsilihir of Sowrinn, find when tlio 
Tohsil establishment w.ia moved to Ajnuhi, ho was transferred there, 
Ho was at Ajnala in 1857, and on the Slat of Jnly, about 500 disarmed 
sepoys of the 26tli N. 1. which had mutinied at Lahore the day before, 
and hiitl committed four murders, arrived on the left bank of the Ravi 
Bear Balgliat, and prepared to cross the river. Pmn Nath collected 
the villagers and the police, and attacked the mutineers with vigour, 
and killed some 150 of them. The Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, 
Avith Sirdar Jodh Singh, arrived soon afterwards, and the remaining 
jimtineora, who had rotiroil to an island in the river, wore captured and 
cxcouted, ail act of vigour which saved the country from a great danger, 

Pmi Nath died In 1800, leaving two sons, who are now nudor the 
care of thoir uncle at Jammu. 

Baja dim Nath InilK, at his own expense, a Shivala (temple to 
Shiva) noav the yolice Court inlUo city of Ltdiore, and nlionatcdfor 
its support a jaglr of 600 Rs., which is still maintained in perpetuity. 
Another Shivala he built near the Wazir Khan Mosque, 

lie conslructod a large tank at great cost, near the temple of Achint- 
hhawaui Devi, in the Kangra district, and another tank at Dovipiir, nop 
Shalimar, with a largo building for priests and travellers. lie also rchuilt 
and endowed with the two villages Kotla and Ohulianal, worth 
2,200 Bs., the shrine of Munsa Bam, Bazdan, (knowor of secrets) his 
spiritual teacher, and a great llinda Saint mnob venerated by Kash* 
miris, who died about 40 years ago. The grant is maintained in 
perpetuity. , 
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' HI8TQRY OF THE FAMILY. 

In ilie Sikli polity there is a close union between the Charch and 
the Stale, and from the time that the Sikh sect grew into a nation, the 
voice of Fakirs, Bahas and Bbais has ever been loud in its councils. 
One of the most influential of the religious families at the Court of 
Lahore, was that of Bhai CharranjU Sing/h 

The first of the family to acquire the title of ‘ Bhai,* was Bulahn 
SingA, a follower of Guru Govind Singh. When the Guru retired to 
Abchsllanagar in the Deccan, in 1707, ho directed Bviaka to go to 
Lahore, where he would be married. Balaka was upwards of fifty, 
and did not consider himself a good match, but he did as ha had 
been ordered^ and at Lahore a Sikh offered him his daughter in 
marriage, saying that "the Guru had instructed him to do so in a 
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dream. Biilaka Singh could not refuse, anti tHree sons were the issue of . 
the marriage, Bhai Basti Bam, Bhai Sahai, and Bhai MolaJc Ram. 

Basil Ram weia bora in 1708, and from an early age devoted him- 
self to the study of medicine. He soon became known for hia skill, 
and for the sanetity of his life. He was much consulted by the Bhangi 
Chiefs, who held Lahore during the late half of the eighteenth century, 
and Eanjit Singh, who conquered that city three years before the death 
of the Bhai, in 1803, -had the greatest respect for him. His prophecies 
were said to be always fulfilled, and his prayers answered, and he was 
the fortunate possessor of a purse which i<6plenished itself, and which it 
was impossible to empty. But without crediting the fables * related of 
the Bhai, he undoubtedly had great inflaence at Lahore, and, like priests 
in other countries, probably used his knowledge of natural science to in- 
crease hia religious reputation. Bhai Mol'ah Ram, the youngest brother 
of Basil Ram, died when h child. Bhai Sakai lived to a great age, but he 
was a recluse, entirely devoted to religion, and did not marry. He died 
in 1793. 

Bhai Earbhaj Rai used, during his father’s life-time, to come to court, 
where he was received by the Maharaja with the greatest respect. He 
had, like his father, studied mediciae, and was reputed to he a very 
skflful doctor. BasHRam h'ad'nbvfer accepted any jagir, but SarbhaJ 
w'as not' So scrupulous, ariil in 1804, he’receivB'd’ ftie Village oT.Ktohawah, 
vorth 400 lls.^and, fa 1805, estates in 'the vicinity of LsHicfr'e to the 
value of 6,'740 Rs. fhree years test, he received Sundarghai’ and 
Rokha j and, at the time of his death, in ISM, he was 'in possession of 
.jagirs to the value of '8,000 Rs. in the Amritsar -and Lahore disMots. 

♦ SroTE.— 5A(ii JBaati Sam livad oatsido tho wells of tliB eity, below tbe Semman Burj. 
A large branoU of tho riret Rari then fiorrad beneath the walls, and ercry year did great 
damage to the'bity, till tbs 'BhabUeto'ridijiad-to'stOp the riti6r,«nd'built!liis habitation 
just outside the walla. Itotn that day the waters neTenicvaded the dty or passed the domh of 
the Bhai. When he died, his tomb was built ol white marble on the site of the derah, and the 
^ec -still respects the spot, though a- deep'odt to car ry'off the surplns wrater, shd'a eoiisideralile 
’Change in the course of the Hari may-adcount for -the Safety ’Of the city.' 
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These grants were all in perpetuity, aud are still in possession of the 
family. 

Hattiaj and his brothers had not become Sikhs, and when Kahn 
'Singh took the ‘ pahal ’ his father was very angry. Bam Singh also allowed 
his hair to grow, and became a Sikh, though he never took the ‘pahaP or 
became a true Singh. 

Bhai Ram Singh, at Ranjit Singh’s request, attended Darbar in 1803, 
and soon gained great influence over the superstitious Maharaja, His 
opinion was always asked in questions of difficulty, and during a cam- 
paign, the tent of the Bhai was pitched next to that of the Maharaja. 

During tlie last years of Ranjit Singh’s life, Bhai Ram Singh’s in- 
fluence continually increased; and when the Maharaja died, Nao Nihal 
Singh, who had received the ' pahal’ fl’om the Bhai, entrusted him with 
still greater power, for he was himself very averse to conducting the de- 
tails of husiness. He was one of the chief conspirators, with Raja 
Gulah Singh, Dhjau Singh, and others, in the murder -of Sirdar Chet 
Singh, the miuister of Khorrak Singh, and it was at his house that the 
conspirators assembled before proceeding to the palace to commit the 
murder. Neither Nao Nihal Singh nor the Bhai were popular with the 
‘Chiefs. The former compelled all Sirdars and Jagiidars to fulfil their 
service, aud to keep their confingents in good order, which was most 
irksome to the men, who, during the last years of Ranjit Singh’s life, had 
done mndh as they liked, and had been responsible to no one. 

* When Nao Nihal Singh died on 5th November, 1840, nnd hiB mother 
Mai Chand Kour claimed the vacant throne, Bhai Bam Singh supported ‘ 
her with all his power. His great rival and enemy Bhai Gurmnkh Singh 
«s vehemently espoused the cause of Konwar Sher Smgh ; but they weiJe 
almost alone in their enthusiasm, and there were none, with the exception 
of 'Raja Dbyaa Sin^, Bhais Ram 'Siftgh and Gurmukh 'Singh, Diwan 


* Vide Statement of SirSttr Oftimal Stv'tglSaiihuyft, father 'Baui'ChandEour. 
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SawBn Mai, Attar Singh, Sindhanwalia, and the French Generals, who 
cared whether the Konwar or the Mai suoceeded to the throne. Bhai Ram, 
Singh was not altogether averse to a coalition between the two parties, 
and he foresaw that without the support of Raja Dhyan Singh, the 
.Mai could not possibly stand ; and so convinced was he of the incompe- 
tenoy of her supporters, that he does not appear to have seen the triumph 
of Sher Singh with any great regret. 

The new Prince treated Ram Singh with’ respect, notwithstanding 
the part the Bhai had taken against him ; and at the investiture, on the 
27th January, 1841, he was allowed a chair, the only others who were 
permitted this honor, being his brother Govind Ram, Bhai Qurmukh 
'Singh, Babas Vikrama Singh and Kahn Singh, and the Prince Partah 
Singh. The Maharaja even began to consult Ram Singh, and Raja Dhyan 
Singh fearing that he might regain his influence, tried to make the 
Bhai proceed to Multan, on the pretext of recovering arrears of revenue 
from Diwan Sawan Mai. This project the Bhai vehemently opposed. 
He did not wish to ha banished from court, he was a friend of Sawan 
Mai, and his religious character should have disqualified him from the 
duties to which he had been nominated by thja minister. 

Both Bhai Ram Singh and his brother Bhai Govincl Ram were 
thoroughly discontented. 'Although treated with consideration, they were 
allowed no share of power, and saw their enemy Bhai Gurmnkh Singh 
wealthy and influential. But their turn at length came. Sher Singh 
and his Minister fell by the hands of the Sindhanvvalias, and Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, who had been the constant opponent of Raja Dhyan 
Singh,^ was imprisoned and murdered. 

After the death of Raja Hira Siugh, Bhai Ram Singh recovered 
much of his influence with the army. He had ever been associated with 
Ifakir Azizuddin in his English policy j these two were almost the only 
men in Lahore who understood the relations of that State to the British 
Government under the Treaty of 1809, and they were most desirous of 
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keeping on good terms with it. It was on this account that, in March 
1845, the Bhai warmly supported Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu as a 
candidate for the wazirship ; for lie knew that he was the only man 
who could, in any way, restrain the array, and Whose vast private means 
could avert the bankruptcy of the State. The intentions of the Bhai 
towards the British Government were good, and early in May, 1845, 
he informed Major Broadfoot, Agent of the Governor General, that Sirdar 
Jowahir Singh intended, for his own safety, to incite the Sikh army to 
an invasion of British tenitory. 

Jowahir Singh, though hy no means without intellect, was dranken 
and dehanclied ; and even in public durbars, he was often seen under the 
influence of brandy, and he would then abuse Ram Singh in the most 
indecent terras, though in the worst of times the sanctity of the Bhai’s char- 
acter had saved him from insult. On the 12th September, 1845, the 
Bhai boldly remonstrated in open Barbar against the conduct of the 
Wazir towards the British Government. He asserted that the 
conduct of the Eugliah authorities had been distinguished hy moderation 
nnd forbearance, and that the Darhar was entirely in the wrong in 
the dispute. Jowahir Singh is believed to have promised to retrace bis 
steps, and to write an apology to the British Agent, but on that very night ’ 
news came of the murder of Prince Peshora Singh, perpetrated hy his 
orders, and he knew that an English war could alone preserve his power. 
Bhai Ram Singh had also heard the fatal news, and had reported it to 
the troops, and the party hostile to the Minister gained strength every 
hour. The murder of the obnoxious Minister and the Satlej campaign 
followed. To the last Bhai Bam SingTi opposed that insane war, but in 
vain. To Raja Lai Singh he said, " Beware what you do, and do not 
march to Hariki with the troops. ..The English have always behaved as 
friends and wellrwlshers, and have never interfered in the affairs of the 
Khalsa.”- Raja Lai Singh answered Bhai Sahib, what can I do ? the 
. soldiers have got me by the throat.” However he took the Bhai’s advice 
• as far as he could, and, like a coward as he was, made tho other Generals 
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go on before him to the scene of danger. After Sobraon, BUai Ram ’ 
Singh was sent with Raja Gnlab Singh, and Diwan Dina Nath, to meet 
the Governor General at Luliani, on the road to Lahore, to try . and obtain . 
favourable terms. 

After the treaty of the 9th Mareh, 184B, Bhai Mam Singh remained’ 
one of the Council •, and although, on account of bad health, he Was' 
unable to attend the Dar^r very regularly, his opinion was always taken' 
before any important measure was adopted. He was opposed generally 
to Raja Lai Singh, the Minister, and took the part of Mulraj, in the dis- 
pute regarding the Governorship of Multan. It was by his advice that 
Raja Lai Siugh called upon all the Sirdars to sign a razinama, a deed, 
expressive of. their contentment under the existing Government ; though 
it was notorious that the majority was opposed to it, 

Bhai Ram Singh died in November, 1846, and was succeeded in the 
Council by his nephew Bhai Mdhan Singh, son of Bhai Kahn Singh, who 
had died in 1837. Bhai Oovind Mam did not much meddle with politics 
after the death of Ranjlt Singh. He was for some years a great invalid, 
and died in 1345. 

Nidhan Singh was a very silent member of the Darbar. On the 16th 
December, 1846, he was appointed a member of the Council of Regency, 
which ofSce ho held till the annexation of thePanjab, In 1848, the 
Zaraiudars of Kot-pindi Das, one of the jagira of the Bhai family, failed 
to give supplies tc the British army when marching through, and the 
village was consequently confiscated, but was subsequently released,^ on 
payment of a fine of 800 Rs. On annexation, however, it was resumed 
with other personal grants of Mam Singh. 

The jagirs of the family amounted, at annexation, to 49,000 Rs. Of 
these, jagirs to the value of 2iJ,447 Rs. were, released, 9,729 in perpetuity, 
in three equal shares to the descendants of the three, sons of Earhicg Mai, 
and 12,718 for the lives of Nidhan Singh, Kma Singh, Chana^ii. Singh, 
• and A ftrant; of S,(M)0 Es, by Malmraja Rarijit Singh, for the 
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support of tlie Sikh Templo at Taran. Taran w.aa also released daring good 
behaviour, and the administration is in the hands of tho three families, 
who caoh select one representative. Bhai^id/ma council allow- 
ance of 6,000 Rs. was also continued for life. He died in 185G. 

The personal property left hy Bhai Ham Bingit was very Lirge, and 
a suit is at present in progress instituted by Mian SingR, Kma Bingh, and 
Nand against Bhai ChanmjU SingH, for seven lakhs of rupees, being 

a moiety of the property. 

Chnanfit Svagh was educated at tho Lahore Government College, 
and is a good English and Persian scholar. The family resides at Lahore. 



SIEDAE JHANBA SINGH, BOTALIA- 


Dhana SiKOii. 

Hiba Singli, Diwan Bingb. 

descendants still living. | 

Sbagwan Singb, S. Sbaram Singb, lAaram Singb. S. Sbam Singb, Bam ^ingbL. 
B. young. I ®, 1813. 

S. Gandn Singb. Hori Bingb. 

D. 1845, I 

I Ladlia Singh. 

S. Kiipil Singb, Byai Singb. Pnilab Singb. Joaia Singh. 


Bunjabia. 

B. 1832. 

B. 1830. 

1 

B, 1827. 

1 

B. 1823. 

I 

1 

Wasakba 

1 

Wniinm 

1 

Ghodnm 

1 

Sardal 

1 

Gurbaksb 

^gb. 

Singb. 

Singh. 

Singb. 

Singb. 

B, 1840. 

B. 1860. 

B. 1861. 

B. 1856. 

B. 1860. 


Birdar Jbaida Singb, Bangbte? m. S. Bhor Snigh, 
tx, B. of S. Qucmuldi Singb, Lamba. Goj]:an.waIa. 

Kibol Singb. Hehial Singb. lAul Singb. 

B. 1S64. B. 1824, B. 1859. 

u. B, of 3. Attar Singb, | 

Bbnriwala. Arjan Singb. 

I B. 1850. 

Babvant Singb. 

B. 1850. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

In tlio old days of the Mahammadan power, long before the Sikha 
obtained possession of the Panjab, an ancestor of Sirdar 
went to Pak Pattan, to visit a celebrated mendicant, probably Baba Farid, 
who resided there, hoping to obtain an heir by the blessing of the holy 
man. For long he waited upon him, and prepared his food, and at length 
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obtained the blessing he sought. Prom this religious sei'vice he obtained, 
the name of *BhaMan^ or steward, which still belongs to the Botalia family. 

Bham Siiig/t was an associate of Sirdar Nodh Singh and after his death 
served under his son Sirdar Gliarrat Singh. He died in 1765, leaving 
two sons, Biwan Singh and Hiha Singh, who followed the fortunes of the 
Sukarchakia chief, and when he obtained possession of a great part of the 
Gujranwala district, they came in for a fair share of the spoil, receiving 
Botalah, Pahladpur, Kalsian, and other villages. When Sirdar Mahan 
Singh obtained possession of Ramiiagar, he assigned to Diwan Singh an 
allowance of 1,000 Rs. per annum, from the salt duties, which was held by 
him and his descendants till 1848. 

Biwan Singh was murdered by his nephew Battm ' Singh, son olHiia 
Singh, and his young son Sham Singh, (generally called Shamo Singh) 
was summoned to Court hy the Maharaja, and was confirmed in the posses- ' 
sion of a part of his father’s estates. He rapidly rose to power, and received 
large jagirs,- which at one time amounted to 50,000’ Rs. He was called 
Kunjahia, from Kunjah in the Gujrat district, one of his jagirs, and the 
name is still held by his cousin Sirdar Kirjaal Singh, Kunjahia. ' 

5/wjn Si»yA was killed at the battle of Baisah, in 1813, being then 
27 years of age. The Maharaja treated his yonug son Jhanda Singh with 
great kindness, but, in 1819, resumed the jagir of Kunjah, giving him in 
exchange, Sihari in- the Sialkot district. Jhanda Singh's first mili- 
tary service was in Punch, where Diwan Dhanpat Rm and Mir Baz 
Khan had been giving trouble, and shortly afterwards he was ordered to 
Hazara. He accompanied the Maharaja in the campaign of 1821-22, when 
MaT.1rftrg and Dera Ismail Khan were talcen, and received for his gallantry 
valuable presents. 

About this time, Jhanda Singh married his sister to Sher Singh, son 
of Sirdar Hnkm Bipgh, and a lakh of rupees was spent on the occasion hy 
either party- Never since has so splendid a marriage taken place in the 
Gujranwala district. Sanjit Singh, who had heard of the festivities, and ' 
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tliat the mother of Sirdar Jlianda Singh had boasted of possessing two 
‘ parolabs’* of rupeesj sent to Hukni Singh and J/ianda Singly saying that 
as they could afford to spend so much on a marriage, they must each find 
it convenient to pay 50,000 fts. for the good of the State. 

Sirdar -JiiaMtZa Singh's chief services were on the frontier, in Chachh, 
Khattak, Peshawar, Yuaafzai, and Hazara. He was a man of energy and 
ability, and the Maharaja showed his appreciation of his character by 
giving him charge, under Sirdar Hari Singh, Nalwa, of the most nnruly 
part of the country. His services here were numerous and important, 
and are detailed in a Sanad of 1834, nnder the seal of Nao Nihal 
Singh, by which the villages of Botalah and Pahladpur are granted to 
Jlianda Singh, and his heirs in perpetuity. In 1836, Jlianda Singh accom- 
panied Prince Nao Nihal Singh in his Derajat expedition. During part 
of the Kabul campaign, he was Governor of tlie fort Attock, and was able 
to give assistance to the British Army, in the way of supplies and carriage. 

The fortunes of Sirdar Jhanda Singh were not much disturbed by the 
many revolutions wbicb occurred after the great Maharaja’s death. When 
Sher Singh ascended the throne, his affection for Ganda Singh, cousin of 
Jhanda Singh, caused the latter to become influential at court, though 
Sher, Singh only added 600 Rs., which he soon afterwards resumed, to his 
jagirs. By Sirdar Jowahir Singh he was made ‘ Adalati,’ or chief justice, 
of Lahore, in conjunction with Diwan Hakim Rai, and held office till the 
close of the Satlej campaign. 

In 1847,- he was sent to l-Iazara as Naib Hazim, or. Deputy ■ Go- 
vernor nnder Sirdar Chattar Singh, Attariwala, and Captain Abbott, 
and in November of the same year, he received, at the suggestion of 
the Resident, the honorary title of Buhadar, with the affix, ".Ujjal 
Didar, nirmal biidh,” meaning ‘ open countenance and pure mind.’ 
In May, 1848, soon after the outbreak at Multan, it was determined 

* tarolah.—k Panjabi word for a large baakot of clay and wiqker-work geoerally used for 
gfotmo main. 
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to send a, Sikli force down tlie Sind Saugar Deal), to aid in draw- 
ing a cordon round tlie city, to prevent the spread of rebellion,, and 
JAamla Singh was selected to command the force. liis conduct on 
this occasion was admirable, and Captain Abbott wrote in high terms of 
him. Not very long after this, part of the Charraujit regiment of horse 
under the Sirdar’s command joined the rebels, and Captain Abbott 
began to entertain doubts of bis loyalty. He had been, at his urgent 
desire, sent with his, force to Multan, hut when within a few- miles of 
the city, he was recalled by the Resident, much to his own disappointment, 
as his inclination ever carried him where blows were thickest. The 
influence which Jhwtida Singh posseseed over Sirdar Chattar Singh, 
Governor of Hazara, was' very great; and in August, when that Chief was 
fast throwing off all pretence of loyalty, Jhanila Singh was sent with 
a confidential Agent from Gulnb Singh, son of the Governor, to endea- 
vour to reoal him to a sense of his duty. He was totally unsuccessful, 
and, at the time, most thought ' that he was willingly so, and that he had 
done his utmost to widen and not to close the breach ; but in those days 
the best men were suspected, and no one knew whom to trust. The Sir- 
dar was ordered back to Lahore, and placed in arrest ; but he was soon 
after released, and during the last four or five months of the war, he and 
his sowars kept the road open between Lahore and Ramnagar, and thus 
performed most valuable service. No proofs of duplicity or disaffection 
on Jhanda Singh's part have ever been forthcoming, and lie was unsuccess- 
ful with Sirdar Chattar Singh, because another and a stronger influence 
was urging that Chief to rebel. 

On annexation, all the personal estates of Sirdar Jhanda Singh^ amount- 
ing to 15,560 Rs., were confirmed to him for life. 

To his eldest son Nihal Singh, 3,550 . Rs. of the above estate was to de- 
scend for life ; but Nihal Singh died in January, 1864', and bis younger 
brother Mehtai Singh will only receive 500 Rs. per annum, with the excep- 
tion of the jagirs of Botalah aud Pahladpur, worth 1,500 Rs. which have 
been upheld in perpetuity. 
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Sirdar Jhanda Singi resides at Botakh, Gujranwak. He was appoint- 
ed a Jagirdai Magistrate, in 1862, and possesses considerable influence 
in tbe district. 

Nihal Singh bad been commandant of a thousand horse, under 
Prince Nao Hihal Singh, in the Charyari Derah, with a jagir of 3,550 
Es., in Ghahal and Kot-Shah-Muhammad. This jagir, included in his 
father’s estate, lapsed at his death. He left one son, Balwant Singh, a 
hoy of 14 years of age. 





SIRDAU KIRPAL SINGH, lUNJAHIA. 


Sirdar Kirpal Singh, Kunjahia, is a cousin of Sirdar Jhanda Singh, 
Botalia. His grandfather' Diwan Singh, with Karam Singh and Earn 
Singh, ■Were assassinated by a son of ELila Singh, and the two surviving 
sons of Diwan Singh, Dharam Singh and Sham Singh, entered the service 
of the Maharaja. 

After the death of Sham Singh, in 1813, Dharam Singh received a 
portion of his jagirs. He served at Multan, Kashmir, Peshawar, and in 
other campaigns j and when he grew old, the Maharaja, resuming his 
jagirs, gave him a cash pension of 2,000 Es., and placed liis son Ganda 
Singh with Prince Sher Singh, who gave him a jagir of 3,000 Rs. from 
his own estate. He was a great favorite with the Prince, whom he ac- 
companied to Yusafaui, where he was wounded, and afterwards to Kulu. 
When tlie Prince was Nazim of Kashmir, Ganda SwgA held hoth civil 
and military appointments under him, and was employed to reduce the 
Eajas of Bhainbn and KliaUha to obedience. He afterwards served 
at Naoshera and Baunu. 

When Sher Singh ascended the throne he gave to Ganda Singh ad- 
ditional jagirs worth 30,000 Rs. about Battala, and appointed bim to 
the command of the orderly Derah. Ho was with the Maharaja when 
he was assassinated, and was severely wounded in the endeavout to de. 
fend him. He was killed in December, 1845, at tbe battle of Firnshahr, 
where Kirjtal Singh was also wounded. A short time previously be had 
introduced his sons Kirpal Singh and Dyal Singh to the young Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, and liad obtained for them a jagir of 1,'200 Es, Shortly after-^. 
wards, however, the jagirs were reduced to 6,000 Rs. by Baja Lai Singh, 
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Sirdar Kirpal Singh was in Hazara at the time of the Multan outbreak* 
and remained faithful to Government j acting under the orders of Captain 
Abbott : and Bgal Singh was at Lahore, in attendance on the Maharaja. 

After annexation, the whole personal jagirs of Sirdar Kirjtal Singh 
and his brothers, amounting to 12,000 Its., were confirmed, and are enjoyed 
by them at the present day. 

Sirdar Kirgml Singh resides at Kunjah, about six miles from the 
town of Gujrat.- 



NAWAB IMAMUBDIN KHAN. 


Shaikh Ujala. 

Shaikh Qliqiam Mohiucldin. 
D. 1841. 


ITawab Imamnddiu Ehon, 

D. 1860. 

Shflikli Gfhulam Mahbub Sobbani,' 
H. 1842. 

Smidat Mnnt IChan. 

1 ). 1804 . 


Shaikh rirozaddiii. 
B, 1836. 

ITosirnddiu. 

B. 1863. ■ 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

ShaiJcJi Ujala of the Kalal tribe, was a Manshi in the service of Sirdar 
Bhnp Singh, of Hosbiarpur, His son Ghulam Mokiiiddin, when very 
young, attracted the attention of Diwan Moti Earn, son of the celebrated 
general Mohltam Ghand, who placed him in attendance on his second sou, 
Shivdyal. Here he soon became a man of importance, and managed 
all the affairs of Shivdyal, whose two brothers. Bam Dyal and Kirpa 
Ram, also favoured the young man and advanced his interests. 

In 1823, when Muhammad Azim Khan of Kabul had marched 
to Besbawav to attack the Sikhs, Ranjit Singh wished, if possible, to 
induce the Afghans to retire without fighting. Kirpa Bam put Cf/m- 
lam MoUttddm forward as well suited to carry on the negotiation, 
and he accordingly bought over the ‘pir/ or spiritual adyiser of 
Muhammad Azim Khan, who persuaded the Sirdar to retire, to protect 
his family and treasure at Minchini, which the Sikhs intended to seize. 
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Yar Muhammad Khan, brother of Muhammad Azim IChaiij was also 
under Sikh influence, and the result was that the Afghan army was 
hastily broken up, and retired in ^ponfusion upon Minchini and Jalalabad. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh took possession of Peshawar, and not thinking it 
wise to remain there long, divided the territory between Mubammad 
Yar Khan and Dost Muhammad KhaUj and returned to Lahore. Before 
he left, Uhulam MoUuddm was sent on a mission to Muhammad Azim 
Khan, on the part of the Maharaja. He told the Sirdar of the capture 
of Peshawar, and its delivery to the brothers who had betrayed him, 
and the news so affected the Cliief with mortification and anger, ^that he 
feU ill and died twenty-two days later. 

In 1827, Shaikh Ghulam Mohmddin accompanied his patron Kirpa 
Bam to Kashmir, where the latter had been, appointed Governor. The 
Shaikh became sola agent for Kirpa Ham, and he exei'cised his power 
with great cruelty and tyranny. In 1831, when, through the enmity 
of Raja Dhyan Singh, Kirpa Ram was recalled, GImlam MoJduddin was 
also summoned to Lahore, fined and imprisoned. But, later in the same 
year, he again proceeded to Kashmir as agent and lieutenant of Prince 
Sher Singh, who bad been nominated to succeed Kirpa Ram. The Prince 
knew little of business, and the Shaikh acq^uired more power than ever, 
which he used more ruthlessly than before. Tlie people cried out bitter- 
ly against his oppression ; aud to add to their distress, Kashmir was, 
in 1832, visited by famine. The Shaikh was again recalled to Lahore 
and fined. He protested against the amount of the fine, which he said 
he could never pay, and the Maharaja directed Misc Rup Lai to con- 
iiscate his property at Hoshiarpur. There was found concealed no less 
than nine and a half lakhs of rupees. Vainly the Shaikh swore that this 
"was money aocumulatod by his father in the service of Sirdar Bhup 
Singh ; but Banjifc Singh well knew that the little Sirdar had never seen 
a lakh of rupees in his life, and that the treasure had been wrung froih 
the starving Kashmiris, He confiscated the whole, and fined the Shaikh 
'25,000 Ra, besides. 
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Glmlatti Mohiuddin remainecl for some time out of employment, till 
Bhai Ram Singh, wishing to have a friend about the person of Nao 
Nihal Singh, with ability sufficient to counteract the influence of his 
enemy, Diwan Hakim Rai, placed him in the service of the Prince. 
Here he rapidly became a great favourite, and he accompanied the 
Prince to Peshawar and became his chief fiscal Minister. In 1839, 
he was made Governor of the Jalandhar Doab, and in the hot season 
of the nest year was sent with General Ventura to subdue the Rajputs 
of Mandi. The progress of fhe troops was slow, and in September, 1840, 
.Sirdar Ajit Singh, Sindhanwalia, was sent to their assistance with an 
. additional force. 

When Nao Nihal Singh was killed on the 5th November, the Shaikh 
was still in the hills, but he quickly returned to Lahore, and espoused 
the cause of Mai Chand Kour, mother of the deceased Prince. When 
Slier Singh ascended the throne, the Shaikh excused his opposition to 
him on the ground of fidelity to his late master, and so convinced Sher 
Singh of his sincerity, that on the arrival of the news of the murder of 
General Mian Singh, Governor of Kashmir, by his own men, on the 
17th April, 1841, the Shaikh was appointed to succeed him. He 
immediately left for Kashmir, and hia son Imamwddin Khan was summoned 
from Mandi to take charge of the Jalandhar Doab. 

Raja Gulab Singh was sent with Ghulam Mohiuddin to restore order 
in Kashmir. The former had his hill troops, the latter the Jalandhar 
levies, chiefly Muhammadan. The Hazara troops and the Afghans of 
Pakhli and Dhamtour, whohad revolted, were after some fighting reduced 
to submission, and lastly the Kashmir mutineers were defeated and 
disbanded. The Shaikh, who was Governor more on the part of Rsqa 
•Gulab Singh than of the Lahore State, raised new regiments, consisting 
-partly of hill Rajputs, subjects of Gulab Singh, and partly of Muhamma? 
■dans. Being himself a Muhammadan, the Sikh authority iu Kashmir 
depend^ ‘thenceforward very much, on the fidelity of .Raja Gulab 
Singh. 
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.TLe leading tnaa in, the hill country "waB Sultan Zahardaet Khan, 

• Raja of Maaaffarabad. Hia oapitalj at which a small Sikh garriaon was 
stationed, was on the road from, Hazam into ICashmir. He was a man 
well disposed to the Lahore Government, in favotU' with Sher Singh, and 
had done good servioe in patting down the matiny in Kashmir. 

This Chief, about two montbs after Sber SingVs death, was treacher- 
ously seized while at prayers in a mosque, by G/mlam MoAiucliiin, imprisoned 
and his jagirs condscated. 

At the same time disputes arose between Gulab Singh and his 
nephew Hira Singh, and the former used every means to attach the 
people of Kashmir and the hills to himself. In this he partially succeed- 
ed, and at all events he showed the hill Chiefs and Muhammadan popula- 
tion their own strength and the Sikh weakness, so clearly, that they 
determined to make a stand on their own account. Accordingly, in August, 
1844, HahibuUnh Khan of PakliU attacked the Sikh garrison of Khori, but 
Qhuhm Mohittddin sent 500 men to its relief, who defeated the insurgents, 
and slew their leader. Soon after this. Raja Saltan Khan of Khori, joined 
by a dSDU of Habibullah Khan, and other lull Chiefs, attacked and 
yednoed Khori, and, in October, marched to Muzaffarabad and attacked 
the forts. Ghulam MpMuMin sent nearly all his Sikh troops to the relief 
of the garrison, but they were attacked and defeated by the insurgents, 
who burnt the town, and killed such of their Sikh prispners who would 
not adopt the Muhammadan faith. The son of Raja Zahardast Khan 
and the Rajas of Dobheta and Ori now joined the insurgents, who 
became sa strong that, in November, they seized Bavamulla, and occu- 
pied the Pargannah of Shoupur, within a short march of the capital. 

now &st informed the oourt of Lahore of the in- 
surrection. General Gulab Singb, Povindia, then on his way to Pesha- 
war, was ordered to advance into Kashmir, with his troops. Reinforcer 
isaeats were also sent by way of Punch and Jammu, but those sent by 
Raja Gtdab Singh soon halted, the depth of the snow being the excuse ; 
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but the real reason was that the, Baja diii not "wiah to co-operate heartily 
till he had secured some advantages for himself ; a retention of the salt 
wine leases; the repossession of Hazara, and th* restoration to favor of 
Chiefs, like Chattar Singh^ Attariwala, who, in the late quarrel, had es* 
poused his cause. 

The troops that maiched by way of Punch were commanded by 
Tmamuddin Khan,, son of Ghulam Mokiuddin. This young man, though he 
had served in the Derajat under Prince Nao Nihal Singh, had never been 
in action, and had no military reputation. He joined the Kashmir ex- 
pedition with the greatest reluctance, aiid only consented to go, on the 
understanding that no Sikh troops were to accompany him, for he was 
hated by them as the murderer * of Bliai Q-mmukh Singh and Misr Beli 
Bam. 

In the meantime Kashmir h^ been entirely over- run by the insur- 
gents, and Ghulam MoMuddin Was shut up in the fort of Hari Parbat. 
The Muhammadan troops had revolted, the hill Bajas were all up in 
arms, and the Sikhs found they had their most difficult conquest to make 
over again. 

Among the Yusafzais of Pakhli and Dhamtour, and the 'taribes ot 
Khakka and Bhamba, tbe insurrection was a religious one, and a man came 


* JSroM,— After tUe deetrttoUon o£ the SinibanweliM, Eoja Bim Sinjli wreeteiA 
Gurmnkh Misi' Beli Bara, and Ma brother ,Ea» Kialiw, and made them over to 
InutmuMin. ZKwa, who confined them in tho atablee acyoining hia hoaee, and here a few days 
later they wore all three murdered. 

.'Bhra Guvmukh SJngh.wBs an myetm^ato enemy of Beja Dhyaa Sit#, and no eorpne 
can he felt-«t Baja Hira -Singh deairing 3ns dea*h ; but Mier Beli Bam and hto Iwother, 
though opposed in' policy to Dhyan Singh, were harmlees meh, and very geaetally heloved. 
Their death was 'barbarous and uuneoeasary. Mtor Buplal, who hpd hesn .eptplojed, in JW?, 
to confiscate the property of ffiaZaw UfoWnddin, was brother of Jlisr aB Bern. By the 
murdernf .thelatterit was supposed that the reveD^.otthe ®)aik^ rather than lhat of Baja 
Hira Sinvh, was satisfied. 
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fotwai'd calling himself the Khalifa or vicar of the Syadj* and was joined 
hy all the fierce population in the attack upon Hazara and Kashihir. ' 

The force of Gulab ‘Singhj Povindia, and Diwan Mulraj,t at length 
advanced to Muzaffarabad and relieved the garrison. It then marched 
into the valley, and after some severe fighting the insurgents were 
defeated. Baja Zabavdast Khan was reinstated at Muzuffarabad.and 
the neighbouring Bajas were made subordinate to him. In February, 1845, 
Shaikh. Ghilaya Mohiuddin, tried to open negotiations with the English 
Government, to which he tendered hia allegiance, and that of Raja Rahim- 
nlla Khan of Rajaovi. Hia proposals were rejected, and soon afterwards 
he died, it is believed, from poison, and his son Imamnddin Khan, who 
was in Kashmir at the time, succeeded him as Governor. 

The Shaikhs (as the father and son were called) had neither family 
nor influence, and were useful to the Lahore State chiefly as being unscru- 
pnloiis collectors of revenue. 

Their names are not remembered with any affection, either in Kashmir 
or in the Jalandhar Doab. They were hated by the Sikhs, and this 
was considered as a guarantee for their fidelity, but both father and son 
had a natural genius for treason and intrigue, which no considerations of 
'prudence could overcome. 

Immiudd'm Khan was Governor of Kashmir when that province was 
made over to Maharaja Gulab Singh, by the treaty of the ifith March, 
1846. This transfer was not popular at Lahore, and to Raja Lai Singh 
the Minister, it was especially distasteful, for Gulab Singh had always 
been his rival and enemy. He, accordingly, sent instructions to Imam- 
wddfn Khan to oppose the Maharaja, and directed the troops to obey the 
Shaikh implicitly. Itnamuddin Khan was willing enough to comply. He 

* Syad Ahmad, who was defeated and slain by Sher Singh and General Ventura in 1831 . 
His followers (who are niimarous all over India) assorted that the river shrank back to aid 
his escops and closed upon his pursuers, and that ho would ro-appear and lead them to victory. 
His last stand was made in Pakhli and I^hamtout. 

-f Diwan Mnlraj was Governor of Hazara, and. mnatndli be.confonndea with Diwan Mulraj; 
Got nop of Million, 
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whs Very rich, and he understood that the success of the Mahai’aja signified, 
not only ' the end of his exactions, but also the rigid scrutiny of hia 
accounts by his declared enemies. It was popularly reported at this 
time that the family possessed from seventy lakhs to two crores of rupees, 
and although this was doubtless an exaggeration, yet it is certain that the 
father and son had amassed an immense fortune during their occupation 
of Kashmir and J a l a nd h ar. 

It is possible thak Imamviddin, misapprehending the motives of the 

British Government, imagined that by the payment of a large sum of ready 
money, he might be allowed to retain Kashmir, as Viceroy, and with this 
object was ready to carry out the instructions of Raja Lai Singh, and make 
a prolonged resistance to show hia own power and resources. But whatever 
were the reasons for his conduct, he disregarded the peremptory orders of 
the Durbar to evacoata the province ; he induced, by bribes, many of the 
Maharaja’s troops ' to join his standard, • and with the assistance of Fakir- 
ullah Khan, son of Raja Rahimullah Khan ‘of Rajaori, and other hill 
ohlefs, he retained possession of the greater part of the country until a 
large force was sent from Lahore agmnst him. 

It was not until the army had reached the horder of the Kashmir 
valley, that the Shaikh, seeing further opposition to he useless, came in to 
Colonel Lawrence’s camp at Thannalv and Snrrendered'.himself, He then 
gave up two letters and an address to the troops serving under him, which, 
he stated, contained the instructions of Raja Lai Singh, and in ohediencs 
to which he had acted. Although the sentiments of the Minister towards 
Gulab Singh were notorious, it was thought liardly conceivable that ho 
should have been foolish enough to put his signature to these treasonable 
documents ; but on the return of the force to Lahore, he was brought to 
trial. The authenticity of both the letters and the ' address to the troops 
was fully proved, and Lai Singh, convicted of deliberate treason, was 
deposed from the ' Wizarat* and banished to Agra. Shaikh hnamnddm 
Khm, though a willing party to the treason, was pardoned, and his Lahore 
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estates, whicli) with Hs other property in thctt city, had been confiscated, 
were restored to him. 

The generona treatment he received seems to have made a favorable 
impression upon Imamuddin, and, in 1848, when almost all were traitors 
to their Government, he remained faithful, though great efforts were 
made by tbe leaders of the rebellion to gain him to their aide. In June, 
1848, with 2,000 newly-raised troops, he marched to Multan, to co-oper- 
ate with the force of Lieutenant (now Sir Herbert) Edwardes. Both ho 
and his men behaved well, and distinguished themselves in several actions 
with the rebels. 

When peace was restored, ha received, as a reward for his services, 
the title of Nawah, and a life cash pension of 11,600 Rupees, and his jagir 
of 8,400 Rupees was confirmed to him, 

In 1857, he raised, under the orders of Governmeitt, two troops of 
Cavalry for service at Delhi. 

He died in March, 1839, aged 40, leaving one son, ShE).ikh Ghvlam 
JHaltbui Sobhani, now 22 years of age. 

In 1862, at the racommendaldon of the Panjab Government, the 
Supreme Government sanctioned 5,600 Rs. of jagixs cff GMam 
bui Sobhaid being upheld in perpetuity ; 2,800 Rs. to lapse a,t hi^ 
death. 

He has one son, an infant of 10 months old. 
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Bhah Sisan, 

I 

iBhai Suiiiili'SiDgb. 
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Elifti Guriaa Singh. Bhai Bant Singh,, 

I D. 1804. 

I I 

Bhai Sher Singh, ( j ■ 

Blifl'i itodh Singh. .Bhai Gnrnmlih.BJngb, B. 

D. 1843. 

j _t: 

Phai P^rflomim Siijgb. p. bfadhsudan S. B.lihBaS, fe^JJanS. 

’( B, iTowalilr Stn^ ' 

^ i B. 1869. 

iBhai Bardeo Singh. Bhai Gausham, Singh. 

B. 18i9. B. 1803. 

HIStORY OF THE FAMILY. 

T.]^e aiicestoFs of Bhai JPcmdoman SiMgh sesided ail; Ohimiot ia th& 
Jhang district, and seYeri],! of them, at different times, .entered >the ser- 
vice of the Muhammadan chiefs of Multan, but the early history of the 
family is in uo way important, Mam Singh 'became a Sihh and a 
follower of Guru Govind Singh. He was a zetilous preadher of the SibK 
faith, in his own jpart of the connitry, so mi;ch so thSt'the Midtah autho- 
rities grew alarmed and ordered his arrest, but he reoeived' timely inform 
mation, and was able to escape to jSLmiitsar. The Mhltab'GoTerhor toodf 
Surat Singh, the only son of Rant' Singh, into Kis eervicO,' and tha 
father thinking all danger tohe -past, rSturnSd home; T^etehodieff short- 
ly afteryrards. Surat Singh then iSfb Multan, and wandeiJed about &e 
country, as hjs father had done, preadhing the Sikh, faitli, fiud bis pos* 
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duct ezcited tte same suspicions. He contrived to get away to Amrit- 
sar, with most of his property, and was soon patronized by the Chiefs 
who were at tliat time becoming powerful, and was placed in charge 
of the building of the Darbar Sabib, the Sikh temple at Amritsar, In 
the Jalandhar Doab he acquired a small jagir, where he built a fort, and 
then returned to Amritsar, where he died. 

In 1806, Maharaja Eanjit Singh conquered the plain portion of the 
Jalandhar Doab, hut he allowed Sant Singh to retain his jagir, and he 
appointed him to succeed his father in the superintendence of repairs 
and decoration of the Darbar Sahib. Bhai Sitni Singh was no contempti- 
ble soldier, and on several occasions he served with credit. During 
the campaign of 1821 the Maharaja was engaged in the siage of a small 
fort on the way to Mankerah. Suddenly the sky grew dark and a 
violent storm came on. Ranjit Singh was caught by a furious blast 
of wind, and thrown into the ditch, from which the earth for the batteries 
bad been ezcavated. Sant Singh saw his fall, and knowing that it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good, sprang into the ditch, and lifting 
the Maharaja in his arms carried him in triumph to his tent. For this 
service ho received jagirs in the Amritsar and Sialkot districts to the. 
value of 6,800 Rupees. 'Whether this story be false or true, it is cer- 
faiu that iShn^ jagirs were numerous, and that he stood , high in 

the favour of the Maharaja. 

About this time Bhai Gurdas Singh who had been a reader of the 
(dranth, in the Darbar Sahib, died, and Sant Singh, in gi-ief for his 
loss determined to giye up worldly affairs and devote himself to read- 
ing and expounding the scriptures. In the room of his father came 
to court Qurmuhh Singh, who soon became as great a favourite as Sant 
Singh had been. Bhai Sant Singh was called Gyani (one who meditates on) 
divine things and was held in much respect till his death. He wrote 
acommentery on the Ramayana and a treatise on the rite of the Pahal, 
or Sikh baptism, ... 
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WliQU Pardomn Singh was thirteen, the Maharaja took him. into his 
service and gave him the jagir of Kaliwal, worth 1100 Eupees, Bhai 
Gurmuhh Singh had not enjoyed mnch influence daring the life time 
of Ranjit Singh, forhis enemy, Bhai Ram Singh, was high in the favour of 
the Maharaja. With Nao Nihal Singh he had still less influence, and 
when the prince was killed, he took up the cause of Prince Sher Singh 
warmly, for the principal reason that Ram Singh was leader of the rival 
party of Mai Chand Kour. 

When Sher Singh became Maharaja, he did not forget the services of 
GurmuJch Singh, whom he treated with great consideration, and to whom 
he gave large jagirs. But the real power was kept by Raja Dhyan Singh, 
the minister, in his own hands. The Maharaja, though he hated Dhyan 
Singh and knew hia unpopularity with the nation, could not get rid of 
liim. He, however, played olF Qumuhh Singh against him, and the Bhai, 
from his religious character and long friendship with the Maharaja, could 
not bo excluded from the prescuce. But otherwise the contest between 
tlio statesman and the priest was most unequal, Gnrmuhh Singh was 
supported by no powerful party, he was without character or ability, 
while Ra.ja Dhyan Singh was the ablest man of bis day, subtle, plausible, 
cautious, though bold even to audacity in attacking and destroying hia 
declared enemies. 

Throughout the reign of Sher . Singh, the Bhai intrigued against Raja 
Dhyan Singh, and joined in the Sindhanwalia conspiracy against his life. 
When Raja Hira Singh, son of the murdered minister, rose to power, he, 
’at the instigation of Bhai Ram Singh and Misr Lai Singh, arrested 
•Gurmukh Singh with his friend Misr Beli Ram, the Tosh akhania, and 
made thorn over for eastody to Shaikh Tmamuddin Khan, by whom they 
were put to death. Bhai Ram' Singh' was a far abler man than his rival 
•Gurrmekh but of no higher' character. ■ Both were unscrupulous and 
"Scheming men, and : both made religion a . cloak for their ambition and 
' intrigue. . 
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After the deatli of GumuMi SingJt,, bX\. estates of the family were 
confisoated and their houses and peisonal property seized. Bhai Pardon, 
■man Singh and his brothers were impnsoned at Amritsar^ placed in irons^ 
and ti’eated with tlie greatest, severity. The religious bodies of the city 
made great efforts to obtain their release, and, at last, Pardoman Singh 
contrived to escape, and with his youngest brother Arjan Singh, fled to' 
Ludianah, where he remained under protection of the British Government, 
till the murder of Hira Singh allowed him to return to Lahore. The four 
brothers obtained the release of a portion of their jagirs in the Amritsar 
District, amounting to Rs. 5438. Bhai Eardoman Singh then set out to 
Hard war to perform his father’s funeral ritesi and was promised that on 
his return the other jagirs of Gnrmukh Singh should be released. On his 
return his houses at Amritsar were made over to him, and he would have 
probably recovered the rest of the property, had not the war with the 
English commenced, while his case wns still pending, followed by the 
annesation of the country in 1849. The jagir of 5488 Rs. at Moohal and 
Kuleir Ghuma was released for the lives of the brothers, subject to pay- 
ment of one quarter revenue. The British Government could do not more 
for the family. Bhai Gurmuhh Singh had acquired his large possessions 
as much by his intrigues as his sanctity. He played for a high stake, 
wealth and political power, and lost; and although the Sikh Government 
and especially the army, filled with remorse for the murder of the 
Bhai, which their own evil passions had allowed, would probably have 
again placed bis family in an influential position, yet the British Govern- 
meut could not he expected to feel either sympathy or remorse, 

Bhai Pardoman Singh accompanied Sirdar Lehna Singh Majithia to 
Benares, in 1858. He is now superintendent of the repairs of the Darhar 
Sahib at Amritsar, and has charge of jagirs to the amount of 4000 Rupees 
per annum, released in perpetuity for the support of the temple. 

Arjm Singh died some years ago, leaving one son JmaUr. Singh, 
Mad/mdan Singh entered the service of Government, in 1857, aS Jama- 
flat of ten sowars raised by his brother. He was present at the capture 
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of muUnoors at Ajnala in the same year^ and having been made a Bi- 
ealdav, was sent to Thaneaar, where he died. His family, and that of 
Arjan have a pension of 600 Bupees, their share in the' jagir having 
been resumed. 

Lehm Singh, the remaining brother, is Naib Tehsildar at Jalan- 
dhar. 



SIEDIK MANQAL SINOH, EAM6HAEIA. 


Har Dab. 

Boghwon Singh. 
». 1?87. 


Jal Singh, Jaasa Singh, Ehuahhal Singh, MaliWngh, Tara Siiigh> 
D. 1766. B. 1803, D. 1812. ». 1702. B. 1707. 


Sirdar Jodh S. t^u.* 
Singh, Singh, 

B. 131G, D. 1828. 

I 
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Mehtab Sotiib Qulab ’Wariam S. Diwaa 
Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh, 

B.1834. 


Jaimal Singh, 
S.131S. 


SohhnS., 
n, 1845. 


Sirdar ATangal Singh, 

B. 1800. 


IJfcaia S. £htah S. tTodiiaS. Achitar Singii, Ourdife Mitt Singh, Bhor Jingb, 
B. 1807. n. 181#. B. 1831, B, 1814. Singh, b. 1842. B. 1846, 


Dharta Singh. 


1 

n.l837. 

Magbar Singh, 

1 

Dorbora Singh. 

B. 1859, 


Ganga Singh. TarWhn Singh. Taringa Singh. ‘ Kadai- Singh. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Eamgham mial, from which the family of Sirdar Mmgal Singh 
takes its name, was one of the most powerful of the Sikh confederacies, 
and towards the close of the eighteenth centuiy could bring into the field 
about eight thousand fighting men. Of its leaders, Jasscs Singh was the 
moat distinguished, although he can hardly be called its founder, for, 
through many unquiet years it had existed, as au organized body, under 
Khu shha l Singh and Naud Singh. But it was only when Jassa Singh 
succeeded to the command, in 175S, that it became powerful and renowned. 

JTar Das, the gi’andfather of Jassa Singh, was a Hindu of the Najjar or 
carpenter caste, resident at Sarsang in the Lahore district. He was con- 
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teut to follow Ills humble trade in his native village, but his son Bliagmn, 
of a more adventurous disposition, took the ‘ pabal,’ the Sikh baptism, 
and with the addition of Singh to his name, wandered about the country, 
making converts to his now faith. He at length settled at Ichugil, where 
there were born to him five sons, Jai Singh,, Jassa Singh, KhusJdal Singh, 
Mali Singh and Tara Sinqh, the four lass of whom became noted men and 
leaders of the Ramgharia misl. There was no great difference in the 
ages of the brothers, and, in 1752, on their reaching manhood, they 
entered the service of the celebrated Nawab Adina Beg Khan. This 
able man, then Imperial Governor of the Jalandhar Doab, encouraged 
the Sikhs in their resistance to Ahmad Shah Durani, hoping to rise, by 
their assistance, to supreme po wer in the province ; and in this he would 
probably have been successful, but for Ms premature death, in 1768. 

■When Prince Timur, sou of Ahmad Shah, marched against him, deter- 
mined to punish his opposition, Adina Beg i-etreated to the hills, and 
Jassa Singh and his brothers left him and went to Amritsar, where they 
joined the force of Nand Singh, Saughani. Jai Singh was about this time 
killed in action with the Afghans near Majitha. 

Amritsar was at this time no more than a large village, and on the 
retreat of the Afghans, Naud Singh and Jassa Singh partially fortified it, 
surrounding a portion with a high mud wall, which they called Earn 
Eouni. When Adina Beg reiurned, thinking the Sikhs were becoming 
too powerful, he sent Mirza Azii BaUahi to reduce the new fort, which 
was, in truth, no difficult matter. J'assa Singh and Ms friends fought 
gallantly, and made more than one sally from the fort, hut they were over- 
matched and at length abandoned it at night, and, with considerable loss, 
cut their way through the enemy. The Ram Rouni was dismantled, 
hut Adina Beg died shortly afterwards, uni Jassa Singh, taking command 
of the confederacy, named the fort he bad defended so bravely, Ramgharj 
and his misl, the Ramgharia. He seized at this time, aided by the 
.Kanheya misl, Dinanagar, Battala, Kalanur, Sri Hargoviudpur, Kadian, 
•Ghumman, and many other towns in the Amritsar and Gurdaspur Districts 
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tlie revenue of whicli was estimated at from six to ten lakhs of rupees. 
Besides this, Jassa Sint/h, who wda sole lord of the territory, acquired many 
villages in the Jalandhar Doab, To his brothers he gave separate jagirs, 
under him. It was their imprudence which brought great trouble on the 
family, for as Jassa Singh, Ahluwalia, was passing near Gurdaspur on bis 
way to Achal, a plaoo of pilgrimage, he was attacked by tihiuhhal Singh, 
Mali Siiig/i and Tara Singh ; his troops were dispersed and himself 
taken prisoner. Jassa Singh Rarngbaria, who would have been glad enough 
had his brothers slain his rivalj could oiily release him with rich gifts, wheu 
he was brought in as prisoner, for the old Sikh barons had much of the spir 
ritof chivalry. But the Ahluwalia chieftain was not to be appeased. He 
was looked up to as the head of the Khalsa, abd indeed its founder ; his 
followers and flatterers called him King (Sultan-ul-Kaum) and yet ho 
had been insulted by these llamgharia youths, whose beards had hut 
just begun to grow, and he swore a mighty oath that he would never 
loose his turban till he had seized all the Eamgharia estates. Many 
chiefs came to aid him, thinking not much of the insult, but having 
an eye to plunder and new jagirs. There was Ganda Singh and 
Jhanda Singh Bhangi ; the Kauheyas, Jai Singly and Hakikat Singh, 
old friehds of the Rarngharias j Oharrat Singh Sukarchakia; Nar Singh, 
Chainyariwala, and many othetSi They attacked Jassa Siiigh on all 
bides, and after a severe struggle, took ppasession of all the Ramgharia 
territory, Khuskhal Singh was badly wounded at "WegowUl fighting 
with Jai Singh, Kanheya j Tara Singh lopt Kalauut, and Jassa Singh 
fled across the Satlej to Sirsa with a large bod^ of irregular horse, 
fiaving sent his twq sous to the Pattiala chief Amar Singh, to beg assist 
tauce, 

In the Sirsa district he remained till 17S3r He overran the countiy 
with bis horsemen, and plundered up to the walls of Delhi j on one occa* 
sion he penetrated into Delhi itself, and carried off four guns froni , the 
■Mogal quarter. The Nawab of Meerat paid him tribute oflO,OOOBs, 
^ year, to save his district from pluuder* Oue day a ^rafimau Com'. 
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pleiiued td him that the Goveruor of Hissar had carried od’ his two 
daughters by fdi'ce. Jasm Singh collected his forces aud marched against 
riissar, which he plundered, And restored the girls to their father. Some- 
titired he -UrAsredheed to great straits, and there is a story, which may 
be true, that at Sitsa, a setvAnt of tlie Sirdar happening to drop his 
Vessel down a well, a diver was sent to fetch it, who disedvered at tlie bot- 
tom four boxes full of gold-mohurs, to the value of iive lakhs of rupees, 
enabling Jassa Singh to pay his troops, and enlist new followers, 

A great farnine desolated Sirsa, iri ] 783, and the SirdAr returned to 
the Paryab. At iudianah He met messehgers fronl Sirdar Mahan Singh, 
SukarchakiA, aud Raja Sansar Ohand of Kangra, diferifig td reinstate 
him in his possessions if he would join them against Sirdar Jai Singh, 
J^aUheya,- Ja^sa Singh oohsented readily enough, and having joined 
forces, the allies marehect to fiattala, Gurbaksh Singh, soli of Jai Sihgh> 
advanced againAt them, wjth 8,000 meh, hut he was defOAtAd and slaiiiy 
And the Eanheya chief was compelled to give ii|i the BAfflgharia estuteft to 
their old owner, and the fort of KAngra, which he hUd held fo^t fouryfears, 
to Sansar Chaud. But Jaiia Singh was riot dfcAtiried tO ei\jOy peace,' 
^nd for many yeare he was etigrigect In disputes with the ICanheya misi, 
in which he was sometimes sucoessM, sometime's defeated. 

In 1796, his last and most severe struggle with the Kanlieyas took 
place. Mai Sadda Kour, widow of Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh, was then 
head of the misl, and with all her own forces and those of her .young 
son-in-law Ranjit Singh, she besieged Jasia Singh, in Miani, a fort in 
the Hoshiarpur district, near the Beas. Jassa Singh defended himself 
for seme time, but his provisions ran very low, and he sent a messenger 
to Sahib Singh, Bedi, at Amritsai’j to beg him to interpose between bitt> 
and bis enemies, fodh Singh, > Wazirabadis, aiid Dal Singh, Gil, were 
with the Bedi, on the part pf Banjit Singh, whan the RamghaiiA 
-messeinger artived^ rind Sahib Singh gave them n message to' Sadda 
Kour and Ranjit Singh, bidding them raise the siege of Miani. But 
Sudda Kour would not retire without her rAveriue for her husband's dc"tii 
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and her enemy was now in her hands, so no notice was taken of the 
Bedi’s order. Again Jassa Singh sent a messenger, andBedi Sahib Singh 
said — They will not mind me ; but God himself will aid you.” . The 
messenger returned to Miani, and that very night the river Beas came 
down in Rood, and swept away a large portion of the Kanheya eamp, 
men and horses and camels. Sadda Kour and Banjit Singh escaped with 
difficulty, and retired to Gnjranwala. 

Jassa Singh died in 1 803, and was succeeded by his eldest son Jodh 
Singh. The new Sirdar was not n man of any ability, and his cousin 
Biwan, Singh seized a large portion of the jagir. At length Eanjit 
Singh began to lust after the Rnmgharia territory, and feigned 
the greatest affection for Sirdar Joclk Singh. Ho had a contract of eternal 
friendship between himself and the Ramgharia family drawn out, and 
before the Granth, in the holy Darbar Sahib at Amritsar, he stamped the 
paper in his royal and illiterate way, with his open palm, dyed with safEron, 
The better to cajole Jodh Singh, he went over the Ramghar fort almost un- 
attended, and ordered his new fort of Govindghar to be built in the same 
fashion. Banjit Singh cared little about keeping oaths, however solemn, 
hut Jodh Singh had been won over, and became so devoted a follower, that 
there was no excuse to annex his territory. He accompanied the Maharaja 
to Kassur, with all his force, in the last snccessfnl expedition against 
Kutbnddin Khan. 

On the death of Jodh Singh in 1816, the family began to (Quarrel } 
Bhoan Singh, Wir Singh, and the widow of Jodh Singh all claiming the 
estate. The Maharaja hearing of this, culled the three cousins, Wir 
Singh, Mehtab Singh, and Biwan Singh to him at JSfadon, promising to 
settle the dispute by arbitration. On their arrival they were received 
with courtesy by the Maharaja, hut he soon took occasion to leave the 
reception tent, which was straightway surrounded with troops, and the 
three Bamgharias made prisoners. Then Banjit Singh marched oh Amrit- 
sar, and after some severe fighting took the fort of Bamghat. Again 
marching northward, he seized all the vast Rnmgharia jagirs, and in a 
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short time reduced all their forts, upwards of a lumdred ia number. Aud 
thus was cancelled the sajOfron bond. 

Wir Siiiffh and MeJdab Singh were soon released, and were placed 
under Sirdar Lehna Singh, Majithia, and at the intercession of Sirdar 
Nihal Singh, A.ttariwala, a jagir of 35,000 Rs, was settled on the family. 
Uiwan Singh for some time refused to accept his share of G,000 Bs. at 
Dharamkot, aud remained a prisoner, but at length pretended to acquiesc. 
On regaining his freedom, however, he fled to Pattiala, whore ho was 
at first well received, but after a year was compelled to leave, and be 
then wandered about for some time, till he thought it best to submit, aud 
returning to Lahore, he accepted a command of 700 men, in the expedition 
then fitting out for Kashmir. After this we hear little of him heyond 
that he remained in charge of Baramnla, a difScult hill post, on the road 
to Srinagar, till his death, in 1834!. Wir Singh had died six years before, 
in 1828, when two-tbirds of bis Jagir were resumed. 

Sirdar Mangal Singh, though of the younger branch, is the present 
representative of the family. He served during bis younger days about the 
person of Maharaja Eanjlt Singh, who gave him jagirs in Dharamkot, 
Kalowala, Tibrah and Kundilah, worth 9,000 Rs. of which 3,600 Rs., were 
personal, and 5,400 Rs. for service. After his father’s death, Sirdar Man- 
gal Singh was sent to Peshawar in command of 400 foot and 110 sowars 
of the old Raragharia clan. Here, under Sirdar Tej Singh and Sirdar 
Hari Singh Nalwa, he did good service, and fought in the famous battle 
of Jamrud, in April, 1837, where the gallant Hari Singh was killed. In 
1839, he was recalled, and sent to the hill country between the Boas and 
the Satlej, under the orders of Sirdar Lehna Singh, Majithia and during the 
absence of that chief at Peshawar he was placed in charge of the hill forts, 
and was active in the suppression of the insurrection of 1840. 

During the reign of Maharaja Sher Singh he was chiefly employed, 
under Lehna Singh, in Suket, Mandi and Kulu, and he remained there till 
the close of the Satlej wav in 1 846. The Rajput Chiefs, with Ra-ia Balcrscn 
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of Mandij at their Lead, weie not slow to take advantage of the war with 
the English, and gave the Sirdar plenty of %Y0rk, bat he held his groutid 
till the treaty of the 9th March, 1846, enabled him to give up hia trust 
with honor. 

During the second Sikh war, Sirdar Mangal SmyA remained loyal, and 
did excellent service, in guarding the roads and maintaining order in the 
Amritsar and Gurdaspur districts. His great exploit however at this time 
was the capture of the notorious rebel and robber Hari Singh, who had 
for some time kept the country about Amritsar in a state of alarm. This 
he effected at Sagarpuvah, near Rangar Nangal, a grant of which jagir 
worth 3,700 was made to him by the Darbar, and confirmed after annex- 
ation. 

In 1802, On the retirement of Sirdar Jodh Singh, Sirdar Mangal Singk 
was appointed manager of the aftairs of the Sikh Temple at Amritsar. This 
appointment, which is one of some difficulty, has been filled by the 
Sirdar with tact and ability. lathe same year he was appointed Honorary 
Magistrate of the city of Amritsar. 

Sirdar Maagal Singh is a man of education and liberal ideas. It has 
been in a great measure owing to hia influence and example, that the cause 
of female education has been so widely and systematically taken up in the 
city of Amritsar. 

Gurdit Singh, eldest son of the Sirdar Mangal Singh, in Eebmary, 
1838, joined Colonel Abbott, at Hoshiarpur, when that officer was raising 
a force of cavalry for service in Onde. Gurdii Singh was made Eeaal- 
dar, and served in theOude Mounted Police to the complete satisfaction of 
his superior officers, until October, 1859, when, on the reduction of the 
force, he returned to Amritsar, where he was made 1st class Inspector of 
Police. He was transferred to Lahore in September, 1864. 

MU Singh, the second son of Sirdar Mangal Singh is in Government 
civil employ at Amritsar. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Sirdar Bam Singh. 

Bibi Sadda Hour 
u. S. Sobha Singh, 
Halluwalla. 


Sirdar Sardul SinffU Man ia of the same descent as the Man Sirdars of 
Mogalchak in the (jrujranwala district. Some account of the Man Jat 
tribe will be found in the history of the Mogalchak family (V. Sirdar 
Tatah Singh Man). 

The branch of the Man tribe to which Sardul Singh belongs, had for 
many generations been resident at Manaawala in the Amritsar district, 
when, the village haring been plundered and destroyed about the year 
1720, Tara Singh abandoned it, with his whole family, and settled at Narli 
with his hrothers-in-law. The Sikhs were at this time becoming power- 
ful, and Tara Singh with a band of horsemen, composed chiefly of mem- 
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bers of his own clan, seized and held, till his death, several villages in the 
Amritsar district. 

Karant Singh^ his son, was an enterprizing man, and was far more 
successful than his father in the art of plunder and annexation. He 
joined the Bhangi confederacy, and acquired jagirs in the Lahore, Sialkot 
and Amritsar districts. He rebuilt Mananwala and took up his 
residence there. 

Karm Singh was succeeded by his two sons, Ram Singh and Sham 
Singh. These young men, about 1780, left the Bhangi mial and went over 
to Sirdar Mahan Singh, Sukaroliakia, by whom they were very well treat- 
ed, and allowed a share both in his fighting and his plunder. Ram Singh 
does not seem to have had any enmity against his old associates, for he 
married his only child Bibi SadAa Kour to a Bhangi chief. Sirdar Sobha 
Singh, Hallnwalin, bnilder of Kila Sobha Singh in the Sialkot district, and 
son of Sirdar Bhag Singh, Halluwalia, In 1788, Ram Singh died, and his 
younger brother Sham Singh was allowed to succeed to the whole estate. 
In 1790, however, Sirdar Mahan Singh confiscated all but Mananwala, 
and Ralliabadho worth 80,000 Es. per annum, which Sham Singh enjoyed 
till his death, giving no service during the life of Malian Singh, but under 
Eanjit Singh fninishiug a contingent of fifteen horsemen. 

Sirdar Faiah Singh had been early introduced to llanjit Singh by his 
father, and when Prince Kharrak Singh was a few years old, Fatah Singh 
was appointed especially for his service. The Sirdar served in the Kangra 
campaign of 1809 ; at Daskah, where he was wounded in the shoulder ; at 
Chunian, where he was again wounded in his hand, and at Sahiwal, where 
after the capture of the town from Fatah Khan, he was appointed com- 
mandant and where he remained for a year. In 1811, he received from 
Kharrak Singh, from his personal estates, a jagir worth 1,00,000 Rs. sub- 
ject to the service of three hundred horse. Other Jagirdars, amounting 
with their contingents to 700 men, were also placed under his command, 
and he was sent to Jammu to reduce some insurgents there toorder j and 
after this he was sent, with other Sirdars, to Kulu ' and Kansria. Bo 
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fouglit at the bjlttle of Attook, and in the misorahle Kashmir expedition 
of 1814, he, with Dewan Jiwan Mai, accompanied the detachment of 
Ilam Dyal, on the part of Prince Kharrak Singh. 

Soon after this Sirdar Falah, Singh was again sent to Jammu to put 
down an insurrection. In this he was suceessfiil, and brought in all the 
ringleaders to Lahore. But Bhaiya Ram Singh, the mnkhtar or confiden- 
tial agent of Prince Kharrak Singh, who hated ^'niah Shiglt on account 
df his power and influence, concocted a plot to destroy his reputation. 

He induced Gulah Singh and Dhyan Singh (afterwards Rajas) 
to murder the two chief ringleaders, hy name Trehdn and Sutlira, who 
had been concerned in the murder of their uncle Mian Mota, and to release 
the other insargents, who fled to their native hills, and again raised disturb- 
ances. At this, as Bhaiya Ram Singh anticipated, the Prince was very 
angry, and resumed the jagir which he had given to Fatah Singh. The 
Maharaja, however, took pity upon the disgraced favourite, and gave 
him a jagir of 35,000 Rs. and a cash allowance of 15,000 Rs., subject to 
the service of 125 horsemen. 

At Multan, in 1818, the reduction of the fort of Kot Bajai Khan 
was entrusted to the Sirdar, and ha was successful in taking it. He 
accompanied the Kashmir expedition of 1819, and the next year crosseil 
the Satlcj on a visit to his estate at Mahlan. The Maharaja, who was 
marching towards Sawal Pindi, summoned him, but he only sent his son 
Sarilul Singh with the contingent. This conduct irritated Ranjit Singh, 
who, suspecting that the Sirdar was intriguing with the English, resumed 
all his jagirs, with the exception of Mananwala. 

It was not till the capture of Mankera, in December, 1881, when 
Fatah Singh behaved gallantly, that he was taken again into favour, 
received new jagirs, and was made commandant of the captured fort. He 
went with tile Maharaja to Peshawar, in 1833, and afterwards accompani- 
ed the two Rannu expeditions of Prince Sher Singh and Kharrak Singh, 
wbn<* hi" son anted for him “t Man^'erahi 
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In 1829, the Sirdav- was again placed in tlie suite of 
Princo Kliarrak Singh, and two years later liis son was recalled 
from Mankerali, and placed in command of a troop of cavalry.' In 1831, 
he accompanied Prince Sher Singh and General Ventura against the 
celebrated Syad Ahmad, who had lost his influence with the Afghans, 
Trans-Indus, and had taken up his head- quarters at Balakot in Hazara, 
where he trusted for support to the tribes of Dhamtour and Pahhli and 
to his Hindustani followers. Here he was attacked hy the Sikhs, the fort 
of Balakot was taken, and the Syad himself with most of his followers 
slain, though it was afterwards declared that be escaped, the river open- 
ing to receive him. In 1834, the Sirdar went to Peshawar in the suite of 
Prince Hao Hihal Singh, and afterwards remained on duty at Bannu, 
Tank and Peshawar, till the death of Maharaja Banjit Singh. When 
that event took place, Faiah Singh was at Peshawar with NaoNihal Singh, 
and Sanlul Singh was at Tank. From the new Maharaja, the Sirdar 
received additional jagirs at Kothari Khan, Gnjranwala, worth 30,000 
Es., which made his estates amount to 83,000 Rs. subject to the service' 
of 100 horse. 

Saidul Singh served -under General Ventura in 1840-41, in the 
Mandi campaign, and at the siege and capture of Kamlaghar. In April, 
1841,. Fatah Singh with 700 horse was appointed to escort ten lakhs of 
treasure, from Pirozpur to Peshawar, en route for Kabul. 

In February, 1845, when Baja Lai Singh, after long altercations with 
his rival , Sirdar Jowahir Singh, whom lie feared to leave behind at Lahore, 
cbusented to head the army proceeding against Baja Gulab Singh at J ammu, 
Fafo^ Man was one of the Chiefs whom he insisted upon taking’ 
■^ith him- Soon after joining the army, Lai Singh sent Fatah Singh 
■with some others to negotiate. The envoys were received by. Gulab Singh’, 
■with all honour, and were amused for some days with the alternate pvomises 
of submission and threats of defiance which the Baja had always in store.- 
for such occasions. At length the envoys returned with the' declaFatiou , 
of Gulab Singh that he would abide by the -terms of the treaty, conclud- 
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€tl by Ilia Agents in Lahore, He denied the amount of the Lahore 
claims, but said that he would pay them if proved ; and for this, pur*" 
pose requested that Waziv Bachna,* Hira Nand and Gunpat "Rai, 
confidential servants of his nephew Hira Singh, and upon whose autho- 
rity the claims had been made, should be sent to him. The envoys, 
accordingly, with these three men, returned to Jammu. 

• Besides Faiah Singh Man, the deputation, to Jammu consisted Of 
Baba Mian Singh, an old Bedi of great sanctity. Rattan Chand Dogal, 
one of the most influential of the mntsaddi or munshi party, and Sirdar 
Slier Singh Attariwala. They remained at Jammu for some days, but 
could not come to any definite terms, for Gulab Singh was carrying on 
separate negotiations with the Sikh army, whose pauchayats were also 
in Jammu, 

, At last on the 28th February, after a violent altercation between 
Wazir Bachna and the Raja, the latter gave four lakhs of rupees, as an 
earnest of the full discharge of the just claims against him, and the depu- 
tation took its leave. Passing through a hedge of thorns, which had 
jieen thrown round the town of Jammu, the envoys were fired at by a 
body of the Raja’s troops. Sirdar Fatah Singh and .Wazir Bachna were 
killed on the spot, and Diwan Ganpat Rai, who was on the same elephant 
with them, was mortally wounded and died the next day. Raja Gulab 
Singii protested his innocence and his grief, and that the catastrophe had 
happened contrary to his wishes and his orders. The Baba, Sher Singh, 
and Rattan Chand he detained at Jammu as hostages, and as negotiators. 


' * ITiitil the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, Bachna, a Jat of Jandialah in the Shaikhophra 
iporganah, was Manager of Baja Hira Singh’s lull estates under Pandit .^alla, When the Pan- 
dit went to Lahore, on Hira Singh hecoming Minister, Bachna succeeded him in the hills, with 
the title of Wazir. When Baja Hulab Singh gnye over Jaerota to the Darbar in January, 184S, 
Bachna remained to give over the treasure, and was then summoned to Lahore. There he took 
advautage of the discontent excited by the news of Sikh excesses in the hills . to get himself 
reappointed -Governor of Jasrota, under the Darbar, and .was onjbi* way to taka up fau 
Government, when summoned to Jammu. He was an able man,' much loved by the hill people 
for his mildness and honesty.. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILVk 

Marias Singlt axiihis soa Gardyal Singh, were followers of the Sokar 
olrakia chiefa. Tl^ former was killed in action, 1762, aiidtlie latter 
aooompained Chairat Singk and Mahan Singh on all their ea;pedltioas, 
and received in jagic the village of Balloke near Shahdera, 

Mari Singh, lika Ranjifc Singh himself, was born at the town of 
Griyranwala, and was only seven years old, when his father 
died. He, however, early distinguished himself, and at the seige of 
Kassnr, in 1807, behaved with such gallantry that Ranjit Sing made 
him a Sirdat and gave him a jagir. Daring the seige of Multan, in March, 
1810, Hari Singh was much burnt by a flrepot thrown from the walls 
of the fort and it was some months before he was again fit for service. 
He then reduced the Mitlia Tiwana country, wh\ch he was allowed to hold 
as a service jagir. In 1818, he accompanied Prince Khairak Singh in 
the last and successful expedition against Multan, and the next year 
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commantled one division of the axmy invading Kashmir. la 1620, he 
was appointed governor of the conquered province, in the room of Diwan 
Moti Ram, who was thought too gentle a ruler for the rude and unset- 
tled population. Hari Shgh did not err on the side of leniency. He 
ruled with a strong hand, and the Kashmiris hated him so much that 
the Haharaja was compelled to reeal him, in 1821 , and reappoint Moti 
Bam to the governorship.* 

ITan Singh was ordered to join the army, then on it way to Mankera, 
and j\lisr Diwan Chand, who was a rival of the Sirdar, tried to persuade 
the Maharaja that’ ho would not obey the order. Obedience was not 
easy to Hari Singh for the wild mountaineers to the number of 20,000, 
opposed his passage, and at Ptikli he was compelled to halt with his force 
of 7j000 men. Pakli had long been a spot dreaded by merchants, for 
the hill men of that place were acouatomed to demand a toll on shawl 
wood and other Kashmir merchandise. Mari Singh, after vain efforts to 
induce the enemy to yield him a passage, attacked them with vigour, and 
storming their stockades defeated them with great slaughter. After 
this he imposed a fine of 5|e Rs. on each house in the district, and pro^ 
oeeded southwards to join the Maharaja, who was much pleased with his 
exploit and forgave him the unpaid balance of the Kashmir revenue. 

Mari Singh was now appointed G-overnor of Hazara, at this time the 
most turbulent province under Sikh rule. He was not a man suited to 
conciliate the Hazara tribes, for he hated all Muhammadans fiercely au^ 
was never so happy as when fighting against them, but he was brave 
eveu to reoklessness, fertile in resource and prompt in action. At Tlieri, 
in 1823, he was commanding a portion of the Sikh army watching the 
movements of Muhammad Azim Khan, while the Maharaja was engaged 
with the Yusafzai Pathans on the other side of the Kabul river. In 


* Bari Singh lilulTra is ireU remosibereS in Eosiunir to thO' present dsp, and a rupee 
Ruown ns the Hari Singh rupee, which he struck at Srinagar, is still current in ail parts of 
the Panjab. 
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■irhat this assassinatibu was planned hy Gulal) ' Singh there ja no 
shadow of douht. He had) it is true, no hostile feelings against, M(a^ 
Singh; but the 'Sirdar was upon the Same elephant With the man he had 
determined to destroy, and as Mian Ufctani Singh died with Nao Nilial 
Singh, sordid Fcatah Singh with Wazir Bachna. 

When Bachna had been reappointed Governor of Jasrota, Gulab 
Singh thought that it was the same as if he himself had recovered pbsseSsion 
of it. But he was disappointed. Pandit Jalla had taught Baehna to 
hate and distrust Gulab Singh, and when he joined the deputation the 
Baja saw that his fancied Mend was entirely in the interest of the Davbar., 
He knew that as an enemy Bachna could do him vast injury, for he was 
so popular in the hills that he could have brought over 
Bajput troops to the side of the Sikhs, and the Baja consequently deter'* 
mined on his deatmctioii. 

The death of Sirdar Fatah Singh was much lamented by the chiefs ; 
but the army, though it was convenient to use his death as a weapon against 
Gulab Singh, did not at this time care much for Sirdars 5 certainly not for 
men of the old school like Fatah Sir^h, who looked upon the regular army 
as a most dangerous innovation, and whose traditions were all of the days 
of the Great Maharaja. 

Two months later, when Raja Gulab Singh had been brought to, 
Lahore, eleven lakhs of rupees, out of the sixty-eight lakhs which he was 
compelled to pay, was charged in the aocount as blood-money for the 
death of Sirdar Fatah Singh. 

In May, 1845, Sirdar Jowahir Singh confiscated the 30,000 Bs. jagij* 
given to Fatah Singh by Maharaja Kharrak Singh, Sardul Singh was at 
this time atHassan Abdal, and in August of the same year, he, with the 
Attariwala and other Sirdars, reeovered the fort of Attock from Prince 
Teshora Singh, 

He fought in the Sutlej campai^, and in August, 1846, Baja Lai 
Singh, the Minister, without any apparent cause, confiscated all his remain*- 
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jagii's, with the exception of Mananwala, worth 3,000 Rs. Sanlid 
Sing/i went to Simla to appeal to Major H. Lawieuce, and accompanied 
that officer hack to Lahore. After Lai Singh’s deposition and banish* 
mentj the oreditors of Sirdar Fatai Siiig/t pressed Sardal Singh for pay- 
ment of his father’s debts, amounting to 1,23,000 Rs,, and Major Law- 
rence induced the Darhav to allow him jagirs of 21,000 Ss. subject to 
the service of 30 sowars. Twenty of these sowars, however, were lo he 
e.xcuscd, for five years ; the sum allowed for their service 6,000 Rs. being 
applied to the liquidation of the debt. 

On annexation the personal estates of the family amonuting to 10,500, 
were upheld for life, and 3,000 Rs. in perpetuity ; 2,147 Rs. to the 
male issue of Sardiil Singh, and 853 Rs. to the male issue of Jo%oah 
Singh, 

Sirdar Jowala Singh who was not on good terms with Scu'dul Singh, 
died in 1800. Bibi Kahoh, their sister, who married Sirdar Ajit Singh 
Siiidhanwalia, on hearing the news of the death of her bashaud in the fort 
of Lahore, in September, 1843, burnt herself with his clothes, at Nao- 
rangabad. During the rebellion of 1818, Sirdar 5%^ remained 
faithful to G-overnraent ; and, in 1857, did as much as his embarrassed 
circumstances would allow in raising horsemen for service in Ilindostan. 

He resides at Mananwala, 6 miles from the city of Amritsar, 
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1S24, his harshness excited an insurrection in Drahand anct lie tvas 
attacked by the insurgents in great forcej and could only maintain 
his position with difficulty, till the arrival of reinforcements. On 
another occasion his force, in which were Sirdars 'Chattar Singh and 
Sham Singh Attariwala and some of the bravest of the Sikh chiefs, was 
attacked by a force of Yusafzais five times as numerous. Disdaining 
flight or surrender, the little band charged the enemy and gallantly cut 
their way through with but little loss. 

In the hegining of 1827, Syad Ahmad Shah roused all the fanatic po- 
pulatioii ofYusafzai for a holy war against Sikhs and infidels, and was join- 
ed by the Barakzai chiefs of Peshawar. Siriai Hari Sing7i with 25,000 men 
was ordered to prevent the Syad from crossing the Indus till the 'Maharaja 
should arrive with reinforcements. But prndenoe was Hot part of Hari 
Singh’s nature, and half his force, under Sirdar Bndh Singh Sindhanwala, 
crossed the river and entrenched at Saidu, where it was surrounded by over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy. Buclh Singh, however, induced the 
Peshawar Sirdars to desert the Syad, and sallying from his entrenchmoiita 
defeated the enemy so completely that it was long before the Syad was 
able again to appear in the field. When Ranjit Singli and Ilari Singh 
arrived the army marched to Peshawar, which was pillaged by the Sikhs. 
The palace of the Bala Hissar and many of the chief buildings were des- 
troyed ; the mosilues were defiled and the trees out down for fuel. The 
tribute of Peshawar was increased, and the Maharaja carried away with 
him, as a hostage, the son of Yar Muhammad Khan. 

By the treaty of the 13th March, 1833, with Shah Bhuja, the Maha- 
raja obtained a eessioii of Peshawar, the Derajat and Multan, The 
Shah’s power to bestow anything whatever was purely nominal, but soon 
afterwards Sirdar Hari Singh, with Prince Nao Nihal Singh, was sent to 
Peshawar, on pretence of demanding an increased tribute, hut in reality 
to seize the city. One morning he sent a polite message to the 
Barakzai Sirdars informing them that the prince wished to view the city 
and that it would be well for them to retire to Bagh AU Mardan Khan, 
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while he went round the walls. Accordingly the whole Sikh force was 
put in motion, anil, accompanied by the young prince mounted on an 
elephant, moved toward-s the city. Some of the Afghan troops made 
a spirited resistance, hut the Barakzai Sirdars fled and Hari Singh with 
his small force of 8000 men took possession of Peshawar, 

After this success, Sirdar Eari Singh remained as Commander in 
Chief on the frontier. In 1835, Dost Muhammad If han determined to 
retake Peshawar, if possible, and sent a force under Muhammad Khan to 
endeavour to dislodge the Sikhs. No serious attack was, however, then, 
made, although the rival forces were engaged in perpetual skirmishes 
witli varying success. 

In 1836, Eari Singh was directed to build a fort at Jamvud, at the 
entrance of the Khaibar Pass, from the walls of which the Maharaja 
might see Jalalabad. Accordingly the fort was built, of small strength 
or size, but impregnable to the Khaibar tribes who possessed no ar- 
tillery. But the suspicions of Amir Dost Muhammad were aroused, 
and he determined to destroy the fort which commanded the road 
to Kabul. He collected a force of 7,000 borse, 2,000 matchlock 
men, and 18 guns ; and placed them under his son, Muhammad Akbar 
Kban, and Mirza Sami Khan, his minister. With the army were 
three other of the Amir’s sons ; Muhammad Afzal Khan, Muham- 
mad Azim Khan, and Muhammad Haidar Khan, the last still a boy. 
The Afghans marched through the pass, and being joined by some 
12,000 or 15,000 Khaibaris, encamped before Jamrud. The fort was 
not, at this time, prepared against attack. It was garrisoned by 
only 800 Sikhs, and Eari Singh was ill with fever in Peshawar. The 
Afghans surrounded the fort,- and oomnienced a heavy firo on its 
southern face. On the 6th day the defences were almost entirely 
destroyed, and so large a breach made in the wall that a troop of 
cavalry could have charged up it. Mahan Singh Mirpuria, who was in 
command, sent message after message to Sari Shgh, and the last was to 
the effect that the ■vari'ison conhl hold Out but one Other day. On 
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heaving this, tlio Genera], ill as he was, tnnicd out his wliole force, 
6,000 foot, 1,000 rogiihir cavalry and 3,000 irregular, and marched 
toward Jamnid j hut the first day ho advanced only two miles. But the 
news of his approach gave fresh life to the garrison, and they repulsed 
ail assault of the Afghans with desperate courage, the assailants losing . 
SOO men. The next day was fortunately a Friday, and the enemy 
made no attach, being engaged in burying their dead. Early on 
Saturday morning Mari Sinfjli arrived before the fort. For seven 
days the hostile armies lay opposite each other, neither wishing to 
commence, till Mitri SuiQh^ impatient of inaction, gave the signal 
for battle. 

The Sikh attack was directed against that portion of the Afghan 
jiosition where Zerin Khan and Momincl Khan were in command and 
was completely successful. The Afghan troops were driven back, 
and both their leaders wounded, and the whole army, seeing the fate of 
the advanced division, wavered, turned aud fled. The Sikhs thought the 
day was their own, and eagerly pressed on capturing six guns, hut their 
desire for revenge and plunder carried them too far, and at this moment 
Shamshuddin Khan swept down with a large body of Afghan horse, 
and driving the Sikhs back in confusion and with great loss, completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. Matt Singh now saw that bis presence 
alone could retrieve the day, and m spite of the entreaties of his officers, 
Khan Singh Majithia, SarmuUh Singh Botalia, and Diwan Devi Sahai, 
he rode to the front and urged his men to stand tlieir ground and repulse 
the enemy. The victory might still have hecn to the Sikhs, but Mari 
Singh who alone could ensure it, was struck by two balls, one in the side, 
and the other in the stomach. He knew ho was mortally wounded, hut 
fearing to discourage his men, he turned his horse’s head, and managed to 
ride as far as his tent. He swooned as he was taken from his horse, and 
half an honr later the bravest of the Sikh generals, the man, with the 
terror of whoso name Afghan mothers used to quiet their fretful children, 
was dead. The army was kept in ignorance of his death, but all knew he 
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•was gvicTOtiily wounded^ aud fell back beneatli the ■walla of Jararud, 
where they threw up entreachments and waited for reinforcements. For 
two whole days Mahan Singh Mirpuria and his other officers concealed the 
death of the general ; but at last it could he no longer a secret, and the dis* 
may of the army was extreme. To add to their distro.ss they eould obtain 
no water, and if it had not been for a fall of rain, most unusual at that time 
of year, the Sikhs would have boeu compelled to abaudon their entrench- 
ments, and cut their way through the enemy to Peshawar, At length 
help came. Raja Dhyan Singh, Princes Kharvak Singh and Nao Nihal 
Singh, Jamadar Khushhal Singh, General Ventura and all the flower of 
the Sikh chivalry, hastened up from Lahore by forced marches, and twelve 
days after the battle arrived before Jamrud, and the Afghan army broke 
up their camp aud hastily retreated through the IChaibav upon Jala- 
labad. 

The results of this battle were not important. The Sikhs had in- 
deed lost their most dashing General, but the Afghans bad. retired with- 
out attempting to improve the victory. Each army lost three guns, 
and among those taken from the Afghans, "was one of immense size, the 
fellow of the Zahar Zang of Ghazni. 

-No sooner was the great Chief dead than his family began to 
(juarrel about his property and jagirs. At the time of his death JZari 
Singh possessed larger estates than any other man in the Panjab pro- 
per. He was lord of Gujranwala, Kacbhi, Nurpur, Mitho Tiwana, 
Sheikhowal, Kalargliar, Hazara, Khanpur, Dhanna, Khattak, and other 
places, worth 8,52,608 Es. per annum ; but •with these jagirs he was 
bound to furnish two regiments of cavalry, a battery of artillery, and 
a camel swivel battery. HU wealth in money and jewels was also 
very great, and his family thought that its possession was well worth 
a fight. JowaMr Singh aud Owdit Singh, were sons of the Hirdor’s 
first wife j Arjan Singh and Panjah Singh of his second wife j and the 
half brothers had never been on good terms. Arjm Singh and P&ujah 
Singh took possession of the late Sirdar’s fortified house at Gujranwala 
(now the residence of the Deputy Commissioher) while Joicnhir Singh 
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and Ilia iivothei' held the town. So fiovee was the dispute between 
them, that the Miihara,jaj alwaj'S glad of an opportunity to fill his own 
troasury, confiscated all Hari Singh’s property and estates, with the excep- 
tion of 19, GOO Es. assigned to the brothers in the following proportion ; 
Panjffli Singh, B,400 ; Arjan Singh, 0,500 ; Jowahir SingJi, 5,500 ; 
Gurdit Singh, 2,200 Rs. Gujranwala was given, in jagir, to Misr 
Beli Ram, and Hazara to Sirdai Tej Singh, in 1838. 

Sirdar Si»y/« had, in 1832, been appointed to command at 

Jabangira, and two years later he was sent on duty to Peshawar, and 
was engaged in many of the actions with the Afghans up to the time of 
his father’s death, in April 1837. 

In October, 1848, Sirdar Arjaii Singh joined the rebels. He 
shut himself up iii the fortified house at Gujranwala, with 100 or 
150 men, and openly defied the Government. A small detach- 
ment sent by the Darbar to bring him in to Lahore, was unsuccessful ; 
hut when a body of troops sent by Brigadier Campbell, and a s(iuadron 
of Skinner’s horse marched against him, be fled. The defences of the 
house were destroyed and the property found in it confiscated. 

Sirdar Jowahir SingJt, whose sympathies were with the rebels, and who 
was at any rate an enemy of Raja Tej Singh, had been arrested and kept 
a close prisoner in the bouse of Golab Singh Kalal, in Lahore. He, 
however, managed to win over his guards to the popular side, and he 
and the six soldiers escaped together to Gujranwala, Misr Eallia Ram 
who was then in anthorit)’, at that place, tried to seize him, but Jowahir 
Singh was not to bo caught a second time, and escaping from the town 
he joined the army of Raja Slier Singh. He fought against the British 
with great gallantry at Chillianwala and Gujrat, and he was the man 
who led the dashing charge of In-egular Cavalry at Chillianwala, which 
BO nearly ruined the fortune of the day. 

Fimjai Singh was the only one of the brothers who remained faithful 
to his government, aud bis jagir alone was exempted from, confiscation. 
He died in 1 854. 
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Arja)i Singh died ia 1848, soon after liis escape from Gnjrainvala. 
His two sous, who are still liviug, have each a small allowance of 
96 Es, 

In 1857, Sirdar JbwaMr SvngJi was one of the first of the Panjab 
Sirdars selected by the Chief Comraisaiouer for service in Hiudoslau. 
Proud of the confidence reposed in him, Jowahir Singh served throughout 
the war with a gallantry and devotion which none surpassed. Ho was 
Eisaldar and Senior Native Officer of the 1st Sikh Cavalry. AtLuklmow, 
Bithur, Gawnpur, Kalpi, and wherever that noble regiment was engaged, 
■JowaMr Singh was present. He was 18 times engaged with the enemy 
and, at the close of 1859, he received, as a reward for his services, a jagir 
of 13,000 Rs. per annum. He had previously received the 1st class order of 
British India, for distinguished services in the field. In 1862, he was 
made an Honorary Magistrate of Gnjranwalla, where both be and his 
elder brother Gurdii Singh reside. 

Sirdarni Desan, mother of Tmjdb Singh and Arjan Singh, and 
Sirdarni Bajkouran mother of Jomhir Singh and Owrdit Singh are both 
still living, and bold jagirs of 800 Rs. and 700 Rs. respectively. 

The Nfllwa family came from Majitha, in the Amritsar district. 

The origin of the name Nalwa is uncertain, and several stories are re- 
lated regarding it, one of them more curious than polite. Most probably it 
was but an amplification of Nal, a famous Raja and hero of pre-historic 
times, and was given to Hart Singh on account of his unsurpassed bravery. 
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M. B. of S. Wazir Singh, 

Liddhrnn, C. S. S., 
n. 1859, 

S. Sarup Singh, 
n. 18S0. 

M. D. of S. KcUv Singh, 

Sindhanwalia. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Sirdar Sanij) Singh ia descended from a respectaWe Man Jat family, 
formerly resident atMowran'Kalan in the Nabha territory. Mai Singh, 
the first of the family to become a Sikh, is stated to have left Nabha, 
about 1760, for the Panjab, where he entered the service of Sirdar 
Chairat Singh Snkarchakia, as a sowar, and was killed after some years 
in the Dhanni campaign. His son Dhanna Singh, about the year 1800, 
enlisted in the force of Sirdar Fatah Singh Kalianwala, as a trooper, and 
soon rose in the favour of that chief, obtaining an independent command. 
He fought, in tho Kalianwala contingent, in the Bhatli and Kassur cam- 
paigns, On the death of Sirdar Fatah Singh, at Navayanghav, in 1807, 
Lhaiim Singh entered the service of die Maharaja, who gave him a jagir, 
at Bilasor, near Taran Taran, worth 2000 Rs. He was one of the 
agents sent by Eanjit Singh to Wazir Fatah Khan of Kabul, to arrange 
the interview which took place between them, at Jhelam, on the 1st De- 
cember, 131.3. About this lime, received the jagir ofTalah 
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Gang ia the Jhelam District, worth 88,000 Ra. In the campaign of 
18 10, against Fatah Rhan. of Sahiwal, he received a wound in the face ; 
and in July, 1813, he fought in the battle of Attock when Fatah Khan 
Barakzai was defeated by Diwan Mokam Chand. He accompanied the 
detachment of Ram Dyal and Dal Singh Nahama in the first unsuccess- 
ful expedition against Kashmir, and received in a skirmish a sword cut 
on the arm. The Sirdar fought gallantly at the seige of Multan, in 1818, 
and was one of the foremost in the assault. The jeweled sword and 
shield of Nawab Muzaffar Khan fell into his hands, and were brought by 
him to the Maharaja, who gave him a jagir worth 5,000 Es., which 
was, however, soon exchanged for another near Tnlah Gang. 

In 1819, he served in the second Kashmir expedition, and, in 1831, 
at the siege of Mankerali, where he was again wounded. At this time 
Dhmm SingJi, was much favoured by the Maharaja, and there were few 
Sirdars whose influence was greater, or whose advice was more regarded. 
He was present at the capture of Jahangira, and at the battle of Theri, 
in 1833, and continued for some time in the Peshawar District, under 
the command of Sirdar Budh Singh Sindhanwalia and prince Kharrak 
Singh. Bnckattar Singh, eldest son of Sirdar Bhanna Singh, entered 
the army about 1837, and his first service was at Bahawalpur where he 
was sent to receive the tribute. In 1823, Bhanna Singh accompanied 
the force sent to seize Kangra, when Enja Anrndh Ghand fled across the 
Satlej to avoid an alliance with Eaja Dhyan Singh, Minister at Lahore. 
■\Vhen Peshawar was occupied by the Sikhs in force, Buchattar Singh 
was sent to Shabkadr, where a new cantonment had been laid out and a 
fort built by Sirdar Chattar Singh Attariwala. He was stationed there 

when, the Afghan army attacked that post and the fort of Jararud, in April 

* 

1837. B/ianna Singh heard of the defeat of the Sikh army and the death of 
Hari Singh Nalwa as he was marching to Peshawar. He was ordered to 
join the relieving force of Raja Dhyan Singh, which advanced with all 
haste to the assistance of the army which Avas surrounded by the Afghans 
and reduced to the la'^t extremity. 
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Jn Tfwuary, 1839, Sirdars BucJiatiar Singh and lluhm &ing?i ^-ere sent 
with tlio Sikh force escorting Shal)zada Timur, son of Shah Shnja, to 
Peshawar ; and a few months l^ter ffnhi Singh returned to Lahore 
with Prince tfno Nihal Singh, who started for the capital immediately 
he received news of the death of hig grapd father Ranjit Singh, 

In 1841, after Maharaja Sher Singh had ascended the throne, 
Huhm Singh was sent with Budh Singh Mahrah, to ICuln, to hring in to 
Lahore Sirdars Lehna Singh and Eehr Singh, Sindhanwalia, as prison- 
ers. This duty he performed and received an increase to his ja- 
girg of 8000 Rs. and a grant of 2000 Ra. from the Kashmir customs. 
Buchaliar Singh died in 1840, and his father Dhanna Singh in May 
1843. The death of the latter was the capse of some ill feeling on the 
part of the Sikh Government towards the British, in the following 
manner. The native villa|;e of Dhanna Singh was, as Ijas been already 
stated, Mowran in the Nahha territory. After tjie Multan campaign, 
when he was in high power with Ranjit Singh he begged that Mowran 
might he obtained for him in jagir. Tlie Maharaja accordingly applied 
to the Raja ot Nahha, who, in Majr, 1 819, made hitp a grant of the village, 
in exchange , fpr certain villages which the Maharaja gave to the sister of 
the Nahha chief, for her life, Ranjit Singh on obtaining Mowran gave it 
in jagir to Sirdar Dhmm Singh, who held it till his death, and although 
residing himself at Court, kept there hU family and much of his property. 
The Raja of Nahha had for some time before Dhanna Singh’s death 
desired to resume the village, for the Sirdar never obeyed hia orders or 
tendered him any allegiance, hut the British authorities, who had a regard 
for the fine old chief, interposed in his behalf. But when Dhanna Singh 
died, Raja Devindar Singh of Nahha, armed with a letter admitting his 
light from Sir George Clerk, and a letter from Mahardja Kharrak Singh 
permitting him to resume the village, marched troops against it, and 
took posse.ssion by force, killing and wounding some of the Malwai re- 
htinevs and seizing the property of llid’m Singh, the son of the deceased 
Sirdar, Euhm Singh loudly protested against this treatment, but before 
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a’ny action liacl been taken^ by either Government, in the matter, Maharaja 
Sher Singh was assassinated, and every one at Lahore was too busy in 
looking after his own interests to remember the village of Mowran. 

"When, however, tran{^uility had been restored, the Lahore Government 
made a demand for the restoration of Mowran, an estate given by Raja 
Jaswant Singh of Nabha to Ranjit Singh. To the British autlioritias 
this was a new view of the matter. General Ochtcrlony, Sir George Clerk 
and Colonel Richmond had never known that the village had been given 
to the Maharaja, but imagined that it had been a jagir grant from Nabha 
to Dlianm Singh. The grant to Lahore was in itself invalid, for a depen~ 
ent state had no power to transfer a village to an independent one without; 
the consent of the paramount power. The letter, too, which the Raja of 
Nabha stated he bad • received from Maharaja Kharrak Singh, allowing 
him to resume the village, turned out to be no more than a copy of a copy. 
The weak minded Maharaja may have drafted such a letter, and the Raja 
may have obtained, through secret influence, a copy of it, but Raja Dhyan 
Singh, the minister at Lahore, had never sanctioned it, and its authenticity 
was doubtful in the extreme. The result was that Mowran was restored 
neither to the Lahore State nor to Hukm Singh, and the Raja of Nabha 
received the sharpest reprimand for his unstraightforward conduct. 
This incident would have been unworthy of so much notice in this place, 
had not the decision of the British Government irritated, in no small 
degree, the Sikh nation. There can be no possible doubt but that the 
conduct of the British Government was just and necessary, but the Sikhs 
were, at this time in a feverish and excited state. Every precaution 
which the lawlessness of the Sikh Army forced upon the British, tliey 
considered as hostile to themsalvos, and the refusal to make over tbii 
village of Mowran to Lahore, although its first transfer was clandestine 
and invalid, they considered as a deliberate insult. 

To the other jagirs of his father Hnicn Singh succeeded, and with the 
grants of Maharaja Sher Singh, personal to himself, his estates amounted 
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to 75,000 Rs. per annum. He was present in the garden of Shah 
Bilawal when the Maharaja was assassinated hy the Sindhanwalias, and 
in the suhsequent struggle was severely wounded in the shoulder. 

Little is known of Hiihi Singh during the two following years when 
he appears to have lived a retired life. He was killed at the battle of 
Sobraon, in February, 1846, and soon after his death, Raja Lai Singh 
reduced the jagirs from 67,000 Rs. to 25,000 Rs. which were continued 
to Sirdar Kirjial Singh, subject to the service of sixty horse. 

Kirpal Singh was with Raja Sher Singh at Multan, in 1848. When the 
Raja’s force rehellcd, Eirjpal separated himself from it, and with a few 
of Ms sowars came into the camp of Major Edwardos, with whom he 
had previously served in Bantiu. His personal jagir, of 11,000 Rs. was, 
on annexation, confirmed to him for life ; and a new jagir of 5,000 Rs. 
for loyalty at Multan, granted in perpetuity. 

The jagir was subject to the payment of a pension of 1,500 Rs. per 
annum, to CJiand Kour, widow of Sirdar JIuhm Singh, This lady died 
in 1863. Sirdar Kirpal Singh enKsted sepoys and showed himself well 
affected to Government in 1867, and received a khillat of 500 Rs. and 
a sanad of approbation. He died in 1859. His only son, Sirdar 
Sirup Singh, is fourteen years of age, and attends the Government School 
at Lahore. 

Gnrdit Singh Malwa ; son of Sirdar Sahib Singh Malwai, and deputy 
of Sirdar Lai Singh Moraria who was convicted of treasonable correspon- 
dence with the rebels in 1848, was Hot in any way connected with tho 
family of Sirdar Singh, 
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B. 18S7. H. 18SS. B. 18G0, B. 1863, 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The original home of the Chhaohhi family is not certainly known, though 
feeing of the Eohli Khatri tribe, its ancestor, in all probability, emigrated 
from Bhatnir to the Panjab, where he settled at Salargah in Chhachh, 
whence the title Chhachhi of the family is taken. 

Sirdar TeTiil Singh first entered the service of the Khatar Sirdars, 
blit the later joined Sirdar Chairat Singh, Sulcarchakia, when that 
Chief was becoming powerful, and received from him jagirs to tl^ 
amount of 36,700 Bs. at Mial Baud Kbel, Lawa and Ballur. This 
was in the year 1741. Tehil Singh conquests on his own account, 
and captured the fort of Dewar, and Mapal from the Fathans of Makhad, 
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both, of whicb places bo lield till 1786. On tlie death of TtUl Singh. 
his three sons sacceeded to all his jagirs. Jassa Singh died soon after his 
father, but Sirdars 8ker Singh and latah Singh throughout the early 
years of Eanjit Singh’s reign, did excellent service, and received largo 
additions to their estates at Bharatpur, Sahiwal, Kunjah and elsewhere 
to the value of 53,000 Rs. The brothers served at Kask, in the Find 
Dadau Khan district, against the Janjuahs ; at Pindi Gheb j Jhang, and 
joined the first unfortunate expedition against Kashmir, in 1814, in which 
both were slain. On their death the Find Dadan Khan jagirs and that of 
Abdal in Gujranwala were resumed. Gurmwhh Singh and Sadhu Singh 
were taken into the Ghorcharah Kalan, in which the former remained till 
his death in 1829. Se left one daughter who married Nihal Singh, 
who took the name of Chhachhi, and was allowed to hold his fatherlin- 
law’s jagir of Ghakori in Gujranvfala. 

Uiam Singh eldest son of Sher Singh suooeoded to the family estate in 
Gujrat and Qujranwala, and the same year the Maharaja gave to the seoond 
son Attar Singh the Lawa estate which had formerly been in possession of 
the family. Jllam Singh served, with his contingent, et the seige of Mul- 
tan in 1 81-8, and afterward retired to Lawa, where he was killed, in 1826, in 
a revenue affray with the zamindavs. The Maharaja resumed all his jagirs 
with the exception of Mial Daud khel and Lawa, worth 2 1,200, which de- 
scended to his son Jiun Singh. The new Sirdar was not perhaps so fond of 
fighting as some of his family, bathe had his fair share, nevertheless. His 
contingent consisted of 65 horse, 5 zambnrahs, or camel swivels, and a ket- 
tle dram, the sound of which was well known all along the frontier. He 
served at Banna, Tank, Mitha Tiwana, where he was wounded ; and at 
Peshawar, where in the fatal battle of Jaraend his unole Attar Singh was 
slain. For soi!q.e eight years he was stationed at Hera Ismail Khan, and 
had there plenty of work to do, as tfie border tribes were fierce haters of 
the 3ikha and gave him much trouble. After tlje Satlej war he was 
posted with hiS sou at Kachhi, under the orders qf General Van Gort- 
%dt, but soon after returned homey leaYia,g Chirdit Singh with the con- 
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tingent. He returned to Lis post, however, soon after Lieutenant H. B. 
Edwardes arrived in Banna, and, with his son, who was at this tima a 
mere boy, served under that officer to the close of the second Pikh war. 
Sirdar Jmn Sin<j/k was one of the few Sikh chiefs who remained loyal 
to the end, and of his fifty-five horsemen, only two, during the whole 
siege of Multan, deserted to the enemy. 

On the annexation of the Fanjab, his service jagirs were iesnmed,but 
his personal jagirs, amounting to 7000 Bs. at Mial, Dandkhel and 
Salargah, the last of which had been in the family ever since 1741, 
were released to him for life, one half to descend in perpetuity. Sirdar 
Jiun Skffh died on the 22nd September 185!l. 

Sirdar did good service in 1857, raising a force of 25 

sowars and guarding the ferry at Wazirabad. He also raised 5 sowars 
for service in Oude, and received in recognition of his loyalty a Ehillat of 
300 Kb. 

Of the three sons of Jit Singh Chhachhi, Qwlahh Singh the eldest was 
killed inl845, at ITirushahr, The second son, Mohr Singh, who had served 
in the same regiment as his brother, was, in 1848, in the Ghorcharah 
Ealan under G-anpat Kai. He went over with Sirdar Sher Singh to 
Mulraj at Multan, and obtaining from the Attariwala chief a grant of the 
whole of the Lawa jagir in which he was legally a third sharer, ho 
went off to take possession j but Amir Devi and Hukm Devi, the widows of 
Attar Singh and Gwrbuhsh Singh, held out gallantly in the Lawa fort, 
for ' the Chhachjii women can fight as bravely as the men, and Sher 
Muhammad Khan Tiwanah coming to the rescue of the ladies, Mohr 
Singh was compelled to return to Sher Singh, completely disappointed, 
and his rightful share of the jagir was confiscated for his rebellion. He 
entered the service of the English Government, in. 1857, and marching 
down into Hindostan, died in harness like most of his family. 
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Dyonat Bai 
Lachbi Bam, 


Majja Singh 


Sitdar Jowahir Singh 
)j. D. Sher Singh Saddorah 
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Tara Sing. 
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Gajja Singh. Tagh Singh 

Fanjab Singh 
u. B. Siidat 
Nodh Singh. 

hlnjithin. 

Sirdar Pram Singh. 


nira Singh Sirdar Jaimal Singh JaaWant Sin^. 

H. 182S. B. .1823. D. 1844. 

M. B, Comdt Fatah Singh, 

Cbahal. 

I 

Kiipal Singh, 
n. 18S0. 


H. B. S, Gopal Singh, 
llaDowli. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Th.& Bandhawali tribe is ot Rajpat origin, and its founder i 2 as resi- 
dent in Bikanir seven liuiidred years ago. From bim Have descended 
seven families more or leas distinguished in the history of the Fanjab, 
namely ; Dharamkot, Ghanianki, Chamyari, Dodah, Dorangbafa, or Tal- 
wandi, Kathn-Nangal and Ehundab. Some account of tbe five last of 
these families will be given here. Khunda now takes the highest rank, 
while Kathu-llilauga!, Dharamkot and Ghanianki are of no present 
(>onsidpr3,tion wh'tever. 
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Little 13 known of Randhawat, a Jadii Ra.iput, the anoestor from whom 
the tribe has derived its name. He was said to have been a great warrior 
and bia name Ran, wav, and Dhavra a local form of damna to run, 
signifies his prowess, but whether he was wOnt to run into the battle or 
away from it is nowhere recorded. Neither he nor his immediate 
descendants left Bikanir, but Kajjal, fifth in descent from Randhawah, 
emigrated to the Paiijab and settled near Battala,* which had been 
founded some time before by Ram Deo a Bhatti Rajput, 

The brothers took possessbn of a valuable tract of country in the 
Gurdaspur district, including Naosherah, ISafarwal, Ehundah, Shahpur, 
and adjaceot villages, and the other branches of the Randhawah family^ 
about the some time, rose to importance. The Khundahwalaa belonged to 
the Kanheya misl, and till the death of Sirdar Jai Singh Eanheya, in 17&S;. 
they kept possession of all their estates, worth nearly two lakhs of rupees ; 
hut Sadda Kour, widow of Jai Singh, and one of the ablest and’mosfr 
unscrupulous of her sex, taking advantage of some dissentions in the 
family, seized Naosherah and Hyatnagar Kalair. Still later, in the time 
of Sirdar Ptm Siagh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh seized the whole of the 
estate, leaving only ten villages to the family, worth 6,000 Rs. 
Panjai Skigh, father of Prem Singh had manied a daughter of Nodh 
Singh Majithia, whose son Sirdar Desa Singh possessed at this time great 
influence with the Maharaja. He procured Prem Shigli to be placed, 
with his ten sowars, under him, and the young Sirdar accordingly served 
with the Maharaja’s forces in many campaigns, including those of Multan 

* Battala is stated to hare been founded in 146S. A. D., but in realH^r its age Is far greater. 
Bam Deo first dug tbe foundationa of the neve town about two miles from the prceent ^ta : hut 
every lught the excaratioo whidi he had dog during the day was filled up by supernatural 
agency and Rom Deo was at heat compelled: to change the site of the town, which he called 
Battalaot ohongo. 

Battala was, however, a place of no importanco till 1690, when Shumsiher Ehan, who, from 
being a eunneh in Akbar’s Zonana, rose to the govemorship of the Maidbs and tbe Jahmdbac 
Boah, beautified the town with fine buildings and a superb tank. Finding ths Bindus 
averse to bathing in the tank he sent 300 camels to Hardwar to fetch Ganges water with which 
to puiify it, and the story is that irom that day ths tank has bean always full, and the water 
h been always clear. 
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and Peshawar. He was drowned on the 3nd November, 1824,- when 
attempting, with the Maharaja’s army to ford the Indus, then much 
swollen by the rains, in pursuit of the Gandghar insurgents who had at- 
tacked and defeated Hari Singh Nalwa. The jagir was continued to 
Prm Si«{ih's four sons on the same terms, namely, service of 10 sowars 
in the Majithia contingent. 

In 1S36, Sirdar Jdmal Singh entered the service of the Maharaja 
with his brother Jowahi/f Singh. He received a command in the Ram- 
ghatia brigade from Sirdar Lehna Singh Majithia, in the place of his 
father-in-law, Fatah Singh Ghahal, who had lately died. The brothers 
accompanied Lehna Singh to Peshawar, when he marched to relieve the 
Sikh army after its defeat by the Afghans at Jamrud, in 1837. 
Jojoa/iir served with Lehna Singh in the hill country ofMandi 
and the Khundah Sirdars ware, till the annexation of the Panjab, heredi- 
tary jagirdars of the Majithia chiefs. Jamani Singh died in 1844. 

Sirdars Jowahir Singh and Him Singh are sons of onei mother ; 
Sirdars Xaimal Singh and Jaswant Singh of another, and no love has 
ever been lost between the half brothers. Sirdar Lehna Singh, their 
immediate superior, on their disputing about the jagir, divided it between 
them, thus: Jaimal ^ngh to hold Khundah, Khundi, Sujanpur, 
Buddhipur, Shahpur, MaliSamrar, and half of Harsian, Jafowal and 
Bandiwal, value 4000 Rs. with an allowance of 2000 Rs. cash, and to 
furnish six sowars. Jovaahir Singh to hold Zafarwal, Mallian and half 
Harsian, worth 2600 Rs. with a cash allowance of 1200 Rs. and to 
furnish four sowars. But just before Lehna Singh left the second time 
for Benares, another dispute arose about the proprietary right of the 
brothers. A panchayat or committee was appointed by Lehna Singh, 
which decided that Sirdar Jaimal Singh should hold the proprietary 
lights of Khundah and Shahpur,. the ancestral villages, and Sirdar 
Jowahir Singh, the proprietary rights of Naoshera and Jhattupattu, 
But the proprietors of the last two villages, also of the Randhawah 
clan, disputed the right, and a decision was given in their favour in 
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tlie Settlement Court in 185t. Jowahir Singh then sued for half of 
Khundah and Shahpur, hut the Settlement Officer decided against 
him. 

Sirdar Jotoahir Singh has not served under the British Government. 
In 18BO, he visited Sirdar Lelma Singh at Benares, hut soon aftenvards 
returned to the Panjab. Sirdar was, in 1 847, appointed 

Naib Adalati or Deputy J udge of Amritsar, under Sirdar Lehna Singh 
Majithia. When the rebellion of 1848 broke out, he stood manfully and 
wirtmut hesitation on the side of the Government. He took an active 
part against the insurgents of the Manjha, whose houses he was directed 
to confiscate, and by his loyalty, intelligence and zeal won the highest 
praise from the authorities. After annexation, he accepted service as 
Tehsildar of Battala, and did his best to render the new administration 
popular in the country. Although ignorant of the English system of 
procedure, ho conducted his duties with so much ability that he was made 
au Extra Assistant Commissioner and placed in the Thuggi Department. 
There Colonel Sleeman, Major McAndxew and Mr. Biereton testified to 
the value of his servicKi. He was employed in collecting information in 
the villages, in arresting Thugs, and in conducting prosecutions against 
them ; and later made himself very useful in taking charge of the Jail 
and school of Industry. He resigned the office of Extra Assistant in 
1860. In 1857 he did excellent service, and received, in acknowledgement 
of his loyalty, a Khillat of 1000 Es. 

He holds in jaglr and cash, 4560 Es. per annum, of whichajagir of 
2000 Es. descends, on half revenue rales, to his male issue, in perpetuity. 



THE RANDHAWAH RAMILl 

II. SIRDAE LAL SINaH TALWANDI, 

FabDIUN ClIAOT). 


Santok^ Siogh, 

n. 1802, 


Sahib Singh, 
D. 18Q4. 


S. Sal Siogh. Uan Singh, Qajja Singh. 


Gulab Singh, , Kahn Singh, S. Sal Singh, Nihal Singh, 

J>. 1826. B. 1798. 

1 I 

I I i i i i r 

Ajjnh Huraukh Hnri Gopal Huhn Siogh. Hakim Hii'a 

Singh, Singli. Singh, Singh, resident in Singh. Singh, 

D. 1837. B. 1852. ». 1858. J'nmmu^ i , 


f 


Ourdit 

Kharta 

Bhligwnii 

Thnkar 

Kanda 

Bam 

Singh, 

Singh, 

Singh, 

Singh. 

Singh, 

Singh, 

B. 185S. 

B. 1857. 

B, 1855. 

B. 1813. 

B. 1859. 

B. 1862, 


Kebr 

Singh. 

I 


Hhyon Singh. 


Harhaksh Singh. Gurbaksh Singh. 


HISTORY OP THE FAMILY 

The Tahvandi, Khuadali and Oharoyari houses are all nearly connect- 
ed, their immediate and common ancestor being Dhir or Randhir Chand, 
fourteenth in descent from Randhairah the founder of the tribe. 
He camo to the Panjab about the year 1540, and near Battala, where 
others of his tribe had previously settled, he built a village which he called 
Jhanda after his eldest son,* 


* ITherc is a story which, howerar, the dates will not in any way support, that Randhir 
Ohand or Mir was a fellow emigrant of Bam Deo Bhatti, the founder of Battala j and that 
the name of Battala was given to bis new town becanse he had eachattgad its original site 
with Randhir Chand for that of Jhanda, Vide ante p. SOI. 
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Targa the grandson of Eandhir Ohand left his father's village and found- 
ed Talwandi, the present residence of the family. About 1640^ during 
the reign of Shah Jahan, Bahar Chu,%d^ the great grandson of Turga, re- 
ceived the odlce of ohowdrL of Tappa Dabha, which was held in the family 
until the time of Pardhmi Ghand. 

Santokh Singh and SahU) Singh, the two sons of Pardhan Ghand became 
Sikhs and joining the Kanheya misl, with Sirdar Jai Singh as their chief, 
they took possession of Talwandi and Dovangla. Little is known of the 
brothers who were not men of any importance. Santokh Singh died in 
180^, and Sahih Singh two years later. Of the three sons of Santokh 
Singh, Dal Singh was the only one to obtain a share of bis father’s jagir. 
Talwandi and soma neighbouring villages were left him / Dorangla and 
the Sialkot estate were seized by Banjit Singh who also took possession of 
the estate of Sa/db Singh, 

Sirdar Dal Singh fought in most of the Maharaja’s campaigns. 
During his life time he divided a portion of his estate between his sons; 
Kahn Singh receiving Rai Ohak and Chainiwala, and Lai Singh, Talwandi. 
The Sirdar was killed in the Satlej campaign in 1 845, and his jagirs were 
resumed, 

Kahn Singh had died long before his father. He fell in the battle of 
Saidhu, in March, 1827, fighting against Syad Ahmad Shah. His 
only son was killed ten years later, in April 1837, in the battle of 
Jamrud. 

Sirdar Lai Singh was born in 1798, and has seen a good deal of service. 
He fought in the Multan and Kashmir expeditions of 1818-19 and at 
Jamrud, where his nephew was slain. 

In 184S, be was appointed to co-operate with Gurmani Lai, the 
‘adalati’ or chief justice of the Mmyha, holding the command of fifty 
horse. 

In 1857, at the requisition of Government, he furnished ten borso- 
r pTi for s'*rvice in Hindostan and sent with them his two sons 
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Eira Bhigh and &opal Singht Both fought gallantly througlvout the 
campaign : Eira Singh was made a Bisaldar, and in 1859, on his retire- 
ment; received a present of 1800 Rs. and a grant of 80 acres of land, 
near Norpar in the Kangra district. Gopal Singh was a DafPadar in 
* Hodson’s Horse,’ He was killed in a skirmish witii the rebels near Oawn- 
pore, in 1858. 

Sirdar Lai Singh owns half Talwandi in proprietary right, as also 
Shaikh Bahlol. The proprietary right of the other half of Talwandi is 
held by the descendants of SaUh Singh 



THE RANDHAWAH FAMILY. 


III.— SIRDAH GUEDIT SINGH CHAMTARI. 

Kab Sinoh. 
s. 1805. 


Karam Koar, Sada Koar, Jai Hari Bam Singh, 

II. Sirdar Amar h. S.Budh Singh Singh, d. 1804, 

Singh, Bhangi. Singh. n. 1841. I I 


(iurmuVh Singh. Banhai Singh. Iia' Gurdit Hardil; Singh, 

Singh. Singh. S. lS3d, 


Narayan Fartab Kihal Eajkoiir. Jowahir 
Singh, Singh, Singh, Singh, 

B. 1847. B. 1823. B. 1831. B. 1823. 


Bhagwan Singh, Sham Singh, Gopal Lehna Karajan 

B. 1857. B. 1863. Singh, Singh, Singh, 

B. 1843, B. 1852. B. 1838. 

Socbai 

Singh, 

B, 1859.' 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY- 

The founder of the Chamyari family was not Aar Singh, the true 
ancestor of the family, but Sawal Singh a distant connection, who, about 
the year 1750, adopted the Sikh faith and became a member of the 
Bhangi misl. He fought for his chief Hari Singh in many battles but 
does not appear to have neglected his personal interests as a few years 
later we find him the possessor of a large tract of country on the left 
bank of the Ravi, including Ajnala and Ohamyari, or Chambyari, from 
which place the family took its name. Sawal Singh was killed 
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in “battle, leaving no issue ; but his widow Mai Malklan made over the estate 
to Nar Singh, a cousin of her deceased husband and his devoted followei’, 
a brave and enterprising man. This arrangement was confirmed by the 
‘ Gnrmatta’ or Sikh National Council and Nar Singh, the acknowledged 
heir of all Sawal Singh’s estates, went forth conquering and to conquer. 
Not content with the Amritsar side of the river, he invaded the Sialkot 
district and took possession of Pasrur and many villages in its vicinity. 
He then transferred his services to the rising Kanheya raislandat Nu- 
nar in the Sialkot district, had a sharp fight with his old allies. The 
young Sukarchakia chief, Mahan Singh, was on his side, and opposed to 
him were Jhanda Singh and all the bravest of the Bhangi Chiefs. The 
origin of the quarrel was trivial enough. Nar Singh, passing through one 
Jhanda Singh’s villages, had turned his horses into a field of yonng corn 
to graze. The Bhangi Chief came down in great wrath and insist- 
ed on their removal. Nar Singh refused to interrupt his horses at their 
meal. This insult Jhanda Singh was unable to endure, and collecting 
all his men and making aa many allies as he was able, he marched against 
Nar Singh, who was prepared to meet him. The fight was not decisive 
and soon afterwards Nar Singh disgusted his S ukarcliakia friends by gi ving 
his daughter Karam Kour in marriage to Amar Singh, nephew of Sirdar 
Jhanda Singh. He did not, however, openly break with the Sukar 
chaklas, and, in 1799, wo find him assisting the son of Mahan Singh to 
capture Lahore. 

Nar Singh died in 1803. His eldest son Earn Singh died some 
months before him, of cholera, in the camp of Jaswant Rao Holkar the 
Mahratta Chief. On his death Ranjit Singh took possession of the greater 
portion of the family estates, including the Sialkot villages and the Talu- 
kas of Saddowal, Ghaniwala and Chamyari. The town of Chamyari 
was left in the possession of the family who still hold it in proprietary 
right. 

Chamyari is a very ancient town and there are several legends re* 
i»nrdma: its orifriu which may be given here. 
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One of these relates that Raja Salvahaa of Sialkot, who reigned 
about 90 A. D., passing with his retinue near the spot where Ohamya- 
ri now stands saw a young girl drawing water at a well. Struck by 
her marvellous beauty he enquired her name, and found that it was 
Chamba, and that she was the daughter of the Rajput Chief of the dis- 
trict. Salvahan asked the girl in marriage, hut lier father declined as 
the Raja’s name was a terror throughout the Panjab to both parents 
and daughters, as he was accustomed to take a new wife every day and 
maidens were becoming scarce in the land. But the Raja was not to be 
denied. He swore that if Chamba was only given to him, he would not 
maiTy again for eight days, and to these reasonable terms the father 
consented. But by the eighth day, Raja Salvahau had grown so deeply- 
enamoured of the beautiful Chamba, that he was content to divorce all 
his other wives, and to keep her only for life, and to glorify his love and 
render it immortal, he built around the well, where he had first seen her 
drawing water, the town of Chamyftri, which he called after her name. 

Another story asserts that Ghambyari or Chamyari was named after 
the caste of Raja Salvahan’s favourite wife, whose name was Luna, the 
daughter of Raja Pipa of Papnakhah, a Charapal Rajput. She was the 
mother of Risalu, from whom Sialkot was formerly called Bisalkot. 
Luna was remarkable for her beauty, though not for her virtue, as the 
following story will show. Icbhran, another of Raja Sftlvahan’s many 
wives became the mother of a beautiful boy, who was named Puran, 
The astrologers, who had assembled at the palace to draw the horoscope 
of the new-born infant, declared that the greatest calamities would 
hefal him should ha be seen by bis father before his twelfth birthday. In 
those days astrologers were believed, and a high tower was accordingly 
built, in which the boy was carefully guarded till the twelve years had 
come, as the attendants thought, to an end, when they brought him to 
his delighted father. But one day had heea omitted from the calculation ; 
the twelve years had not expired. 
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■When Luna saw the lovely hoy she foil in love with him at once. 
This was less her fault than that of the stars, and at last, unable to con- 
trol herself she caught Puran in her arms and told him all her love, 
ile had not been taught the art of love in his solitary tower, and only 
laughed at Luna’s distress and ran away, while she, enraged at the repulse, 
and her love turning to hatred, tore her hair and clothes, and when the 
Eaja came in, told him, with weeping eyes, that Purau had attempted 
her virtue. The Eaja made no enquiries, hut straightway ordered that 
the hoy should he taken into the jungle and there put to death. As the 
poor little fellow was being carried off by the executioners he begged hard 
for his life ; but for long begged in vain. At length the men promised 
not to kill him ; but they cut off both his hands and threw him down a 
well, * where they left him to die. But the life of Puran was miracu- 
lously preserved, and about two years afterwards the great magician 
Ghorakh Nath came to the place with his twelve thousand disciples. 
One of these, drawing wmter from the well, saw the hoy and having taken 
him out, carried him to the magician, who by enchantments replaced 
his hands. Ghorakh Nath then brought Puran to the palace, and restor- 
ed to sight Ichhran, who had become blind with weeping for the untime- 
ly fate of her son. Raja Salvahan, confounded by these prodigies, wished 
to resign the crown to his son, but Puran would not accept the offer, 
and renouncing the world became a disciple of Ghorakh Nath with whom 
lie remained until his death, t 

Such are the legends regarding the founding of Chamyari, which is 
undoubtedly of great antiquity. It was almost entirely destroyed in the 
great inunriation, about a thousand years ago, when the five rivers of the 
Panjah united, hut was rebuilt under the Emperors. In 1722, it was 
burnt down by the Sikhs, and was still in ruins when it came into the 
possession of Nar Singh who restored and enlarged it. 

=« This well ie still to be seen near Sialkot. 

f Both these legends have somewhat on Arabian Nights' eomploxioii. Bat they have 
been carrent in the Fanjab for many hundred years, and it is probable that some of the itorUs 
of the Arabian Nights had an Indian derivation. 
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Oa the death of the widow o{Nar Singh and dlEaH his second 
son, the little estate left to the family was again reduced^ and the whole 
was resumed hy Maharaja Slier Singh, on the death of Jai Singh, 
in 1841. 

Sirdar Giirdii Singh, who was Commandant of Maharaja Dalip Singh’s 
body guard, holds a jagir at Dhariwal near Ajnala, worth 1200 Us. pet 
annum, half of which lapses at his death. His two sons Partah Singh 
and Nihal Singh joined the rebels in 1818, and lost their jagirs. Khen 
Kour, widow of Sirdar Jai Shigh, reoeivea a pension of BOO Es, per 
annum. 



TEE RANDHAWA FAMUY. 


IV.~Habi Swan, Dom. 
Jauai,. 

! 


Mehr Chand, 


TTathn. 


Sirdoc SadL Singli. 

J>. 1813. 
j[. s. Sirdar Chafe 
Singh Kalianwala. 


Sirdar Qurbakeh 
Singh. 

D. 1795. 

■I 


Sajana. 


Shian. 


Sipna. 


Bibi Bupan 
JI. Bafenh Singh'of 
ChtttargUar. 


Bjal Singh. Sirdar Gajja 
I Singh. 

I ' s. 1822. 

Joaia Singh. 

B. 1834. 


Bbyan Singh. 
». 1837, 


Hati Singh. 
B. 1809. 

I 


Bidhan oirdit 
Singh. Singh, 


Joaia Singh. 

B. 1834. 

M, S. Snlfean 
Singh Eohia. 

j 


Saut Singh B. Gniab 
U. D. Sirdar Eonr. 
Mehtab Singh 
Sindho. 


B. Chand Kour 
M. Bam Singh 
Bberaniah. 


B. Biehaa 
Eour. 


« I . , 

Bishan Singh. laai Singh Eeht Singh 
B. 1856. B. 1863. B. 1863, 
botrofehod to n. 
of Eesat Singh 
Cliinah. 


HISTORY OF THE FANIIUY. 


The village of Doda is situated iu the Shakarghar Parganah of the 
Gtiu’daspur District, and like that of Jhauda was foanded by Dhir Ran- 
dhawa. Jhauda was the origiual colony, and Doda was populated from 
it. The Dodia family ploughed aud sowed their fields, as simple hus- 
bandmen, for some generations, till Quriahk Singk, in the early days of 
Sikh power, adopted the new fiiith, and the profession of arms. He, with 
his brother joined the Bhaugi confederacy, and soon became a chief of 
some note. He was engaged in perpetual warfare with his neighbours 
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and ia oao of liia espeditioaa agaiasfc Imami of tlie Paddali tribe, his 
elder brother hathn was slain, Qarlaksk Shigh acquired a largo tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of Doda, including Sadhanwal> Kanjrur, 
Jassar and Bhopal wala, and also took possession of part of the Jammu 
territory, building a fort only a few miles from the city of Jammu itself. 
He died about 1795, and was succeeded by his son Sadh Shiff/t, who also 
became u man of some importance, and added largely to tho family 
possessions. 

Both Sadh Singh and his father were bitter enemies ' of tho Jammu 
Eaja, and this enmity nearly cost SikU Singh his life, for on one occasion, 
as he was riding to Lala Chak, about five miles from Jammu, he fell into 
an ambush laid for him by Ranjit Deo, and was bred at by a party of the 
Baja’s troops. His horse was wounded in the neck : one hall lodged in 
saddle, another struck the handle of his sword, and it was 
with difficulty that he made his escape. Ho died in 1813, and his family 
knowing that they could not successfully oppose Ranjit Singh, sent Ga/Ja 
Singh, cousin, oi Sudh Singh, who had left no male issue, to Lahore, with 
presents of two lakhs of rupees, an elephaut and valuable horses 
and offers of submission. Ranjit Singh, however, hearing of SucUi Singh’s 
death, had already sent a force under Ganda Singh, Safi, to seize the 
fort of Jassar situated about five miles from Doda. The family repre- 
sented how matters stood and begged for delay, till the pleasure of the 
Maharaja should he known, hut Ganda Singh was not to he stayed 
and directed an immediate assault upon the fort, from which he 
was repulsed with loss. When Ranjit Singh heard of this failure he 
laughed and said that " the ‘ safl’ had lost his ‘ safah" The joke 
requires explauation. Gauda Singh, before he was raised to the command 
of a regiment was a ‘ safi’ or man employed to brush away flies, and 
* safa’ is a cloth used as a turbau,^ the loss of which among all orientals 
is considered dlsgraoefuL Ranjit Singh .made hut, few jokes and the 
success of this one pleased him so much that Qajja Singh was well re- 
ceived, and twenty five villages wore released in his favour, subject to the 
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service of eighteen sowars. He accompanied the Maharaja on Ina 
expeditions against Multan and Kashmir, and fought under Diwan 
Mokham Chaud in the battle of Attock, in 1813, and was also present at 
the siege of Mankera. He died the year after this last expedition, in 
1822, when allhis jagirs were resumed by the Maharaja. 

♦ 

Sari SiiUfJi his eldest son was thus almost reduced to poverty, and 
took service with the Sindhanwalia chiefs, Lehna Singh and Shamsher 
Singh, from whom he eventually received the command of 60 sowars. 
He fought gallantly at Jamrud, whore Hari Singh Nalwa was slain, and 
his conduct on this occasion was rewarded by Banjit Singh. 

Daring the Satlej campaign he served under Sirdar Shamsher Singh 
Sindhsinwalia, and after the ocenpation of Lahore, he accompanied that 
chief and Lieut. Hdwardea to Bonnu, on a Salary of 600 Bs. a year. 
When the rebellion broke out at Multan, 'J7ari Singh marched there with 
his superior and joined the rebels with Raja Shor Singh. He asserts, 
indeed, that ho attempted, with Commandant Karam'Baksh of Batala, 
to escaps from the rebel camp, and that they had even commenced their 
flight, when they wore seen by the enemy : Karam Baksh, who was 
riding first, was shot dead, and Hart Singh himself was taken prisoner. 
Whatever may be tbe truth of this story, it is certain 'that Hari Singh 
fought on the rebel side at Ramnagar and Q-ujrat, and accordingly his 
village of Fatowal, worth 000 Rs., and a portion of Doda'were resumed. 
His cash pension ofaOORs., was also confiscated, but in 1852 he received 
a cash pension of 100 Ra. which he still enjoys. 

The share in the village of Doda possessed by InH Hour the last 
surviving widow of Sirdar Suclh Singh, was not resumed, till the death 
of that lady some years afterwards. 

Joah Singh, son of Hari Singh, entered the corps known as the 
' Suraj Mukhi’ at Amballa. He is now in the Police. 

Sanl Singh, another son, entered ‘ Hodson’s Horae,’ in 1857, and did 
good service in Hindoostau, In 1860 he w.is compelled to retire on 
account of ill hnnltli. 



THE EANDHAWA FAMILY. 

V.— NAND SINQH KiTHTJ-NANaxi.. 

Sahib Sihsb. 

B. 1800 . 

I . 

I I 

Jit Singii, Sndh Singb. 

! I 

I f I 

GuUb Singb. Sakha Singh • Fartab Singb. 

i i B. 18A4. 

I r \ 

Nand Singb. . ^ndba Singh, Eabn Singb. 

Dangbter betrothed 
to llal Singh, Faialia, 

HISTOftY OF THE FAMILY- 

Gkowdhri Dalai, tanth in descenbirom Randliawa, founded the village 
of Chaviuda in the Amritsar district. His four sons, GoffffU, Jabhu, Ram 
va^Lahhan founded respectively the villages ofSathu-Nangal, Sahniivali, 
Wariam-Nangal and Rupowali. Sahib Singb, who took the ‘ pahal ' and 
heoame a Sikh about the year 1770, was the great grandson of 6aggu, He 
joined Sirdar Jai Singh Kanheya, and took possession of about thirty 
villages intheneighbourhoodofKathu-Mangal, Dharamkotand Chakowal. 
Sahib Singh was a gallant man and bore the scars of fourteen wounds. 
He fought on the side of the Kanheyas in all their quarrels, and fell at 
last before the fort of Atalghar, in a skirmish with the Bamgbaria troops. 
His two sons Jii Singh and Bu(2h Singh sncceeded to his estate, hut the 
elder of these was killed soon afterwards at Lodha-Mandowala, fighting 
against the Bamgharias who had slain his father. 

Btidh Singh was one of the last of the Kanheya Sirdars to tender his 
allegiance to Banjit Singhj by whom he and the sons of Jit Singh were 
allowed to retain their estates. He served in the army, in Hazara, 
Yusafzai, and Kashmir, till 1823, when he was obliged to retire through 
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ill healthy and the Maharaja lesnmed all his villages except Ladha>Manda 
worth 3000 Rs. and a portion of Kathn-Nangal. He died three years 
later; and his only son Par/ai Sin^h was placed in the ‘ Ghorchara Kalaa’ 
Regiment, and was afterward transferred as Adjatant to the Fohvindia Re- 
giment, of which he became Commandant, in 1840. In 1848; he was made 
Colonel and received a grant of the jagir of Khiali, worth 1000 Bs. He 
died without issue, in 1814. 

None others of the family were in any way distinguished. Iffand 
8ingi, the present representative, resigned the service and lost his jagir 
in 1848. He resides at Kathu-Naugal where he possesses a well and half 
the proprietary rights of the village. 
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VI.—- SiEDAR Sahib Sinoh Isapuria. 

Sitdait Casondft Singh. 

I 

Sitdat Bhaggat Singh. 

I 

Sirdar Bam Singh, 
s. 1836. 

I 

Sirdar Sahib Singh . 

B. 1805. 

I 

Alwak Singh. 

B. 1834. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMIU7. 

The last family of the Bandhawa olan of saffioieat importauce to be 
mentioned here is that of Isapur. Its founder Basoncla Singh having 
become a Sikh in 1730, entered the service of Adina Beg with whom he 
remained till 1758. 

He then joined the Bhangi confederacy, and through the influence of 
Chowdri Baman, a Bandhawa Bajpnt anda distant relative, he obtained a 
jagtr' worth about 20,000 Bb. including the village of Isapur, which, has 
ever since remained in the family, and from which Daaonda Singh took his 
family name. His son Bhaggai Singh preserved the old estate and acquired 
new jagirs ; and Sii'dar Ram Singh, about the year 1804, joined 
Eanjit Singb, who confirmed to him the villages of Isapur, Bolah, Sutan, 
and others in the Amritsar District. He did good service on several occa- 
sions, and in 181 8, received the grant of jagirs to the value of five lakhs 
of rupees, subject to the service of 700 horsemen and 2,000 infantry. This 
was a special grant for the Kashmir campaign, and was resumed in 1821 
after the fall of Manketa. 

In 1822, Itam Singh was placed under the orders of Prince Khanak 
Sinch, with whom he lemained tail 1824, he was transferred to Raja 
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Sttcliet Singh’s division. He served in Kuln, Kaugra, and in most of 
the Maharaja’s numerous campaigns, and died in 1836. His son Sahib 
Sinffi had been for some time in Government employ at the time of his 
father’s death, at which time he was serving with Baja Suchet Singh, on 
a salary of 2000 Bs, per annum. This was raised to 7,923 Bs. including 
Isapur and some* other villages of the original estate. 

Sahib Singh was present at the second seige of Multan in 1818, and 
in Kashmir, in the following year. He also served under Prince 
Kharrak Singh and Baja Sachet Singh, at Munkera, Bannu, Yusafzai, 
Syduki, and the Hera] at. After the Satlej campaign his estate was cut 
down to 5231 Bs. subject to the service of 10 sowars, and also charged 
with pensions to his father’s widows. 

In 1847, he was sent in command of 100 horsemen to the Manjha to 
assist Lala Mangalsen, brother of Hiwan Battan Chand Harhiwala, in 
the collection of the revenue, and afterwards he proceeded to Haaara 
under Captain Abbott. He remained faithful to Government daring the 
disturbances of 1848-49, and has been spoken of in the highest terms by 
many Bnglish Officers. 

In 1851, a portion of his jagirs, consisting of Isapur, Eolah, Saggal and 
Sntan, worth 2597 Rs., exclusive of some subordinate rent-free holdings 
in the name of other members of his family, was confirmed to him for life. 
The villages of Isapur, Saggal, and Suran, worth 1386 Bs. desoend to his 
legitimate male heirs in perpetuity. 

His only son Akwak Singh was first employed under the English Go- 
vernment as a Jemadar of Police. In 1857, he was made Bisaldar 
and sent to Bannu. He behaved very well during the disturbances and 
received an extra Buhadari allowance for his gallant conduct. He is 
now a Bisaldar at Kohat in receipt of 280 Bs. a month. 

Sirdar Sahib Sinsrh resides at Isapur, iu the Amritsar District. , 



GENERAL IIARSIJKII UAL 

- =sa4^>-si-jS'L^^ 

Lachi Bill. 

Shanat Bam, 

Jiiu Mai. 

Ganda Mai. 

Sadda Singh. IToshnak Bni. aurdit'singh. B.im lUMiu M.il. Iluiii It.iiiii. 

Canaral Haraukh Bai, Bam Uoa. 

B. 1810. 

I 

• Jiun Da«, 

B. 1863. 

HISTORY OP THE FAMII.Y. 

Ladi Ram, a respectable Katri of tbe Kapnr tribe, left Lahore about 
the year 1740 for Halizabad, where he married and settled, and where 
his descendants have since resided. The first of the family to take service 
under the Sikh G-overnment was Gutdil Singh, who entered the cavalry, 
under Prince Kharrak Singh, on a salary of 2000 Es. per annum. 
He married a daughter of Lala Nanak Chand, elder brother of Diwan 
Sawan Mai, Nazim of Multan, and had two sons, one of whom was 
lliinukli Rai. Ilia brothers were not men of any note. 

Ram Rang married the daughter of Lala Onrmiikh Kai, another 
brother of Diwan Sawan Mai, and served under his kinsman as 
Kardar, and afterwards as Commandant at Dera Ohazi Khan, on a salary 
of 1800 Es. per annum. 

Ram Bahia Mall, who is still living, was also a kai'dar under Sawan 
Mall. 

Harsuhh Rai went to Multan ialS33, and was made ‘ adalati’ or .judge 
by the Diwan, and soon afterwards received a military appoiutmeut , But 
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lie only lemainctl tlievc for two yearSj when failing to obtain Icavo of ab-i 
sencBj lie threw up hia appointment in disgust and came to Lahore, where, 
in 1836, through the favour of Raja Dhyan Singh, he obtained a lucrative 
post about court, which he held till 1839, when ho was sent to Multan in 
charge of the Salt customs : but this appointment he only held four 
months. Maharaja Sher Singh made him Kardar of Sheikhapurah, on a 
salai’y of 1800 Es. per annum ; but he fell iuto disgrace with his patron 
Eaja Dhyan Singh, whose infiaonee was used to procure his dismissal, in 
18‘tl. He was then appointed Kardar of Haweli, near Pak Pattan, but his 
administration was very unpopular. He made Sirdar Jowahir Singh, the 
minister, hia enemy, by hia intrignea with Prince Pesliora Singh, who 
after the death of hia brother in July, 1843, had fled to Ludhiana ; and 
Harmlih Bai was not only dismissed from his employment, hut his jagirs 
and property were confiscated. 

When Eaja Lai Singh rose to power, Eamilih Bai again came into 
favour j ho was created General and received command of the brigade 
whioh Lai Singh had begun to form in the hope that it, being hia own 
creation, would stand by him in any new revolution. He was also made 
Kardar at Patti, at the south western extremity of the Lahore District, 
in spite of the opposition of hia enemies at court, who asserted that if 
the ruin of any place was desired, it was sufficient to send Harstilth Bai 
there. But the general, though by no means scrupulous, was energetic, 
and a good officer. His brother Ram Das conducted most of the civil 
work at Patti, while Sarsuih Bai remained at Lahore, till, at the close 
of the year, Raja Lai Singh fell from power, and his protege fell with 
him. The new brigade, of which only one regiment, the Earn Paltan, 
had been formed, was broken up, and at the same time the General 
lost the Kardarsliip of Patti, 

Soon after the outbreak at Multan, in 1848, DarsuM Bai was 
again sent, by the desire of Colonel H. Lawrence, to the Maniha, as 
Kardar, on 4310 Rs. per annum. It was a time when energy, resolution 
and fidelity were iuvaluable, and the Resident thought that DarsuM 
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iZai could be depeuded nponfor tlieir exercise. The selection was fully 
justified by the result. With every temptation to disloyalty, for the rebel 
governor of Multan was his connection, and his own brother was in the 
hostile ranks, Harsuhh Bui performed his duty to the Government faithful- 
ly, and through all these troublous days did good and zealous service. 
On the annexation of the Panjab, his jagir, worth 1790 Es. was main- 
tained for life, and he was made Tehsildar, receiving an exceptional 
allowance of 42B Es. 

In 1857, he was stationed at Amritsar, where he was very active, 
pursuing the mutineers of the 26th Native Infantry and raising the coun- 
try against them. For this he received from Government a grant of lOOO 
Rs. and an increase to his allowances. In 1859, EarsuM Rai was raised 
to the rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner, and posted to the Shahpur 
district. He has been since sucocssively at Mianwali, Gurdaspnr and 
Gujranwala, at which last place he was stationed in 1861. He now 
fears that he will be compelled to resign the public service, as his sight, 
which has long been bad, is altogether failing him. His oply son livjng 
is a boy of two years of age. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Sirdar MiVka S'mgJi was oue of the most powerful of the Sikh chiefs 
who lived daring the latter half of the last century. His native place 
was Kaleki near Kassur, hut leaving this he founded the village of Thepur 
and took possession of Narwar, Jandhir, Dallen and other villages ; 
some in the Lahore district, in the neighbourhood of Thepur ; others in 
the Gujranwala and Gujrat districts. Not content with these posses- 
sions, he marched to the northward, and seized Eawalpindi, then an 
insignificant place inhabited hy Eawal mendicants. Milka Singh 
perceived how admirably Eawal pindi was situated and' fixed his head 
quarters there, building new bouses and in soma measure fortifying the 
town. Eawalpindi was at this time an undesirable possession. It was on 
the highway into India, exposed to the attacks of Afghan Invaders, and 
the surrounding country was held by fierce and warlike tribes. But Milka 
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Singh held his own. He conquered a tract of country around Rawal- 
pindi worth three lakhs a year, and even the tribes of Hazara had respect 
for his name and power. He had adopted the cognomen of Thepuria 
from the village he had founded ; but in the north he was known as 
Milha Singh Findiwah, and this name still belongs to the family. 

He died in 1804. Ranjit Singh, whom Milha Singh had joined in 
several expeditions, did not feel strong enough to seize the estates of his 
old friend whom he used to call * Baba * or grandfather, and was com- 
pelled to confirm them to Jinn Singhf his only son. 

Of this Sirdar there is little to record. He fought during the first 
Kashmir campaign of 1814, and died the next yeai‘, 

AnancI Singh the eldest of Jiun SingVa three sons succeeded to a 
portion of his father’s jagirs. The Maharaja resumed 2,92,000 Rs. and 
left only 8000 Ks. of the old estate, granting new jagirs to the Value of 
42,000 Rs. in the Firozpur district, near Zafarwal, subject to the service 
of one hundred horsemen. Earn Singh, who survived his father only one 
year, had a jagir assigned to him in Hazara, and Gnrmuhh Singh received 
Sultani and Kalri, worth 2,000 Rs. in the Gnrdaspur district. The 
force which Sirdars Milha Singh and Jim Singh had kept up, was trans- 
ferred to the service of the state, and placed under Sirdar Attar Singh 
Sindhanwalia, bearing the name of the Derah Pindiwala, and Gumwhh 
Singh received an appointment in it. In December, 1840, shortly after 
General Ventura had taken the fort of Kamlaghar in Mandi, the people 
of Kulurosein revolt j cut off and annihilated four companies of the Pin- 
diwala and killed Gurmukh Singh, who was in command. Anand Singh 
died in 1831. His only son Fatah Singh was then a boy of eight years 
of age, and in 1830, the Maharaja reduced his jagir to 13,000 Es, sub- 
ject to the service of twenty horse. The villages which were left were ten 
in number : Thepur, Kila Sirdar 'Dahloki and Kaleki in the Lahore 
District ; Kehli and Raja Tal in Amritsar ; Loli, Lohri and Diuii in 
Sialkot, and Rassoki and Saiuobala in Gujranwala. 
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Ott the aimexation of the Panjab, the personal jagir of Fata/t Singh, 
worth 3000 Rs. was confirmed to him for life, one quarter to descend to 
his sons. 

5jl00 Bs. were also confirmed to the two widows of Amni Singh 
and the widows of QwinuMi Singh and Jimi Singh, Mai Sadda Kour, 
step mother of Fatah Singit, has since died, and her pension of 2175 Bs. 
has lapsed to Government. 

Sirdar FaMi Singit resides at Thepur, in the Lahore District. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY; 

One of tlie principal Jat families of the Manjha is the Sindlra, and 
to this family Sirdar Sad/io Singh belongs. Its founder Sindhu appears 
to Lave been of Rajput origin, but during the IStli century emigrated 
from Ghazni in Afghanistan to the Hanjha where he settled with his 
family. How his ancestors beoame first resident in Afghanistan is un- 
certain, but in all probability they were among the numerous Hindu 
captives that Sultan Mahmud carried away with him after his Indian 
expeditions, and a large colony of whom he planted in his new and heauti- 
ful capital of Ghazni, Some of the Sindhu Jat* assert that it was 
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Gliazui, in Sontliem India, from wMcli their ancestor emigrated, but this 
story is improbable and is entirely unsupported by proof. 

Changa, the thirteenth in descent from Sindhuj was an influential 
Ghowdri, and founded, some fifteen miles south east of Lahore, the village 
of Padhana, where the family still resides. He was the chief of the thirty 
Jat chovrdris and headmen, who went on a mission to the Emperor 
Akbar, to arrange the marriage of that monarch with a daughter of 
Mir Mitta Dhariwal, a Zamindar of Dbwla Kangra, near Wadni, in the 
Pirozpur district. The Emperor first saw the girl, who was very beauti- 
ful, at her village well. She had a pitcher of water on her- head, yet 
contrived to place her foot upon the rope of a. .refractory and runaway 
heifer, and hold it captive till its owner oame up. Akbar was bo delighted 
with this feat of strength and skill that he wished to . marry her, hut her 
father declined the honour, without the consent of his caste.. . He assem- 
bled a committee of seventy one lambardars and chowdria ; thirty five 
Jats and thirty sis Rajputs, to decide the question. The Rajputs con- 
sidered the alliance disgraceful ; but the J ats, with Changa at their head, 
approved of it, and the marriage took place accordingly. Akbar reward- 
ed the thirty five' withHeUdS and Bofiouri faiicnhese were the ancestors 
of all the.Jat families in the Panjab, -of any consideration ; so much bo, 
that the chief Jatfamilies are called * painti,’ i. e. thirty five j and the chief 
Rajput families 'chhati/ i. e.- thirty six, at the present day. Changa, who 
from his antecedents might be expected to have been among the ' chhati,^ 
was on the, contrary found in the yanks of the , Jats, .His family had been 
so long Jat cultivators, that their Rajput prejudices had died away, He 
was a man of considerable influence anlhia son succeeded to his power j 
butTiia griindson Dibba waa, during the reign of- Jahangir, degraded from 
the office of chowdri for .murder. , .. 

When the Sikhs 'rose to powers SuMa SiKp^j Who was ' then the re- 
presentative of the family,- with his" two son's. Sin^i and SaMb 
jobed the popular faith.,., Singh entered, the service of Sirdar Hahan 
Singh: SnkaxchakiaV tihd SeAii Singh that of Sirdar Gujar Singh .of 
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Lahore. From Ihe Sukarchakia leader Mii Singh received an estate 
worth 12j000 Us., and on Mahan. Singh’s death he followed the fortunes 
of the young Ranjit Singh^ and was with him at the capture of Lahore, 
in 1799. He later accompanied the Kassur expedition and rose high in 
favour with his master, who gave him many valuable estates. In 1814, 
he was in command of the rear guard of the army during its retreat from 
Kashmir. The tribes came down in force and handled Mit Singh's divi- 
sion very severely, and wounded the Sirdar himself mortally. Ranjit 
Singh was much grieved at liis loss, and swore to befriend his son 
Joala Singh, to whom, accordingly, all his father’s possessions were con- 
firmed j and in addition he received a new jagir, worth 1,25,000 Rs., at 
Haripur Golehr in Kangra. 

Sirdar Joala Singh was a brave and an able man. He was present 
at the capture of Multan, in 18 IS, and distinguished hjinself at Marikera, 
'^irah, Kotkapura and Kashmir ; aud on one occasion; being in charge of 
the A.ttock fort, he gallantly held out, with a few hundred horsemen, 
against the whole Afghan army. 

In 1829, he was struck by paralysis, and though he lived till 1835, 
he was no longer ahlo to serve in the field or to attend at darbar. 
His illness is said to have been brought on in the following manner. 
The troops occupying the Kangra fort had mutinied; and the Maharaja 
sent Joala Singh, who was very popular with the army, to induce them 
to return to their duty. The fort was too strong to reduce, and Joala 
Singh was compelled to confine himself to arguments ; and, at length, on 
solemn promises of full pardon, persuaded the mutineers to submit. But 
the Maharaja oared nothing for the pledged word ot Joala Singh. He put 
the ringleaders to death, and fined and degraded the other mutineers. 
This conduct so mortified Joala Sityh, who considered his honor lost, that 
it brought on the illness from which he never recovered. 

There is no one of the Sikh Sirdars whose name is more renowned 
for srenerosity and mimificcnce than Joala Singh, The young daughter 
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of his cousia Kahn Singh, who had died in very embarrassed circums- 
tances, Joala Singh adopted as his own. He gave her a large dowry, and 
is said to have spent upwards of a lakh of rupees upon her marriage. At. 
the commencement of his last illness, he distributed an ec[ually large sum 
of money among the fakirs and Brahmans. 

Nor was he less liberal to strangers than to his own family as the 
following story will show. 

When Prince Sher Singh bad failed so signally in his admi- 
nistration of Kashmir, the Maharaja looked about for victims upon 
whom to avenge the failure. Among others, the principal agent of the 
Prince, Dlwan Baisakha Singh Ohamyariwala, was ordered to Lahore ; 
his accounts were declared fraudulent, and he was fined 1,25,000 Bs. 
Without enquiry into the proofs against him, there is no douht the fine 

was deserved, for at that time Kashmir was considered by the Sikh 

# 

officials as a sheep fold under the protection of the wolves. But the 
Diwan proclaimed that he was unable to pay the fine. The Maharaja 
ordered him to be flogged until he should discover where his wealth was 
concealed. The unhappy wretch was dragged out of the presence, past 
the * deorhi,’ or antechamber, where were seated Kaja Dhian Singh, 
Joala Singh and many other chiefs. When Diwan Baisakha Singh 
saw them, he implored their intercession with the Maharaja, and threw 
himself before them, crying out “I am your cow. Save me 1” But no 
one took the slightest notice of him, except Sirdar Joala Singh. He 
listened to the whole story, and then had the courage to go before the 
Maharaja, and beg for the remission of the punishment, oflering himself 
to pay the whole fine. Kanjit Singh consented, and being utterly with- 
out the power of appreciating a noble and magnanimous action, recovered 
the fine, to the last rupee, from Joala Singh, whom, as might have been 
supposed, the Diwan forgot ever to pay. 

As another instance of his generosity, it may he mentioned that iu 
his ancestral village of Padhana, he never took rent or revenue from any 
of his own, the Sindhu tribe, 
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Oa the death of Joab SingHj the Maharaja reaumed the larger 
portion of his jagir, for Hardil Singh, the Sirdar’s only son^ was of weak 
intellect, and although he used to attend at coart, yet he was unable 
to hold any independent command. He, however, retained estates 
worth 27,4.25Rs.j subject to the service of one hundred horsemen. 

In 1848, this contingent was in Hazara, with Sirdar Chattav Singh 
Attariwala, when he rebelled. Most of the men remained true to Govern- 
ment, and on the annexation of the Panjab, Hardii Singh and hia 
mother were allowed to retain an estate worth 9,000 Rs., per annum. 

In 1860, Hardil Singh died, leaving one son, 8ad,h» Singh, a boy of 
thirteen years, now a .student in the Government College at Lahore, 
He holds Fadhana, worth 2,000 Es., in perpetuity, and represents one 
of the best of the Jat families, a family wealthy and respected more 
than three hundred years ago. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 

Like the Majithia chiefs, Sirdat Jaasti Singh is of the Sheigil Jat 
tribe. Chowdhri Sarwani, the fifteenth in descent from Sher, the found- 
er of the tribe, built the village of Naoshehra, otherwise known as 
Baipur Sarwani, daring the roign of the Emperor Shahjahan, and was 
permitted to hold it, rent-free, as remuneration for collecting the revenue 
of the surrounding districts. For several generations the family held 
the office of Ohowdhri, paying the revenue into the imperial treasury, 
until Uirxa Singh joined the confederacy of Sirdars Jai Singh and 
Hakikat Singh, Kanheya, about 1762, and obtained, as his share of tho 
conquered territory, the villages of Rattangarh ; Uchak j Bhori ; Bhi- 
kuchak ] Rahmpur ; Saluwal ; Malkanah and several others, worth 
15,000 Rs.per annum. 

ilfirca died in 1787, and Sirdar Jaimal Singh, eon of Hakikat 
Singh, unmindful of the many and great services of the deceased, re- 
sumed the larger portion of his estates, and Sirdar Fatah Singh Kanheya 
still further reduced them. When however the sons of Mirza Singh 
grew up, Sirdar Nidhan Singh Kanheya granted them Madhapur and 
Salowfd in the Hoshiarpur district, worth 1,500 Rs. and Mai Sadda 
Kour, the mother-in-law of Banjit Singh, gave to Kahn Singh the 
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villages of Bhoghar, Barialah and Kohalah, worth 2,000 Rs. When 
Banjit Singh seized the possessions of the Kanheya tnisl, JCaha 
lost the last named vil]|ges, but ha .was made an officer in the Irregular 
Cavalry, and fought with his regiment at Kassur and in the Kangra 
expedition of 1809. 

When Sirdar Desa Singh Majithia was made G-overnor of all the 
hill districts between the Beas and the Sutlej, Kahn Singh was placed 
under his orders, and from that time both he and his son Jaasa Singh 
remained in the service of the Majithia chiefs. They accompanied them 
in the held ; hlled civil offices under them ; and their history differs 
in no important respect from that of their feudal lords. 

Sirdar Jaaaa Singh had for two years charge of the Sikh Temple 
at Amritsar, under Sirdar Lehna Singh Majithia. After Lelma Singh's 
departure for Benares, Jassa Singh remained in the employ of the Lahore 
Darhnr ; but on the annexation of the Panjab was thrown out of employ 
and his cash pension of 770 Bs. was resumed. 

He now holds jagirs to the value of 2,800 Us. chiefly in the Gurdas- 
pur district, at Malkanah j Hyati, Salowal ; Behrumpur, Malkahwalah ; 
Rattangarh and Sherghar, besides two wells at Naoshahra Naugal, where 
he usually resides. These jagirs are upheld in perpetuity, Jaaaa Singh 
paying one quarter and his heirs half revenue rates. 

Harnam Singh, the only son of Sirdar Jaaaa Singh, is a Deputy In- 
spector of Police. 

Jit Singh, the brother of Kahn Singh, was never under the Maji- 
thia chiefs. He was, soon after the death of his father, made a comman- 
dant of cavalry in Raja Hira Singh's brigade, inheriting a half share of 
his father’s estate. He served at Multan, Bannu, Peshawar and elsewhere, 
hut was not a man of any note. 

He was killed in 1816, leaving one son Waaam Singh, then a child 
si-^ montbs old, 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The family of Eatian ChanA Earhiwala, came originally from Payal, 
a village situated between Ludliiannh and Pattialab, and held various 
revenue appointments under the Muhammadan Emperors. When the 
Sikhs rose to power Joala Nath entered the service of Sirdar Gharrat Singh 
Sukarchakia, as a munshi, and remained with him and his son Mahan 
Singh till his death. Karam ChanA was first employed by Sirdar 
Eishan Singh Kaltil, the confidential agent of Maharaja Banjit Singh, 
who retired, in the year 1813, to Benarea, w here he died. Karam Chand 
in coarse of time was promoted to offices of trust under the Maharaja. 
He accompanied him, in 1805, on his secret visit to Hardwar, and the 
following year was employed as an agent in the arrangements concluded 
between the Lahore State and the Sikh chiefs south of the Satlej, lie 
also assisted in drawing up the Treaty the 26th April 1809, with the 
British Government. Sometime hefore he had been placed at the head of 
the Lahore office, if that can be called an office where no accounts were re- 
gularly kept. Pawani Bass first introduced a system of accounts, in 1809, 
from which time Karam Chand worked under him, and remained in the 
office till his death in 1 836. 
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• HU eldest son Tara Chand had entered the service of Government 
when veiy young, and his first employment was in Peshawar, under 
Hiwan Hirpa Ham, in 1822. He was sent, in the following year, to 
Kangra, with civil and military authority, to collect the revenue, and, 
in 1833, was posted at Firozpur to reduce the turbulent inhabitants of 
that distnct to order, and to suppress dacoity, which had become very 
common, Tara Chand was afterwards made Ditran and placed in charge 
of Banna, Tank, and Derah Ismail Khan. His administration here was 
not very successful. Of all the frontier chiefs, no one was more hostile to 
the Sikhs than Dilassah Khan of Eannu. Diwan Tara Chand, who had 
with him the fiower of the Sikh chivalry ; the chiefs of Attari, Majitha, 
Hakka and Botala, led his force of eight thousand men and twelve guns 
against the little fort of Dilassah Khan, hut was ignominiously repulsed with 
aloss dfthree hundred killed, including the younger Jai Singh Attariwala, 
and five hundred wounded. "When the Maharaja heard of this repulse, 
he was very indignant, aud fined the Diwan 7000 Bs. Tara Chand had also 
quarreled with Baja Sachet Singh, who was in authority in the Derajat, 
and who could not endure the Diwan’s independent spirit; so TaraChand, 
making a virtue of necessity, and pleading ill health and his desire to 
make his peace with heaven, left the Panjub, in 1838, for Benares, 
where he died in 1858. 

Mangahen, the second son of Karam Chand, was commandant in a 
cavalry regiment under the Darbar. After annexation he received a 
pension of 480 Bs. a year. He died in November, 1864, leaving one 
son Lala Budha Malm 

’ Battan Chand was a great favourite of Maharaja Banjit Singh, and 
when quite a boy used to be iu constant attendance at court. When 
the first down began to grow upon his lip and chin, Banjit Singh gave 
him the nickname* of BarUiaala or ' the iearded,' to distinguish him from 

* Diwan Saltan Chand being now the fortunate posaeisor of a hag wbice beard, many 
hsva erroneoaily supposed that bis nickname of Sarhiwaia amt from the tongtb ef his 
beard, wbieli was not the cast. 
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Eattan Chand Dogal, wlio was four years younger and wlio had conse- 
quently no heard at all. He was, in 1829, appointed to the postal Depart- 
ment, on 200 Es. a month, with certain assignments from the revenue 
of Peshawar and Hazara. He remained in this department, dming the 
reign of Eanjit Singh and his successors, and under the Darhar was in the 
enjoyment of cash allowances to the amount of 2,610 Es. and jagirs, in. 
Dinanagar, Khanowal, Yuhianagar, Tiwan, Bhinclan, Hazara and Pesha- 
war, worth 13,600 Rs. Rattan Cliancl happened to be in the Lahore fort 
when the SindhanwtiUa chiefs seized it, and Raja Hira Singh believing 
him their accomplice fined him 30,000 Rs. This money was given 
hack by Sirdar Jovvahir Singh, after Hira Singh’s death. After the 
Satlej campaign Uaitan Chand was appointed Post Master General in 
the Panj.rb, and did excellent service throughout the rebellion of 1848-49. 
His department had, at this time, to contend with great difficulties, hut 
the Post Master General’s energy and ability enabled him to surmount 
them. On the annexation of the Panjab, certain of bis jagirs, amount- 
ing to 6,800 Rs. were released to him for life, free of all service, and a 
garden worth 200 Rs. near the Shahalami gate of Lahore, was released to 
his male heirs in perpetuity. Rattan Ohand was appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate of the city of Lahore in 1862 aqd member of the Municipal 
Committee. 

He is one of the most active and intelligent of the Honorary Magis- 
trates, and through his liberality the city of Lahore has been much 
embellished. The most striking of the public works constructed by 
him is the fine Sarai pd tank near the Shahalami gate. He also had a 
layge share in the formation of the Public Gardens round the city, and 
whenever money hns been required for any work of public utility, 
Chti,nd has shown himself liberal in the extreme, 

He was created a Diwem by the Supreme Government in January 
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1 

1 

1 
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Safizuddia. 

B. 1824. 

B, 1626. 

B. 1827. 

B, 1829; 
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irobahainddiB. 



1 Rlubammad Ikl^aludclia; 
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B. 1860. 




Muzaf&niddin. 





B. 1851. 


1 
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Barkanuddln. 

Zeinaiabuddia. 

Skakakuddla. 


b. 1843. 

Sa 

1846, 

i860. 



Nadiruddin. Faaluddin. SUahdiB. Chlraglnddia. Jamaladdin. Bnknuddln. 

». 18M. D. 1842. d.1842. B, 1833. b. 1849. 

Sixa^addiu. Skakawaruddin. Skak Nawasuddln. Nojlbaddin. nuisainuddia. 

». 1880. ». 1848. ». 1868. ®. JM9. »• 1850. 

I 

Farszuddin. 

B. isia. 

SnUanuddis. 

B, 1862. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMIIY. 

Syai Giuhm MoMuddm, the fether of JeietiMii, Immuddm and 
NufudiWf <783 the son of QhnloM who held ft suhoi^in^te office 
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under Nawal) Abdusamad Khan and Zakria Khan governors of Lahore. 
The family of -Ohviam SJiah was respectable, and had from about the 
year 1550 resided at Chunian in the Lahore district, and before that 
time at Uehh in the Bahawalpur territory. The founder of it was 
Jalaluddin, a native of Arabia, who, at the dose of the 7th century of 
the Muhammadan era, came to the court of Halaku Khan of Bukhara. 
He had served for some years as a priest at Mecca, Medina, and the 
shrine at Najib Sharif ; and had made pilgrimages to the tomb of Snlai- 
inan, and G-hosal Azam at Baghdad, and had gained a great reputation 
for sanctity. In Bukhara he gained.many disciples, but incurred the ' 
hatred of Halaku Khan, who tvas an idolater and a tyrant, by bold 
denunciation of bis cruelty and oppression, and was seized by the royal 
order and thrown into a blazing furnace. Bat like tbe three Jewish 
saints, his body was proof against fire, and he came forth unsoorched 
and unharmed j and Halaku .Khan, not proof against such arguments, 
became a convert to Muhammadanism with many of his subjects, and 
gave his own daughter in marriage to Jalaluddin, who lived for some 
years in Bukhara, where there are still many of his descendants. From 
the residence of Jalaluddin at Bukhara, the family has obtained the 
name of Bukhari. At length he agsun set out upon his travels, taking 
with him his little grandson , Bahauddip. On the journey when 
the child was tMrsty, does came and fed him wit h their milk, and after 
enduring'many .hardships they reached .the Panjah. There Jalaluddin 
made many converts, aud finally settled at TJehh, formerly known as Deo- 
ghar. He died in 1293, in the reign of Jalaluddin Peroae Khiji.* 

* This account of the daining descent from the Bukhari Syads, is' possibly true. 
There are, howe'rer, many who assert tiat it was only rrhen Fakir Azizuddin became rich 
and powerful that he discovered himself to he a S^ad, and an amusing story is told of the 
manner in which the genealogy was manufactured and promulgated. Certain it is that until 
the time of Maharaja Sher Singh the Fakirs styled themselves and were styled in all official 
documents, * Aus.uri,’ after 1840, they styled themselves ‘Bukhari.’ But on the other hand. 
Fakir Asisuddin was so truthful a man, that it is impossible to believe that he would 
hecomo a principal to euch a- fraud ; and- be was too careless of nominal distinctions to 
value the title of Syad, ' Ansati ’ or,’ Bukhari.’ He' knew that the dress and style 
of Fakir were his greatest protection in the intriguing and unscrupulous court of Lahore, and 
he wonld never accept the titles and honours which the Maharaja desired to confer on him. 
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Ohuhm MoJimAdin was born at EaWla on Ibe river Beas. When he 
was three months old his father Ghulam Shah died, and his widowed 
mother, left in great poverty, came to Lahore to seek help from her hus- 
band’s friends. Abdullah Ansari, a well known physician of Lahore, 
who had been judge in Kashmir early in the reign of Ahmad Shah, and 
whose father had written a medical work, * Tazkira ishakiya,’ which is 
still an authority, took pity upon her and supported both her and her 
son.. He gave to Ghulam MoJmddin a good education, and when the 
boy had grown up, married him to his niece, the daughter of his brother 
Khuda Baksh. 

Ghulam Mohiuddin became a physician and a bookseller, and in pur- 
suit of his trade, travelled over a large portion of the Panjab. He 
became a disciple of Fakir Imanat Shah Kadri, and himself assumed 
the title of Fakir, and his ‘ murids ’ or disciples are still to be found 
in Lahore and Bahawalpur. 

Ghulam Mohiuddin left three sons, Adeuddin, Imamuddin and Nur- 
uddin; of these Adzuddinthe eldest was a pttpil of Lala Hakim Eai, the 
chief Lahore physician, who placed him in attendance on Banjit Singh, 
when that chief, soon after his capture of Lahore in 1799, was suffering 
frond a severe affection of the eyes. The skill and attention of the young 
doctor won the chief’s regard, and Azizuddin received a grant of the 
villages of Baddu and Sharakpur, and a cash assignment on Diwan 
Hukman Singh Pathban, who at that time farmed the customs of Lahore 
as Bamanand did those of Amritsar. Banjit Singh made him his own 
physician, and as he extended his territories thejngirs ol Azizuddin 
were also increased. 

In the year 1808, when Mr. Metcalfe was sent to Lahore to draw up 
an agreement hy which B,anjit Singh should be confined to the north 
of the Satlej, and in 1809, when the British troops were moved up to that 
river, the Sikh chief, supported by his Sirdars, had almost determined 
on war with the English j but strongly dissuaded him from such 

a course, and his wiser counsels at, last prevailed. Banjit Singh, appre- 
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ciatiog the far-sightedness and wisdom of Azizuddin, consulted him on all 
occasions^ and from this time to the end of his reign never undertook any 
important operation against Hs advice. In all matters connected with Eu- 
ropeans and the English Government^ Azizuddin was specially employed ; 
and to the Fakir’s enlightened and liberal counsels it may he attributed 
that throughout his loug reign the Maharaja maintained such close 
friendship with the English Government. Trusting implicitly to its 
good faith he would set out with his whole army on distant expeditions) 
leaving only the Fakir with a few orderlies for the protection of Lahore. 

Azieiiddin was employed on several occasions on military service. In 
1810 he was sent to annex the Gujrat country of Sahib Singh Bhangi, 
and, in 1818, when Jahan Dad Khan had given up A.ttock to the Maharaja 
he was sent with Diwan Din Das, Sukhdyal and Sirdar Mohta Singh to 
reinforce the garrison and to settle the district. In 1819, he was sent 
as envoy to the Bahawalpur court, and was received there with great 
honour. He accompanied the expedition against Eangi'a; and, in 1826, 
when Diwan Kirpa Earn fell into disgrace, FaMr Azizuddin was sent to 
receive from him the fort, of Philor, of which he took charge till it was 
placed under Sirdar Desa Singh Majithia ; and shortly before this he had 
assumed charge of Kapurthalla, Jandiala, Hoshiarpur, and the Trans 
Satlej estates of Fatah Singh AhluwaUa, who had fled across the Satlej, 
for British protection. In April, 1831, Azizuddin, in company with Sirdar 
Hari Singh Nalwa, and Diwan Moti Ram, was sent to Simla, on a com- 
plimentary visit to Lord William Bentinck.* ' The envoys were received 
with great honour and arrangements were made for a meeting between 
the Maharaja and the Governor General, which took place at Eupar, in 
October of the same year. 

In May, 1835, he was present in the Peshawar valley, when Amir 
Dost Muhammad Khan, with a large army arrived from Kabul with the 

* It \Ta5 doling this visit to Sintia that ao BngHah Officer asked Yoiur ' ^Ctzodiiitn, of 
wMoh eye ths^haraja was blind ? He replied, " The spleodow of his fftce is.tneh that I hare 
never been' able to look close enough to distorer." 
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intention of recovering Peshawar from the Sikhs. A&izuddin was sent as 
the principal envoy, to the Afghan camp, and contrived to delude the 
Amir so completely that the Afghan army was almost surrounded hy the 
Sikhs, during the progress of the negotiations, and had to retire to 
Kabul, with all speed. The Maharaja was so pleased with the adioitness 
of the Fakir on this occasion that on his return to camp, a general salute 
was ordered in hie honour. 

In November, 1638, when the British forces were being assembled for 
the Kabul campaign, the Maharaja visited Lord Auckland, the Governor 
General, at Firozpur, where the splendour of the scene even, surpassed 
that of the meeting at Rupar in 1831, which had been called the ‘ Meet- 
ing of the field of cloth of gold.’ . Shortly afterwards Lord Auckland paid 
the Maharaja a return visit at Lahore and Amritsar, and on both these 
occasions the Fakir had been foremost in his attentions, doing the honours 
in the moat graceful manner for his master, whose health was fast 
giving way. 

On the 27th June, 1839, Ranjit Singh died. To the last Azxguddin, 
the most faithful of his servants, the most devoted of his friends, had 
remained by him ; administering the medicine with his own hand, and 
telling him news from various quarters, which the Maharaja was anxious 
to hear. On the accession of Maharaja Kbarrak Singh, Azizuddin and 
Sirdar Lebna Singh Majithia were sent to Simla to renew the engage- 
ments which had been entered into by Ranjit Singh with the British 
Government. While at Simla, nerre arrived of the murder of Sirdar Chet 
Singh, the minister and favourite of Kharrak Singh, and the assumption 
of power by Prince Nao Nihal Singh. This news caused some hesitation 
at Simla, but the treaty was eventually renewed and the envoys returned 
to Lahore. 

The influence of the Fakir at court did not perceptibly decline daring 
the reign of Kharrak Singh. In May, 184*0, he was deputed by the 
Darbar to visit Mr, Clerk at Firozpur, and he made the arrangements 
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for tlie visit which that officer paid the Maharaja at Lahore, in the same 
month. In September of the same year in company with Rai G-oviud Jas 
he was again sent on a confidential mission to Mr. Clerh, to discuss the 
treatment of the Qhilzi and Barakzai chiefs, and the interpretation of 
the first article of the Tripartite Treaty of 1838, which had been some- 
what infringed by the action taken by the Sikhs in Yusafzai and Swat. 

In the intrigues which succeeded the deaths of Khairak Singh and 
Naol^ihal Singh, the Rakir did not take an active part. RajaDhyan 
Singh indeed used always to consult him, and they both were parties to 
the arrangement by which MaiChand Kour was appointed Regent during 
the pregnancy of Sahib Kour, widow of Prince Nao Nihal Singh. 
Azizuddin was well aware that this arrangement could not be a suc- 
cessful one, and his sympathies were all with Prince Sher Singh, but his 
great influence was in ihe foreign department, and regarding home poli- 
tics, he at this time rarely ventured an opinion in Darbar. 

■When Sher Singh obtained the throne he treated Azmiddin with 
the greatest kindness, and in March, 1841, sent him to Ludhiana, to 
sound Mr. Clerk the agent of the Governor General as to the willingness 
of the British Government to aid him in reducing his troops to obe- 
dience. Mr. Clerk was not averse to the idea. The Sikhs, before the 
experience of the Satlej campaign, were not considered formidable in 
the field, and Mr. Clerk thought that with 12,000 troops, it was possible 
to reduce the Khalsa array to obedience throughout the plain country of 
the Panjab j in case of resistance to disperse it, and to establish Sher 
Singh firmly on the throne. The terms on which such assistance 
would be rendered were the cession to the British Government of the 
Lahore Territory south of the Satlej, and the payment of forty iakhs of 
rupees, for the expenses of the expedition. The Fakir, with his colleague, 
Munshi Din Muhammad, had no authority to conclude so important a 
transaction as this j and asked permission, . as the matter could not be 
trusted to paper, to go to Lahore to consult the Maharaja, , promising to 
return in eight days. He never tetumed and perhaps never- intended 
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to do so. The Maharaja was more afraid of the British Army than 
of his own, and in spite of the revolt of the troops in Mandi, wi'ote to 
the Agent to say that he had suppressed all mutiny, and that- 
the Sikh Army, obedient and loyal, was ready to march against the 
enemies of the English.* 

Sher Singh feared that the British Army, once having occupied Lahore 
would never again leave it. Fakir Azizuddin, who knew better the policy 
of the English Government, professed himself still anxious for its interfe- 
rence, and directed his son SMAdittf the Lahore agent at Ludhiana, to 
urge Mr. Clerk to renew the overtures made, and to send for Baba Mahaii 
Singh, a conddcutinl servant of the Maharaja; to conduct the negotiations. 
But Mr. Clerk did not hud it politic again to take the initiative, and 
the scheme was wisely abandoned. 

About this time an accident befel Azizuddin, which it was feared would 
end fatally. He was seated in Darbar, at Shah Bilawal, next to Diwah 
Bishan Singh whose sword, as he rose from his seat, wounded the Fakir 
severely in the leg. He fainted from loss of blood, and it was 
thought that lock-jaw would come on. Gradually, however, he reco- 
vered, and this accident afforded him an excuse to attend the Darbar 
less frequently, for be, with the other ministers, feared the abuse and 
excesses of the soldiery. 

In February, 1842, Azizuddin was sent by the Maharaja to Makbu, 
on the south side of the Satlej, to meet Mr. Clerk who was proceeding 
to Lahore on a mission of congratulation on the Maharaja's accession, 
and condolence on the death of Kharrak Singh. 

In December, 1842, Sirdar Lehna Singh Majithia, was deputed by 
the Lahore Court to wait on Lord Ellenborough, who was present with the 
British Army at Firozpur. Through some misunderstanding, the Sirdar, 
expecting the Agent of the Governor General to conduct him to the British 

* The Supreme Uovernment did not adopt the extreme views of Mr. Cleric, and deprecated 
armed interference, nnleas the course of events in the Panjab should render it absolutely 
.necessary. 
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camp, remainodiahia tout, and the iatevvievr failed altogether to come off. 
Lord Bllenhorongh, thinking the slight' intentional, demanded explana- 
tions. FaMr Azizuidin^ accordingly, with Prince Partab Singh, Kajallira 
Singh and other Sirdars proceeded to Pirozpur, frhere a grand darbar 
and review of both the Sikh and British armies were held. Azizuddin 
explained away tlie apparent clUconrtesy, and so pleased the Governor 
General that he called him, in full dnrbar, " the protector of the friendship 
of both states,” and taking from his pocket a gold watch, presented it to 
him. This gift, valued beyond other khillats, is now in the possession 
of Fatdr Jamaluddin, 

Daring the last year of Shet Singh’s reign, Fakir Azizuddin fell 
out of favour. He was snspected of attachment to. the Jammu Rajas, 
whom Slier Singh hated, though he. was unable to resist them. The 
truth was that Eaja Dhyan Siugh found the abilities of Azimddin 
necessary to him j and indeed no ministry at Lahore could have dispens- 
ed with the serviflos of the Fakir. It was not without dlffioulty that 
Azizuddin forgave llnja Dliyan Singh for the murder of Sirdar Chet 
Singh, his particular friend ^ hut at length he seemed to believe that 
the Dogra Bajas alone could save the state from disruption, and it was 
this belief which induced him to join their party. 

After the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, the Fakir took little part 
in politics. His health was bad, his eyesight failing, and his influence day 
by day grew leas, as the army became more powerful and reckless. He 
saw well whither the evil passions of the troops were harrying them, and 
he raised his voice, unfortunately in vain, against the suicidal policy of 
Jowahii Singh and Lai Singh. His last act was to urge the recall of 
the invading army which had marched to the Satlej against the 
British, and he died, on the 3rd December, 1843, before ruin had fallen 
on the state he had served so long and so faithfully. 

Fakir Azizuddin was one of the ablest and certainly the most honest 
of all Banjit Singh’s advisers. That monarch knew howto choose his 
ministers, and throughout his long reitrn his confidence in and affection 
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for jkizuMm never lessened, thej were never betrayed or abused. 
There were few questions, either in. home or foreign politics, on which 
the Maharaja did not ask his advice, while the conduct of negotiations 
with the English Government was left almost entirely in his hands, and 
it was undoubtedly owing in no small degree to the tact and wisdom 
of the Fakir that the two states remained till the close of Ranjit Singh’s 
reign on terms of the most cordial friendship. 

Fakir Azizudditi was of so engaging a disposition, and so perfect a 
courtier in his manners, that he made few declared enemies, though 
many were doubtless jealous of his influence. One reason of his popula- 
rity, as a Muhammadan minister at a Hindu court, was the liberality of 
his belief. He was a Sufi,* a sect held, indeed, as infidel, by orthodox 
Muhammadans, bnt to which the best thinkers and poets of the East have 
belonged. He had no attachment for the barren dogmata of the Knran, 
hut looked on all religions as equally to be respected and disregarded. On 
one occasion Ranjit Singb asked him whether he preferred the Hindn or 
the Muhammadan religion. I am,” be replied, "a man floating in the 
midst of a mighty river. I turn my eyes towards the land, but can 
distinguish no difference in either bank.” 

Fakir Azizuddin was celebrated as the most eloquent man of bis day, 
and he was as able with his pen as with his tongue. The state papers 
drawn up by him and bis brother Nuruddin are models of elegance and 
good taste, according to the oriental standard. He was himself a ripe 
scholar in all branches of Eastern learning, and also was a generous and 
discriminating patron of learning. At Lahore, he founded, at his own 
expense, a college for the study of Persian and Arabic, and to this 

• iVoie.— The Sufi sect represents the mystioBl asceticism of Muhammadenism. All over 
the East its members are more or lees numerous j Persia has for many centuries been its head 
quarters, while in the Paujab, a declared Sufi is rarely to be found. Tet the mystical doctrines 
of the Sufi are common every where. The Hindu Vedanti school of deisficsl philosophy 
hardly differs from Sufism except in name ; and the principles upon which Oum Nanak found- 
ed the Sikh faith, are almost identical with those whioh may be found in the purely Sufi 
writings of Mfdimud, Hafi* or Fakir AmuMin himself. 
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edacation. 

As a p6et;, AmuMin must' be allowed a high place. His Persian 
poems, of the mystical character which the Sufis affect, are often very 
beautiful, and are distitiguished by simplicity and great elegance of style. 
A few staUzas, literally translated, are inserted here, tC show, in some 
measure, the character of Sufi religious poetry 

■ If yon nttautively regnra the world ' ' ■ ’ 

Ton will find it fugitlTe aa n shadow : 

' ‘ 'Why should yon vex yoataelf with vain doairea 

' ■' ■ When you have no power' to perform P 

Forget youiself, and leave your work with Gtod, 

Trust yourself with all conUdenoB to film ; | 

' Walt with patience until Ho shall bUss you, 

And thank Him for what He has already given. 

Stop your ears from the sound of earthly card ; 

Bojoioe in Qod, and be hopeful of Els mercy. 

The wise would consider me as an idolater 
Should I thoughtlcesly speak of myself as ' J’ ; 

To the wise end to those who most nearlyknow, 

It is a folly for any mortal to aseert ' I am.' 

. Although able to vanquish Sabrah, Zol and Bustam, 

Yet at the last your atahiliby is but as water : 

It is a vain thought that your reason may spin 
Her imaglnluge, as a apider spins her web. 

It is well that I should breathe the air of freedom, 

For 1 know that every thing is dependent upon God. 

Only two of Pakir Amuddin’s six sons ate now living, SkaMm, who 
died in 1842, was, in 1836, appointed agent with the British 
political oMcer at Ludhiana ; and two years later was appointed 
wakil at Pirozput. Pakir CMragiuMm was, in 1838, made governor 
of JaSPota, and shortly afterwards was plaoed in attendance on Prince 
Khai'rak Singh. He succeeded his brother as wakil, at Firozpur, in 
1843, and was afterwards attached to the Council of Regency in the 
same capacity. 

Jamalnddin, entered the sendee of the English Government as 
Tehiildar of Hafizahad, He was then transferred to Gujranwala, andi 
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in lS64r, was appoiafced Mir Maaahl of the Paiijab Secretariat. He 
and his brother Buhiuddin receive each a pension of 1000 Rs. per 
annum, for life. 

Nasiruddin the eldest son of Fakir Asizuddin was murdered when 
quite a youth, in 1814. A Purbeah sepoy who had been dismissed by 
Pakir Imamuddin for some fault, determined upon revenge and 
came to Lahore to the shop of Ghdam Mohlnddin, and asked to bo 
treated for some alleged disorder. Young Naziruddin^ who used to 
assist his grandfather, took the sepoy into an inner room, when he 
drew his sword and cut the boy down. Gkulam MoMitddin ran up, 
hearing the cries of his grandson, but the room was locked. He, 
however, broke the door down with an axe, and rushed upon the 
murderer, whom he disarmed, not without receiving severe wounds 
himself, and threw from the window into the street, where he was 
torn to pieces by the infuriated mob. Nasiruddin lingered a few days 
and then died. 

Ciiraghuddin was the only one of Azizuddiu’s sons to leave any 
family, and the fate of Simjnddin, his eldest son, was as tragical as 
that of Nasiruddin. 

This young man was in the employ of Bahawal Phan, the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur, who was succeeded by his favorite son Sadik Muham- 
mad Khan. The new prince wished to put to death his brother Haji 
Khan, whom he found in prison, but Sirajuddin and the Daudputras 
took his part, and raising an insurrection in his favour placed him 
upon the throne. In gratitude for this, Haji Khan made Sirajuddin 
his minister, and his brother Shak Nawaz Khan, commander-in-chief. 
No long time afterwards, however, Skajnddm quarreled with Azad 
Khan, the maternal uncle of the Nawab, who took his relative's part, 
and Sirajuddin prepared to leave Bahawalpur. But the Nawah sent 
several Syads to him, who swore on the Kuran that no injury was 
intended him, and he then resolved to remain. But two or three days 
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later the house was surronnJed by troops, and SirajmUin was informed 
that ho was a prisoner and must consent to be placed in irons. He 
refused to snbmib except to force, and the house was at last stormed. 
The brothers defended themselYes gallantly, but they were almost un- 
armed. The principal ofidcer Sirajuddin hilled with his own hand and 
was then shot dead himself. Shah Nawaz Khan was captured, severely 
wounded, and was thrown into prison, where he remained eight months, 
until ransomed by his father for 80,000 fis. 

During the life of Fakir Azizuddht hie brothers played subordinate 
parts, but some account must be given of them here, as both were men 
of some importance. Fakir Imamuddin was, during a great portion of 
Ranjit Singh’s reign, custodian of the celebrated fort of Grovindghar* 
at Amritsar, and governor of the country immediately surrounding it. 
With this he had charge of the magazine, arsenals and royal stables, 
His occupations at Amritsar did not allow him to perform much service 
in the field, but he was one of the force sent to reduce the forts of Mai 
Sadda Kour and the Kanheyaa, and also served in one or two other 
minor campaigns. He died in 1844, leaving one son Tajuddin, who 
had shared with him the charge of Govindghar, and who survived him 
only two years. Murajuddin, the only son of Tajuddin, enjoys a cash 
pension of 500 Rs. per annum. 

Fakir Nuruddin neither possessed the ability or tbe courage of his 
brother Azizuddin, whom in many points he much resembled. His 
early life was passed in devotion, till,, in 1810, Ranjit Singh, who had 
taken a great fancy to Azizuddin sent for Nuruddin to his darbar, and 
gave him the district of Dhanni to superintend. He acquitted himself 

* The first Tbannadar or Qovernor of Qoviudghar was Sirdar Sliamir Singh of The- 
thar, Lahore. He rebuilt the fort, in a great measure, under Banjit Singli’s orders. After 
Shamir Singh, Bakir Imamuddin was appointed, who with his son Tajuddin held the fort 
till the reign of Dfaharoja Sher Singh. Snbba Singh of Baghrian was then nominated, and 
remained gOTernor till 1842, when Sarmnkb Singh a Brahman of Botala was appointed. 
This man allowed Bheria Khan, a state prisoner, to escape, and he was consequently saper- 
sedcd by Shamshuddin son of Ft\kir Nnruddm, in 1847, 
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well, and was tten sent to Gujrat, where he had some di£en% in 
reducing the Chihs to obedience. In 1812, Jalandhar was placed under 
him, and the next year Sialkot, Daska, Halowal and Wazirahad. Iul8l8 
he was summoned to Lahore, and henceforward his duties were generally 
about court. These duties were multifarious and responsible. He was 
in charge of the arsenal at the fort, of the royal gardens and palaces. 
He was almoner to the Maharaja, and dispensed the royal bounty to 
deserving applicants. Ha kept one key of the royal treasury, the 
Moti Mandar; the two other keys being in charge of Misr Seli Ham 
and Diwan Hukman Singh, 

In 1826, Nuruddin was sent to reduce the country around Pind 
Dadan Khan, and in 1831, he proceeded to Syadpur and Makhad to 
assist Baja Gulab Singh in his administration of that part of the 
country. 

Nurvddin was closely associated with Ms brother Attizuddin 
in the conduct of negotiations with the British Government. Both 
were lovers of the English and earnestly desirous that the two 
states of India and Lahore should always remain on the most fnendly 
terms. 

On the 19th September, 1846, when the Khalsa army had mutinied, 
and required the Bani to give up her brother and the murderers of-Prince 
.Peshora Singh to their vengeance, Fakir Nxiruddin was sent with Diwan 
Dina Nath, and Sirdar Attar Singh Kalianwala to endeavour to soothe 
them. The mission was without result, and Nuruddin alone of the euvoys 
was allowed to return to Lahore without insults and threats. After the 
Satlej war, Nuruddin was one of the suhscrihing witnesses to the treaty of 
the 9th Match, on the part of the' Lahore State j and in Decmber, 
1846, when Baja Lai Singh, the wazir, was deposed for treason, Nuruddin 
was appointed one of the Council ofBegency to carry on the Government 
.until Maharaja Dalip Singh .should arrive at his majority. 
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. was not aa active member of the Council^ but he was one 
of the most disiatevested, and his advice was geiiecally sound and well 
Gonsldei'^d. ' He ^ all times was render to facilitate matters for the Hri. 
tish Resident;, while remaining faithful to- the interests of his' own Govern- 
ment. In 1850, the Supreme Government confirmed to him' for life all 
his jagirs and allowances, amounting to Bs. 20,885 per annum. To his 
two elder sons, Zaliumd^in and SltamluAc^n, were granted cash 
pehsioua of IQOO Es. and 720 Ra. respectively ; to the younger 540 Rs. 
each.' On the death of their father Muraddm, in 1852, these allowances 
were increased to 1,200 Rs., 2,400 Es., and 1,080 Rs. respectively, 

•Fakir. Zahuruddin wias; placed with the young Jdaharaja Dalip Singh 
as a tutor. He, accompanied the piince to Fatabghar, and the way in 
which he fulfilled the duties of the offic® gave every satisfaction. At the 
end of 1851, he returned to the Panjah, and was, in 1855, appointed Teh- 
sildar of Chunian, and was subsequently transferred to Moga and Lahore, 
la 1863, he was promoted to the rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
at Sialkot, where he is still stationed. 

Psbir, ShamsfiyMdini second sou of Nuruddiny was Thannadar of the 
Govindghar Fort during the second Sikh war. In this position he be- 
haved with great fidelity, and made over the fort to European troops at 
a: time when, any liesitiatioa on his part might have produced serious 
msults. In 1850, he was appointed Tehsildar of Shahdera, but was com- 
pelled to repign the nest year through ill health. In 1862, Skamhuddin 
was appointed an.Hcaoravy Magistrate of the city of Lahore, and a mem- 
hen of. the Mnnieipal. Committee. He is a man of great energy and* liber- 
finished) scholar himself he is ■ ever foremost in any schemes 
for the advancement, of learning generally alnong his countrymen. 
It is very much owing to his exertions that Female' Education lias been 
So generally taken up in Lahore. He has alsh takeii an active- part in 
the e^bliahnient of a- literary Society, ;the ‘ Anjtiman-i-Panjab,’ which 
is still young, but; whidi-.ptomiges most interestinst sind. valuable results. 



SIRDAR EICHPAL SINGH SINDHU OF 
STRANWALI. 

SiBOiLR SlNOa, 

1 

Lai Singli. 


g. IsiU' Kour, Sirdar Mangttl ii. Deuaii, 

M. M. K. Kllnrrak Singh. Singh. D. 1864, U. Jaaiiyat Siiighj 
n. 1840. I Itnncliian'a. 

j 1 I 

nichpiil Singh. n. Attar Konr, B, Frem Kour, 

B. 1850. M. 1835. u. 1864. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The ancestor of this family is smd to have been one Bastan a Sindhu 
Jat, who, about the year 1600 A. D., founded the village of Hassan- 
wala in the Gujranwala district. The village of Siranwali, (the place 
of heads) in the Pasrur pergannah of the Sialkot district, is also said 
to have been founded by him at the place where ho overcame the power- 
fill Karayah tribe, and having cut off the heads of the slain, collected 
them in a heap, and took his bath over them. Bat this blood-thirsty 
exploit was probably invented later to account fur the name of the 
village. Siranwali at any rate passed out of the hands of the family, 
and JDargaJt, who first became a Sikh, had through poverty, to leave 
the Sialkot district for Gurdaspur, where ho became a sowar in the 
troop of Jaimal Singh Fatahgliaria, His son Lai SiiigA succeeded 
him, but being a man of- some ability ho rose to the command ol tOO 
horsemen. 

The beauty of Tsar Kotir, the daughter of Lai Singh, was celebrated 
in the Sialkot district, and, in 1815, when Slaharaja flanjit Singh 
was travelling in that direction, Lai Singh brought the girl to him, 
and she was sent to the royal zanana at Lahore. Two months later. 


TcgH Chanil. 

I . 

Glia/.Ua, 

I 

Hukm SLiigh. 
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however, Ranjit Singh seat her to his son Priace Khavrak Singh, who 
married her by chaddar-dola, at Amritsar. Lai Smgh died soon after 
this, but the young Mangal Singh) his; son, profited by the royal con- 
nection. When he first came , to court he was but a rude Jat peasant, 
and it is said that the - Maharaja - told the attendants to change his 
country garments for those fashionable at court. Mangal ^/ngh had 
never worn paejamas (the tight Sikh trousers) and to the great amuse- 
ment of the courtiers attempted to put both legs into that portion of the 
garment which nature and the tailor had intended for but one. But 
Mangal Singh, though no courtier, was a clever young man, and rapidly 
rose to favour at court. Prince Ebarrak Singh gave to him the jagirs - 
of Thallur and Khita, worth 5,000 Bs. and the charge of the llaka 
of Chnniaii, in the Lahore district, [rhe' Prince was so pleased with 
the adroitness of Mangal Singh ih this appointment that in 1820, with ■ 
the Maharaja’s approbation, he made him manager of all his affeirs, 
civil and military, and conferred upon him a j'agir of 19,000 Rs. with 
the title of Sirdar. Mangal Singh recovered the old family village of Siran- 
wali which, had till this time been' in possesslotj of • Sirdar Sham Singh 
Attariwala. Por some years Mangal Singh remained in high favour, 
.receiving large additions to his jagirs and attending Prince Khavrak 
Singh in'-all his’ expeditions and campaigns.- But in the year- 1834, 
Sirdar Chet Singh Bajwa, who had married Chand Kowr, tire niece of 
Sirdar Mangal Singh, and whom he himself had introduced to the notice 
of Khariak Singh, was appointed to the management of the Prince’s 
affairs in the room of Mangal Singh'. The latter, however, did not 
suffer in fortune by the change, as Kharrak Singh gave him new jagirs, 
which with those already in his possession, amoviirted in value to 2,61,250 
Rs. of which 62,750 Rs. were- personal and the balance for service of 780 
sowars, 30 zambnrahs and 2 guns. 

Chet Singh’s elevation was the cause of his destruction. During 
Ranjit Singh’s reign he remained chief favourite of the Prince, and his 
power was very great, for Kharrak Singh was a' weak man and a 
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favourite could influence him as he chose ; but after the death of Eanjit 
Singh, and the accession of Kharrak Singh, the Sirdars whose jealousy 
Chet Singh had aroused determined to destroy him. BajaDhyan Singh 
and Prince Nao Nihal Singh wore the leaders of the conspiracy ; and 
the unfortunate favourite was murdered openly in the palace and almost 
in the presence of his royal master. 

In 1834, when diet Singh was fii-st taken into favour, Sirdar 
Mangal Singh was sent to the Multan district to keep the wild Muzarl 
tribe in order ; but although he was as energetic as any of his predecessors, 
he was unable to restore the frontier to any degree of q^uiet. 

In November, 1840, Maharaja Kharrak Singh died, and Kani har 
Kout was burnt as a ‘ Sati ’ upon the funeral pile. It was asserted at the 
time, and there is every reason to believe truly, that this lady was not a 
voluntaiy victim. That she was urged and indeed compelled to bum, 
and that it was Raja Dhyan Singh who was the contriver of the tragedy. 
Great jealousy had always existed between Isar Kour and Chand Kour 
the principal wife of Kharrak Singh, and the influence of this Rani was 
also used to induce her rival to become a * Sati.’ 

Mangal Singh hoped that he might obtain some share of power 
at this time. His position as brother-in-law of the late Maharaja and 
the great wealth which he had amassed during many years of service, 
gave him some reason to believe that he might, with Prince Sher Singh, 
be able to form some stable government ; but Baja Dhyan Singh, 
having got rid of Sirdar Chet Singh, had no intention of permitting 
another rival to obtain power, and Mangal Singh fell gradually into the 
back ground. Some time later Maharaja Sher Singh resumed all Mangal 
SingVs original jagirs, except 37,000 Rs., but granted him new ones to 
the value of 1,24,500 Rs. at Sahiwal and Bankal Chimi. Pie held these up 
to 1846, when Raja Lai Singh seized them leaving the Sirdar only 86,000 
Rs. of the old jagirs, and granting 36,000 Rs. new, subject to the service of 
120 -owsra. This reduction was the more unjust as Mangal 
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Biugh, after the death of Kliarrak Siughj had iiol meddled vrith politic*; 
aud the reasott of the eoufiec&tion was evident as the jagira were 
given hy Lai Singh to his brother Mist Amir Chand. In some 
measi^re to makeup for his loss, Major Lawrence the Eesident caused him 
to he appointed ‘ AdaM ’ or chief jaatiee of the Eechna Loab. In 
this appointment he gave little satisfaction. He was a plain soldier 
and judicial work in no way suited him. When the rebellion hrohe 
out, in 1848, he was at Wazhabad, and was placed in charge of the 
ferries. According to his own account be was taken prisoner hjf Raja 
Sher Singhj when opposing the passage of the lohel force, and kept under 
restraint until just before the battle of Bamuagar, when he effected his 
escape and joined Major Nicholson, under whose orders he remained 
till the close of the campaign. The conduct of Sirdar Mangal Bingh 
appeared suspicious to the authorilies, and, after annexation, only a 
cash pension of 12,000 Rs. was allowed to him for life. But it must 
in fairness be remembered that no treason was ever proved against the 
Sirdar f that he joined the British at a critical time t and that he was 
employed in procuring supplies, and on other service for the British army, 
up to the very end of the war. Sirdar Mangal Singh died in June, 1864. 

His only son, RitApal Singh, holds a life pension of 2,000 Re., and 
resides at Siranwali, Sialkot district. 



DIWAN SHANKAR NATH. 

I’aKDIT XtASiTATS Kout, 

Fdndit Hari Ram, 

Biwan Shaakar Katli, 

I a. 180S. 

Prom Nath. Shiv Kath, 

! 

Dwarka Nftth. Itaahi^Nath. Washoshar Noth'. Gopi Nath, 

B. 1847. B. 1866. B. 1859. B. 1862. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Thff aucestoi's of Dixvan 8hanTeitf^Na(k' vfete inliabit'aiits’of Kaiahmit*. 
The first' to leave hia native country was' Lat Chand Kciil who endigratcd 
to Dehli dtiring the' reign of the Emperor Shah Jahail, sltid entered the 
service'ofAU Mardim Khan, the accomplished minfistfer of the Mbgal 
prince. There he- acquired coii9idisi*able* wealth, and' after' sdine ydara 
retbmed'tO'S!ashmir; ffis sacoeSs indaced several othera of the family 
to follow his example, and among the emigran'ta was’ Ragndik Zoul, 
who settled at Faizahad, where a son Han Ran wae bom to him. He 
then took service with the Maharaja of G'walio’r, and heoamsf Mir 
Munslii of Colonel Louis Burqieu, one of the French officers -in' the' Mkh- 
ratta army. His son Hari Ram worked under him till the overthrow of the 
Mahratta power threw both father and son on the world. Hari Ram 
soon after this was invited to Lahore by a relative, Diwan Ganga Ram, 
who had taken service with Ranjit Singh, in 1813, and had risen to 
offices of trust and profit. He accepted the invitation, and being a ready 
writer, was placed in charge of the Diwan’s office. In 181 7, he was 
attached as munsht to the person of the Maharaja, and in 1818, held the 
same office with Rharrak Singh the heir-apparent, whose jagir accounts 
he kept. 

SAankar Nath, born at Dehli in 1605, was brought to Lahore by 
his father in 1820, and placed in Prince Kharrak Singh’s treasury 
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office, lie wad afterwards transferred to the Central Record office, in 
which he remained till the annexation of the Panjab. Ilia conneo- 
tioa with Raja Dina Nath, whose sister he had married, gave Pandit 
Shankar Naih much influencej and he was besides known for ability 
and unimpeachable honesty. During the time of the residency from 1846 
to 1849, Shankar JVhtA was largely and confidentially employed by British 
officers, Messrs Bowring, Cooks, Wedderburn, and Major Macgregor, 
and all hape borne witness to the value of his services and to his high 
character. Being chief munshi of Raja Dina Nath’s office, a largo 
amount of revenue work was made over to him, and he himself dis- 
posed of upwards of eight thousand cases. Till 1S49, Shankar Nath 
held jagirs to the value of 6,500 Bs., besides cash allowances 1,360 
Bs. and 2,412 Rs. for his establishment, The jagirs, situated in 
Sheikhupura and Gujrat were resumed, and a pension of 2,620 Rs. was 
assigned to him for life. In 1862, Shankar Nath was appointed Ho- 
noraiy Magistrate of Lahore. In this office he has given great satis- 
faction by his impartiality and activity. He possesses great knowledge 
of Hindu law, and in intricate cases of custom, inheritance and religion 
his opinion is sought with confidence by the English magistrates of 
Lahore. In January, 1865, he was created a Diwan by the Supreme 
Government, 



BAKSHI BHAGGAT RAM. 

Baisakhi Bam. 

Bhaggat Bam, Hat Byal, 

n. 18GS. s. 18S3. 

Jamiyat Bat, 

B. 1830. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Baisahli Earn, father of Bakshi Bhaggat Bam, was a money-changer, 
in a very small way of business, in the city of Lahore. In 1818, 
Bhaggat Bam, then nineteen years of age, was taken into the Treasuiy 
Office, as a writer on 60 Rs. a month, by Misr Beli Bam, the Chief Tosha- 
khania or Keeper of the State Treasury. In 1824, he received the post 
of assistant writer of the accounts of the Privy Parse, with 60 Rs. pet 
n iAtiHaTn additional pay. He was, in 1831, deputed to accompany 
Prince Sher Singh to the hill country of the Jalandhar Boab, to collect 
the revenue from Tirah and Sujanpur, and the tribute from Mandi, 
Suket and Kulu. The next year Bhaggat Bam returned to Lahore and was 
appointed ‘Bakshi’ or Paymaster of 50 battalions of infantry, 8 regi- 
ments of cavalry, and 20 batteries of artillery, on a cash salary of 2,530 Es. 
a year. He held this appointment throughout the reigns of Mahara.ias 
Eanjit Singh and Kharrak Singh, and, in 1841, Maharaja Sher Singh 
granted to him, in addition to his cash allowance, jagirs at Ajnala 
and Surapur, worth 3,000 Rs. 

Bakshi Bhaggai Bam was exceedingly popular with the army, and 
after the assassination of Sher Singh his influence hccame very great. Ha 
was at the head of one division of the * Mutsaddi ’ or Munshi party, while 
Biwan Dina Nath was allpoweiM in another, composed of the clever and 
anscrupuloos Kashmiri Brahmans. After the murder of Baja Hira Singh, 
and Pandit Jella on the 2l3t December, 1844, it was decided in Darbat 


Mihr Chauilj 
B. 1795. 
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that the government should he carried on by a council composed of Sirdar 
Jowahir Singh } Baja Lai Singh ; Diwan Dina Nath ; Sirdars Attar Singh, 
Ealianwala, Sham Singh, Attariwala, and Bakshi BIiaggatBam^ but it was 
not long before the chief power fell into the hands of Jowahir Singh 
and Lai Singh alone. 

The Bakahi went to Jammu with the expedition against Raja Gulab 
Singh, in March, 18ii5, and his great influence with the troops induced 
the Baja to bestow upon him enormous presents; but Bhaggat 
Bam was very near losing, for when the army had brought Gulab Singh 
to Lahore, that prince professed his willingness to guarantee to the troops a 
higher rate of pay, provided that all' the chiefs contributed according to 
their means, and the Bakshi he put down for ^ donation of flvo lakhs of 
rupees, which was in reality less than he had received at Jammu.- 

In June, 1845, the, army, weary of the incapacity of the Minister Jowa- 
hir Singh, demanded that he should be dismissed from ofSce, and that in 
his stead Diwan Dina Nath, Bhaggat Ram or Kaja Lai Singh, or the three 
conjointly, should be . appointed to the Wazirship. The Rani, however, 
contrived to bnng about. a reconciliation between her brother Jowahir 
Singh and her lover Lai Singh, and therinoompetent Wazir remained at 
the head of affairs until his assassination three months later. 

A new jagir worth 8,000 Rs., atDatarpur in the Jalandhar Doab, was 
granted to the Bakshi by Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

When , this Doab was ceded tn .the.BririsIx Government,; by; the 
treaty of the 9th, March, 1846, Bhaggat Ram lost his jagit,; but another 
of the same value was granted to him in the Talwandi Fargaunah of 
the Amritsar district. His cash allowance was reduced to 1,300 Rs,, 
and the next year, he received an additional jagir at Dharamkot worth 
2,0d0 Rs. His emoluments at this time amounted in cash and innil to 
14,800 Rs. 

When at the close of 1847, Mr. John Lawrence the Officiating 
~ Readenfi was attempting to introduce some order and svstem into the 
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Sikli adminiakailoiij Bakshi Shaggat Earn was directed to render tke 
army accountsj which he had not done for several years. "W’ hen he would 
do this by no iaduoement whatever, he was suspended from office, and 
four paymasters wore appointed in his room, and a regular system of 
audit and account was introduced. 

Still failing to render the accounts, the jagirs of Bakshi Bhaggal 
Earn were resumed. At length the accounts were produced. About 
Hve and a half lakhs of rupees appeared against him ; hut a large portion 
of this was allowed to he written off ; part was due from various officers 
of the army ; and on payment of the balance, the accounts were passed 
hy the Darhar. Several months later Sir P. Currie refused to accede 
to the wish of the Darhar, and restore to the Bakshi his resumed jagirs, 
and accordinglj', at the annexation of the Punjab, he had no claims on 
the new Government. A pension of 1,200 Rs. per annum was, how- 
ever, granted to hiW) iu 1853, on the recommendation of the Chief 
Commissioner, 

BJiaggat Earn was never accused of embezzlement of the public 
money, and his poverty, when he possessed such ample opportunities 
of enriching himself at the expense of the state, is the proof of his 
personal honesty. But although he did not himself plunder the state, 
he was in no way careful to check the depredations of others. His sub- 
ordinates in the Military Fay Department were the most greedy and 
unscrupulous of men. They grew rich on the plunder of the army and 
were the objects of universal hatred. If Bhaggat Earn had been less 
amiable and more energetic he would have been a valuable public 
servant. 

He died at Lahore in March, 1866, leaving one son Jamiyat Rai, 
employed in the Revenue Department of the JaIandhar,Dlstrict. 



MALIK KHAIRUDDIN KHAN, KASSURTA, 

-te444«4>»&^ 

Mansitb Ehan. 


Ehewn Elmn, 
D. 1856. 


Jiwa Khfin, Naaem Ehan, 
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Mftujuddin Ehan, Ehutuddin 
B. 1806. Ehan, 

I B. 1810. 


Jahangira 

Ehan, 


Daughter K. Entub. 
iiddin Ehan of Mam- 
dot, 


Amiia, 


'Wazira. Bela Khan 
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Eamaluddia Eliftiij Jalaluddin KhaOi Shadi Kl 


ian, 


Sahib Ehan, 
B. 1861. 


Pir Beksli, 
B. 1828. 


Patai Din. 


Eaku Ichan, 
B. 1807. 


Buiand Ehan, 
B. 1829. 

1 


Patah Din Ehan, 
B. 1844. 


lematl Ehan, 
B, 18S1. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The aucestoi's of Malik Khairuddin Khan were Bhatti Bajpats, resi- 
dent in the Sirsa District. About the year 1520, Qagqu and Nolu, two 
members of the family, obtained ftom! Ibrahim, the last of the Lodi 
dynasty, a grant of thirty thousand' acres of waste land in the Kassur 
District. Thither the brothers probeeded With their families, and 
founded several villages, Hariki, Beytu and the two Nowls. About this 
time also, whether from conviction or influenced by the grant of land, 
they became converts to Muhammadanism. When the Sikhs became 
powerful, about tbe middle of the 18th century, Eassnr, with its large 
Muhammadan population, consisting partly of Pathan colonists and partly 
of Hindu converts, fell into the hands of the Shangi chiefs, who held it 
till 1794), when Nizamuddin Ehan, the Pathan leader, drove out the 
Sikhs, and contrived for some years to hold his own against all opposition. 
Nizamuddin Khan was assassinated by some of his relations, in 1802, 
and his brother Kuthuddin Khpn bec^'me chief in Kpa^viv, He 
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mavried a daughter of Khewa Khnn, and bestowed upon his father-in-law 
an estate worth 10,000 Ila. in addition to big ancestral villages. In 1807 
Kassur was conquered by Ranjit Singh, and Kutbuddin Khan was 
permitted to retain Mamdot, to the souih of the Sallt-j, whither be retired, 
accompanied; by Khewa Khan, who received a jagir, in Mamdot, of the 
same value as that he had lost in Kassur, .subject to the service of a 
contingent of horse. For many years, under ICnthiuldin Khan and 
his successor Jamaluddiii IClian, Malik Khewa performed military ser- 
vice, and when he grew old hia son Khairwllin headed the contingent, 
on active service. KhairufltUn Khan during the lirst Afghan war was 
stationed at Peshawai’ ndtli the 100 horsemen of tlie Mamdot oonlingent; 
and after its disastrous terrninatiim he nccoinpiinied the second army 
under General Pullock to Kabul, with the Mamdot horse and 100 men 
from ihe Mokal and Attariwala contingents. His services, at a time 
when the Sikh Brigade was notoriously hostile and refits^ to advance, 
were very valuable, and on bis ratnrn to the Paiijab both General Pollock 
and Major Mackeson rscomtnctided him to tlie kindness of .Maharaja 
Slier Singh, who promised to increase his jagir, but was aasa-'shiated 
before he was able to carry out his ia-ention. At thi.s time Jivnaluddiii 
Khan, chief of Mamdot, confiscated the jagir of Khewa, Khan, who 
retired to the village of Beytu, an ancestral possession, where he died, at 
a very advanced age, in 1853. Maharaja H.alip Singh, in oompenif.iiion 
for this loss of the Mamdot jagir, gave to KhairxiMln Khan, in 18-11, .sis 
villages near Kassur, worth 6,000 Ila. Huriiig the latter part of the Sut- 
lej ww he fought on the side of tlm British, crossing the river with big 
whole family and joining the camp, soon after the battle of FirushaUr. 
During the retrench.nents that followed the depo.sltiou of liajii Lal8ingh 
his jagir was reduced to 4 300 Rs., and shortly afterwards twi> more vil- 
lages were taken away, the Kavdara affirming that the revenue of the two 
reimiining ones, Beytu and M.atran, was fully 4,000 Ks. At the time 
of the Multan oatbiv'.ik KhnluuUin was at Dera lamiiil Kli.-.n, 
under ihc orilats of C.".' ^iu Tavlor. He was sent to C.iunu to r .-lLove 
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Fatah Khan Tiwana, who was besieged in Dalipghai’ ; but Fatah Khan was 
slain and the fort reduced before he reached it. He was afterwards 
sent from Isakhel with 200 horse and 500 foot into the Pindi Gheb 
country to harrass Gohar Singh, the rebel Kardar of Sirdar Chattar 
Singh, and to encourage the Attock garrison. He performed the duty 
most satisfactorily. Gohar Singh was routed in two or three encounters, 
and was forced to fly the country, and while the Sikh army re- 
mained on the left bank of tlie Jhelam Khairuddin held his ground 
to the north of the Salt range. In 1867, at the requisition of the Chief 
Commissioner, he raised 100 horsemen, and with his nephews proceeded 
to Hissar under General Vau-Cortlandt. 

In this expedition Kamaluddin Khan^ his nephew and adopted son, 
was made risaldar, and distinguished himself highly. Kkairuddin XAan 
also did good service at Gogaira, against the rebel Ahmad Khan chief 
of the Kliarrals. 

He has served the British Government well in five campaigns, and is 
a man upon whom reliance may be confidently placed. He holds a jagir 
worth 2, .600 Es. for life, which descends, after his death, to Kamahddm 
Khm and his heirs male for cue generation. 



PANDIT PADHA ICiSHAN. 

Sni BntjBAj, 

D. 1S33. 

Pandit Madbosnilan, 

S. 1863. 


Pandit Badhn Kiahan, Bal Kishan, Har Kiahnn, Bardatt Faraliad, 

s. 1805. B. 1803. B. IRGl. B. 1840. 

Bislii Keah. Mohan Lai. Amai Nath, Bar^aDatt. 

I ' - ^ 

Eiahori Lai. Soliou Lai, Bam Lai. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The traditions of tliis Brahman family go back to the year 1244 
when AUah-nd«dia Musaud was king of Delhi. In this year, on ac- 
count of the persecutions suffered at the hands of the Muhammadans, 
the whole family emigrated, with other Hindus, from the .sacred city 
of Mattra, to Uch near Multan. This new home was singularly chosen, 
and could hardly have been a pleasanter residence than Mattra, as at 
this very time, according to Ferishta, it was overrun by an army of 
Mogals from Kandahar. Some time afterwards the family settled at 
Lahore; hut when happier times came round, returned to its old home 
at Mattra. One ancestor of Radha Kishan, by name Nara^an Das, was 
celebrated for his learning and piety, and is mentioned in the ‘ Bhagai* 
mal’ or ‘ Fakir’s Necklace ’ of Nahhaji. A firman of the Emperor 
Jahangir, gi-anting to Kishati Lai, great grandson of Nara^an Das, 
24 bigaha of land at Mattra for the purpose of growing the flowers 
used in Hindu worship, is still extant. This document has every mark 
of being genuine and bears the date 1610 A. D. 

BriJ Bhukan, son of Kishori Lai, was the very Diogenes of Brah- 
mans. The Emperor Shalijahan, hearing of his piety, paid him a visit, 
and was so pleased at his derivation of the word Hindu from * hin,' aa 
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abbreviation of ‘Ilinaa’ Sansc. jf», and • rJ'i ’ abbreviation of ‘dnv,’ 
Sansc. and Pers. far, ‘ far from sin/ that he desired the Brahman to ask 
any favour of bim and it slioiild lie granted. “ Do me then the favour,” 
said Brij Bhuhan, “ of never paying me another visit,’^ 

During the reign of Aiirangzeb, Xarm Nain, the youngest son of 
Brij Bhuhan, went to Jaipur, at the invitation of Raja Jai Singb I. 
Here bo obtained the charge of a temple, with a jagir for its support, 
which is still held by bis descendants. BansMar, bis grandson 
was a man of great piety, and numbered among bis disciples Snraj Mai 
the famous Raja of Bbartpur, 

Brijraj, or as bo was generally called Brijlal, settled in Lahore 
about the middle of tlie last century. He was veiy much respected 
by the Bhangi chiefs, who were then rulers of the city, and when 
Ranjit Singh rose to power be was made Pandit, and appointed to read 
and explain the sacred Sanscrit books. He held this office, remaining 
in high favour with the Maharaja, till bis death, in 1883. Like bis 
father, Pandit Madimiid in \rt\s a. great scholar, and tiiere was no other 
Pandit in Lahore who bad so e.xtensive an acquaintimce with Sanscrit 
literature. In 1808, he was appointed ‘ Dana Dhaksh,’ or Almoner to 
the Maharaja, and chief Darbar Pandit, both which offices he held 
. till the annexation. Maihosudaa married the daughter of Misr Battalia, 
the great Amritsar banker, lie was a great favourite of the Maharaja, 
who, in 1824, appointed his son BadJia Kishan tutor to the young 
Baja Ilira Singb, whose after-life, mean, sensual and untrue, did not 
certainly say much for his education. 

Badha Kishan, who was like his father a Darbar Pandit, was, in 
1846, appointed to superintend the education of the young Maharaja 
Dalip Singh. 

Pandit Madhosndan held, under the Sikh Government, jagirs of . the 
value of 9,935 Es. One village, Eila Gnjar Singb, had been granted 
by Ranjit Sins;h, as a ‘ Dhar.amarth’ to Brijlal and his heirs for ever. 
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The other villages iucladed in the estate were grants to Pandit MaHho- 
Sudan himself. These were, iir 1851, released for life, and two gardens, 
one at Lahore and another at Dinanagar granted in perpetuity. 

Pandit Madhosudan died in 1863. With his three elder sons he had 
violently quarreled, and he consequently left his entire property, with 
the perpetual jagir, to Bevdatt PanMd, hia fourth son by a second wife. 
A law suit regarding the property is still ponding in the courts. 

liar Eialian died before his father, in 1861, leaving one son 
Aimr Nath. His jagir of 900 Ea. lapsed at his death. 

Of the jagir of Pandit Rad/ia Kishan, amounting to 5,270 Ks., 4<,700 
Rs, were released for life, and a garden worth 100 Es. in perpetuity, 

Badha lUsha wresides at Lahore, where he is much respected. His 
exertions in the cause of education have been great. He was one of the 
first to advocate female education, and when the American Mission open- 
ed an English School at Lahore, the sons of Pandit Nadha KMan were 
among the first scholars. In the same way he sent one of his sons to 
study at the Lahore Medical College, when it was first opened, and when 
the prejudices of the Natives against it were very strong. The Pandit 
is a distinguished Sanscrit scholar, and is well versed in Hindu Law. 
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Miar Bup Lai, Hiar Bali Earn, Miar MegUraj, 
p, 18S4. s. 1843. B. 1864, 


Misi; Eou Thakar Eanm Skaa Daa, 
Baa, Boa, Eai, b. 1826. 
b. 1814. B.18S4. D.lSSfi. I 
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Ram Kialian, 
B. 1843. 

Sundae 

Baa, 

B. 1828. 


Lachmoa Adaughtar. Baxighter, Daugliter, Daughter, 
Baa, B. 1861. B. 1864. B. 1861. 


B. 1884. 


Sukhraj, 
D. 1842. 


Klahan Baa, Hahoah Daa, Bawan Mol, Qovind Earn, 

D. 1856. B. 1825. B, 1328. b. 1838, 

I I 

Blahan Baa. Eirpa llam, Muthra Baa, Ear E^arain, A daughter, 
I , b,1861. b. 1856. B. 1860, b. 1864. ' 

Elahamhat Baa. 


HISTdRY OF THE FAMILY. 

The family of Miav Buj) Lai is of the Brahmau caste, and came origi- 
nally from Eouza Dilwal, in the Jhelam District. Dimn C/utnd came 
with his sons to Lahore about the year 1809, and through the interest 
of his uncle Basil Ram, who was the Treasurer of Ranjit and held 
hy him in great esteem, obtained a jagir of 1,000 Rs. for himself, at 
Kahun, Jhelam ; and places at court fur his two eldest sons Bup Lai 
and Beli Bam, who were made assistants to their great uncle in the 
Treasury. Bell Bam soon became a great favourite with the Maha- 
raja, aud on the death of Basti Bam, in 1816, was appointed his successor 
in spite of the opposition and ill-will of the minister Raja Dhyan Singh, 
who wished Jessa Misr,* a protegd of his own, and father of Lai 


* Jeseu Misr was first employed by Baati Bam as n writer on five rupees a month iu the 
Treasury. He gradually rose in the department, and the post of custodian of the Kashmir 
treasure, which Bhyan Singh procured for Mm, attachea him to the Dovrapariv. 
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Siugh (aftei'wai'cts Raja) to obtaia the vacant post of Toshakbaniaj or 
Ireagurer. Misr Meghraj received about the same time charge of the 
treasure in the Govindgbar Fort at Amritsar, and ho held this office 
during the remainder of the Maharaja’s reign. In 1826, Ram Kishaii 
entered the Governniont Service, and was made chamberlain to Ranjit 
Singh, who always treated him with special kindness. 

In 1832, Misr Rap Lai was appointed Nazim or Governor of the 
Jalandhar Doab. This rich district had been ever since its first 
conquest by Ranjit Singh, entrusted to Dlwan Mokham Chand, Mod Ram 
his son, and Kirpa Ram his grandson. In 1831, when Diwau Mod 
Ram was recalled, Shaikh Ghulam Mohiuddin, a follower of Diwan 
Kirpa Ram, and a tyrannical and grasping man, was sent as Governor of 
Hoshiarpur and the neighbouring districts. The people of the Doah 
complained so bitterly of his oppression that, in 1833, he was recalled, 
and Misr B«p Lai sent in his place. The new Governor was of a very 
different character from his predecessor. Possessing considerable wealth 
himself he had no inducement to oppress the people, and being connect- 
ed with a Jalandhar family, he had an interest in the prosperity of the 
district. His assessment was so light and equitable, that even in the 
famine year of 1833, there were very few unpaid balances. He woidd 
never accoept the smallest present, and kept a close watch upon the con- 
duct of his subordluates. It is refreshing, among the many Sikh Gover- 
nors who have considered the people under them as created for their private 
profit, to meet with a man like Misr Rap Lai, upright and j usfe, whose 
name is remembered to this day by the people witir respect and affection. 
Rap Lai held the Jalandhar Governorship till 1839, when, some months 
after the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, he was recalled, and the old 
oppressor of the Doab, Ghulam Mohiuddin, restored, Prince Nao Nihai 
Singh, indignant with Misr Reli Ram for having supported his father’s 
favourite Chet Singh, threw him and his brothers into prison where they 
4 'emained six months, till at the intercession of Maharaja Khamk 
Sinsfh, they were released. Belt Ram was a zealous supporter of Prince 
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Sher Singlij who, when ha ascended the throncj restored the MIsr to his 
old post of Toshakhania. Riip Lai he made Governor of Kalaimr and 
the lands of the Lahore State south of the Satlej, with orders to resume 
the fort and domain of Bhatpur from Jamadar Khushhal Singh. Misr 
Meffhraj returned to Govindghar as Treasurer. Bell Ram was much in 
the confidence of Maliaraja Sher Singh, and in conjunction with his 
friend Bhai Gurmukh Singh tried to form a party at Lahore against Baja 
Lhyan Singh the ohnoxious Dogra Minister. Hia intrigues cost him 
his life, for when Baja Hira Singh succeeded his murdered father as 
minister, one of his first acts was to arrest Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Beli 
Ram, and his brothers. Misr MegUfaj and Rup Lai were placed in charge 
of Misr Lai Singh, their old enemy ; and Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Beli 
Ram and Ram Eishan were made over to Shaikh Imamuddin Khan, 
who imprisoned them in the stables attached to his house. Bor a long 
time their fata was uncertain, hut it at length transpired that all three 
were secretly murdered by the Shaikh, acting under Baja Hira Singh's 
orders. Rup Lai and Meghraj, more fortunate, remained in confinement 
till the fall of Raja Hira Singh in. December, 1841i, whee they were re- 
leased, and Bwp Lai was made, by the Minister Jowahir Singh, Governor 
of Jasiota. The sons of Beli Ram, who escaped to Ludhiana at the time 
of their father's arrest, remained under British protection till 1845 when 
they returned to the Patqfth, 

Rup Lai was at Jasrota, in 1846, when that country was made over 
to Baja Gulab Singh by the treaty of the 16th March. The Baja 
vehemently accused him of treason in not yielding up the hill forts in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty. He was accordingly removed 
by the Darbar from Jasrota and placed in charge of Ehotas and Jhelam, 
•and was there when the rebellion broke out. He joined Sirdar Chattar 
Singh’s camp, through compulsion, he himself asserts ; but his sympa- 
thies were certainly with the insurgents, and there is every reason to 
believe that he supplied them with money. His Sons also left Lahore 
at this critical time and joined their father. For this conduct his jagirs 
and property in Lahore were confiscated. He died in September 1864, 
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upwards of 80 years of age, at Dilwal, ia the Jhelam district. His sou 
Sawan Mai is Risaldar in the 1st Sikh Cavalry. He served with great 
credit ia Oade and China, and, ia 1861, received a jagir of 400 Es., 200 
Es. of which descend to his dieirs, for one generation. 

Misr Meghraj was, after the Satlcj campaign, appointed Treasurer to 
the Darbar, and on the occasion of the visit of the Governor General to 
Lahore he received the title of ‘ Ear Buhadar.’ In 1840, he was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Lahore Division, a post which he held till his 
death on the 1st August 1864. Misr Meghraj had been appointed an 
Honorary Magistrate, in 1862, and there were few in Lahore more 
deservedly respected hy both the European and Native community. At 
the of his death -he was in enjoyment of jagirsio the value of 3,825 Es., 
of which 405 Es. descend to his male heirs in perpetuity. 

Sukhraj, the youngest of Diwan Chand’s sons, died in 1842. He was 
made a General by Maharaja Eanjit Singh in 1836, with command of 4 
infantry regiments, a cavalry regiment and 2 troops of artillery. 

Thahar Das, second son of Bell Bam, is Treasurer of the Eawal 
Pindi Division. He holds a jagir of 1,387 Es. which descends for one 
generation. 

Bant Bas, his elder brother, enjoys a cash pension of 2,000 Bs.'Gsltf^ 
Devi and Began the widows of Misr Belt Bam each enjoy a pension of 
.1,387 Es- 

Misr Stmdar Das, who was for two years Keeper of the Privy Purse to 
Maharaja Dolip Singh, received, after annexation, a donation of 1,000 
Es., his jagir of 1,500 Es. which was a recent grant of Eaja'Lal Singh, 
being resumed. 
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Lala Eai Singh. Eni Ram Dynl. Eai Kiahan Chand. 
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Lala Deri Diita Mai. 


Lala Ehasita Mall. 


Shavranpat Rai, Bai Bhng Singh. 
l?nm Narajan. 

I 

Biahamba Singh. 

Baitnn Lai. 


Riahamba Daa. Shiv Snrao. Fall Bam. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Bhandhflri caste and famUy, to the Cliamyari Patni branch of 
which Rai KiaJim Chand belongs, were founded by Eai Bhag Mai, an 
adventurer, who, in the year 1256, went from Multan to Ghazni to seek 
his fortune and having in course of time obtained every thing lortune 
had to bestow, except a son, returned to India, and hearing of a famous 
ascetic named Baba Earid at Pak Pattan, went thei’e to obtain hia 
blessing. When he arrived he found the saint hanging head downwards 
in a well, where he had already remained so long that his followers, who 
were dependent upon his miracles for their food, were reduced to 
great straits. Eai Bhag Mai, who was very rich, built them houses 
and fed thorn for nine years, till Baba Farid, growing tired of the well, 
returned to the upper air. He was surprized to see the new village, and 
asked hy whose liberality it bad been built. The people pointed out 
Eai Bhag Mai, who, they said, had fed them during the Baha’s absence. 
The saint said that he must indeed he a good steward or ‘ "bhandharV 
and this name has remained with the family ever since. Bhag Mai 
then begged the saint to pray for a son for him. Baha Parid told him 
that he should have three sons, and asked that one might bo given to 
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liim, wliich Bhag Mai promised. Wlien three bobs had been bom, the 
saint sent to Bhag Mai to remind him of his promise ; hut the father did 
not like to part with his sons, and accordingly sent one of them to his 
sister’s house ; another he hid in a cellar, and met the Baba with his 
youngest son in his arms, ‘ and told him that he had hut one son, which 
he could take or leave as he liked. The saint replied " You have three 
sons, yet this, the youngest, shall he my follower,” and accordingly ho 
took the child with him to Pak Pattan, whence the branch of the ‘ Bhan- 
dharis ’ descended from him is named Patni. The other two branches, 
descended from the elder sons, are called ‘ Bhoriah,’ from ‘ hhonih’ a cellar, 
and ‘ Birpalia ’ meaning ‘ brought up hy a sister.’ 

Little is known of the family of Jiai KisJmi Cfftmd till 1809, when, 
through the interest of Diwan Mokham Ghnnd, his father Anand Singh 
was appointed vakil or agent of the Lahore court at Ludhiana, which had 
recently been occupied as a military station. Anand Singh afterwards 
was sent as agent to Dehli, while his eldbt son Govind Jas occupied 
his place at Ludhiana, and his youngest son Kishan Chand was agent at 
Kamal and Amhalk. Anand Singh accompanied Sir Charles Metcalfe 
on the successful expedition against Bhartpur, undertaken hy Lord 
Comhermere, in December, 1835, and on his return received from the 
Maharaja the title of ‘ Bai’ with a dress of honour. He died in 1827, 
and his jagirs were divided among his four sons. Bn® Govind Jas 
obtained Lakhowal, Pawadat and Lagrian ; Eai Singh took Kotlah and 
Sunarah j Rai Kishan Chand, Behli, Knpowal, and Eajpnrah ; and Loh- 
ghar fell to the share of Ram Dgal. Rai Govind Jas succeeded his 
father at Dehli, and Ram J)gal was seat to Ludhiana, hut shortly after- 
wards he quarreled with Colonel Wade the Political Agent, and was re- 
called to Lahore. RaiKishm Qhand took his place, receiving ajagir 
of 15,000 Rs. in the Jalandhar District, and an allowance of 1 E. per 
annum, on each village belonging to the Lahore State on the left bank 
of the Satlej. Ram Rgal was, in 1832, sent to Aaandpur to settle the 
disa»>Teemcnts that had arisen among the Soclhis of that place. lie 
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.remained tliere five years, and on his return to Lahore received a jngir at' 
4^000 Es. in the Ludhiana Diatriot. He was, later, when Raja Hira 
Singh .recalled Fakir Chiraghuddin from Firozpur, appointed to 
that place as agent. ltd Kuhan Chand was an able and an upiight 
man. He saw that the interests of the Maharaja required peace with 
.the British, and he did his best to maintain a good understanding 
•between the Governments. At the beginning of 1839, he accompanied 
•Colonel Wade on his political mission to Peshawar, and during his 
absence which lasted the greater part of the year, his son Bha^ Singh 
.acted for him at Ludhiana. • The title of ‘ Rai ’ was granted to Kishan 
Chand by Prince Nao Nihal Singh in 1840. 

After the death of Maharaja Sher Singh the position of the agents 
of Lahore on the British frontier underwent a considerable charge. In 
the days of Mr. Clerk and his predecessors the waldls were little more 
than newswriters ; they conducted all current business, but important 
affairs were arranged by the Agent of the Governor General with the 
Mahartga by deputation or letter. But the changes which took place on 
Sher Singh’s death gave to Bai Kishan Chand and his brother and son, 
who held the agencies at Firozpnr ..and Ludhiana, great induence and 
power, which the Lahore ministry was ever trying to reduce and the 
wakils to retain. Bai Kishan Chand exercised certain civil and cri- 
minal powers in the Lahore protected states, and drew from them consi- 
derable wealth. This jurisdiction the ministry of Hira Singh took 
away, and in November, 1841, the proportion to be paid to the state 
from the wakil’s farm and jagirs was raised to that of neighbour- 
ing districts. .Bai Kishan Chand and bis family however retained consi- 
derable ludnence at Lahore. Jealous of Fakir Aziznddin and somewhat 
opposed to his policy, they were supported in Darhar by powerful friendg, 
chief of whom were Bhai Ram Smgh, and Diwan Dina Nath, the leader 
of the Mutsaddi party. 

Although- 'in 1844, Bai Kishan Chand had perhaps cheouraged, in 
I'some measniej'tho belief at Laboie that the British .Were hostile to the 
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Sikh Govemmenf', yet when war became reaUy imminent, he protested 
against it earnestly ; but it was then too late, When the Sikh army 
was preparing to cross the Satlej he was ordered by the Political 
Agent to leave the camp and retire into the Lahore territories, which 
he did. After the close of the campaign and the cession to the British 
Government of the Jalandhar Doab, the family lost its jagirs on the loft 
bank of the Bess, but Rai Kishan Chani was directed to attend on the 
Agent of the Governor General at Lahore, and this appointment ho held 
till 1844, when he received permission to retire to Battala. 

Bioff SinffA had, on the return of peace, been appointed agent of the 
Darhar with the Commissioner Trans-Satlej States, and, in 1848, he receiv- 
ed the title of ‘‘ Eai ” and a dress of honour. Bat KisAan Ghand also received 
.the title of Buhadar and a grant of nine villages in the Dinanagar District, 
worth 8,UOO Rs. and a cash pension of 4000 Bs. was assigned to him in 
recognition of his faithful services, and as compensation for the jagir he had 
lost in Ludhiana. Samdyal received at the same time a jagir of 8,000 
Bs. and a cash pension of the same value. Sat BAag Sinig obtained 
3,600 Rs. in jagir, and 2,600 Bs. cash, and Sharanpat 1,800 Bs. jagir and 
1,800 Rs. cosh. The two latter did not hold their jagirs or pensions long. 
At the annexation of the Panjah they were resumed, as were the cash 
allowances of Bat KiaAan Chand and Rai BAag StfigA. The jagirs of the 
two latter were confirmed to them, and at Rai KitAan Chand* s death, 
his two sons will each receive a pension of lOOO Rs. Bamdgal died in 
1863, and his jagir has been resumed. In 1865, Bai BAag Singh was 
appointed Tebsildat and has been stationed at Pathankot and ZaSarwoI. 
He resigned his appointment in 1861 in order to accompany his father to 
Benares, where Rai EisAoat Singh still resides. Bai BAag SingA returned 
to the Fanjab, in 1864, and is now resident at Battala. 
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Divan Savan Ifal, 
s. 1844. 
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Wazir Cband, Sari, ^ingb, Laobmi Sarayan, 
B, 1839, B. 1648, 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Soahmh Rai, a Ehatri of tlie Chopra caste; was a servant of Sirdar 
Dal Singh of Akalghar, with whom he took service about the year 1768. 
He was not himself a man of any note, and his name is only remember- 
ed through the gedius of Soman Mai his third son, and the rebellion of 
Mukty his grandson. 

Nanak Chand, the eldest son of Hoshnak Bai, entered the ser- 
vice of Dal Singh in 1788, and there remmned until the death of 
the chief in 1804, when Akalghar, which was held as a depcn* 
dency of the Sukarchakia misl, fell, by escheat, into the hands of Ranjit 
Singh. He then left his native town, and entered the force of Diwan 
Mohkam Chand, under whom he rose to posts of considerable trust, and 
after the death of that General he wtts employed in collecting the 
levennes of Multan and Kashmir. His only son Raitcm Chand, died one 
year before him, in 1830; and Bam Chand, his grandson, succeeded 
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to his appointment. Mam Chand was at this time but twelve years of 
age, but Maharaja Banjit Singh took a fancy to him, and made him 
chancellor, giving him charge of hia private seal. Since the death of the 
Maharaja he has taken no part in the public life. He resides at 
Akalghar, and is in receipt of a pension of 2,400 Es. The esteem in 
which Mam CJiand is held for his liberality and integrity is very great. 
He has built large tanka at Ichhri, near Lahore, and at Nankana, a place 
of pilgrimage sacred to Guru Nanak, At Lahore he maintains a native 
doctor and a dispensary for the gratuitous distribution of medicine 
to the poor; he has founded a Sanskrit school at Amritsar, and a 
Sadabart or poor-house at Benares. 

Gurmnih Rai, brother of Nanak Chand, was an officer of irregular 
cavalry under Diwan Mohkam Chand, He died in 1830, leaving two 
sons, of whom Devi Myal, the elder, was Multan agent at Lahore 
during the rule of his uncle Sawan Mai, In 1849, he was appointed 
Magistrate of the whole of the Jech Boab, and held this appointment un. 
til annexation. In 1853, he was made Tebsildar of Bamnagar, but 
resigned the next year.* He was created Honorary Magistrate of 
Akalghar and Bamnagar in 1862, and is in the enjoyment of a pension of 
2,300 Bs. Ram Samp the second son has become a Mnhammadan, 
and is disowned by his family. He has taken the name of Ghulam 
Mohiuddin, and lives in Lahore, where be supports himself by copying 
manuscripts. 

The third sou of Hoshnak Mai was the celebrated Samn Mai, who 
was horn in the year 1788. fie commenced public life in the office 
of his brother Nanak Ghdnd^ and, in 1820, was sent to Mnltau on 
250 Bs. a month, as head of the account office under Bhaiya Badau 

* In 1857, Bome enemiss of Reei Dyal g&TO inlbrnstidn to tbe effocb tbat be was 
inpoaaeBsionofa large portion of Diwan Mulraj’t piopettr, wbicb bad been fbtfeited to 
gorernmcnt on bis conviction. Tbe hanee of X>evi Ryai ms accoidingl; cearched and 
property worth more than a lakh of rupees was attached. A few months later ho proved 
the falseness of the accusation and the property was restored to lum. 
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Haaati* thb governor. TLe next year wlien Badan Hazari was degra* 
ded, iSamn Mai, wlioSe abilities V/ere well known to tho Maharaja, 
Was appointed governor or vieeroy of half the jirovince of Multan, and, 
in' 1839, he tvas . xnade governor of tho whole. Tho tract of country 
whieli thus oattie under the rule of Sawan Mai was Very extensive, and 
comprised the distriota of Multan, Loia, Derail Ghazi Khan, Khanghar, 
and part of Jhatlg* It was at this time almost a desert. For toany years 
it had been the soene of rapine tlnd .war. Life and property ware inse* 
eure, and the population which had once been numerous and Wealthy had 
hcoOme scanty .and impoverished* But Under the new administration a 
great change was wrought. Diwan Bawun Mai, by Offers of land and 
protection, induoed many of the inhabitants of neighbouring districts to 
settle in the province ; he excavated canals (in the Multan district alone 
of the length of three hundred miles) ; he favoured commerce and acted 
in every way as a wise and honefieeat ruler. It has been often asserted 
that he regarded the Pathans, the late rulers of Multan, with no favour. 
That, himself a trader, he had no sympathy with the old aristocracy of the 
country j himself a Hindu, ho neither trusted nor loved the Muhammadan 
portion of his subjects, and that with these feelings he ousted most of the 
Falhau proprietors from their holdings and supplied their places with 
iat zamiudar8.t But. there is little truth in these statements. The 
sympathies of Sawati Mai were, it is true, with the Hindus, but he 

* Bltaiya Badan Hazari, onoe the governor of the province of MultaU, now lives at 
Lahore, at the shop of hia son, a cotton qiinner, on a pension of 20 Bs. a month. It is 
difficult iio understand how tho Mohutaja selected for so difficult a post as Multan, a go- 
vernor as imbeoilo as Bsidan Ilizari. In a very sberl; tkno he threw the Multan flusneos 
into almost inextricable coufusion, and so uritated Banjit Singh that ou the Bhaiya's rooall 
atd fitSt i^pSaraUte at Hathat, it is Uaid the Mahataj'a was ahoUt to kill him with his 
own hand, and was on^ prevented from eo doii^ by the interoosalen of Pakir Aaiztfddin.' 

t It is true that a great number of Fathan proprietors lost their estates between the 
years ISIS and 1822, hut the evictions were chiefly made by tho predecessors of Biwan 
Sawan Mol ; and it was hardly to be expected tbat the claims of the vanquished would 
he much regarded in the early days of the conquest. Many Fathana yoluhtarjiy loft 
MuVtanonfta capture hy Banjit Singh, and only returned where Sawm Mai became 
govemor. Ifhese, no donhii, found difficulty in recovering their estates which had fallen into 
Jab h flu, 
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appreciated the fine qualities of the^PathanSj aud these supplied his army 
with its most distinguished and dashing officers. 

During the reign of the great Maharaja, Sawan Mai was little 
disturbed. Eanjit Singh saw the gradual increase of the Diwan’s power, 
hut he knew that during his reign he would not rebel ; and as the 
tribute was paid with the greatest regularity, there was no cause of com- 
plaint. But no sooner was Banjit Singh dead than the enemies of the 
Diwan attempted to destroy him. Chief of these were the Jammu Bajas, 
Gulab Singh and Dhyan Singh, between whom and the Diwan had 
always existed jealousy and the most bitter hatred. It was proposed 
to demand from the Diwau half a million sterling, and he was summoned to 
Lahore to render his accounts. Had he refused to obey, it was the inten- 
tion of the Darbar to send troops to compel him j but Sawan Mai 
knowing his power, and believing that the Court would not dare to proceed 
to extremities, came to Lahore in September, 1840, when amicable ar- 
rangements were made, and he returned to Multan. 

In March, 1841, when Maharaja Sher Singh had just obtained the 
supreme power, he directed both Sawan Mai and Enja Dhyan Singh to 
raise fresh troops, intending to replace with them some of the turbulent 
Khalsa regiments. In compliance with this order the Diwan began to 
raise Muhammadan troops, with the greatest activity, with the real object 
of defending himself against Dhyan Singh j while the Eaja was not less 
energetic, hoping with his new troops not only to overwhelm Sawan Mai, 
but to defend Jammu both against the Sikhs and the British. 

In January, 1842, the Mazari tribe, which had always given trouble 
to Sikh governors, rebelled, and made a descent upon Bojhan, hoping to 
plunder it before the arrival of help. But Bawan Mai marched againsff 
them, in force, and they were compelled to retire. 

When Eaja Dhyan Singh was assassinated by the Sindhnnwalias, Diwaa 
Sawan Mai was freed from the most able of his enemies. But all the 
wembera of the Dovra family hated him ; Eaja Gulab Singh as an ablo 
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and influential rival, and a better servant of the state than himself, and 
Baja Hira Singh because Bandit Telia, his minister and master, hated him. 
The Pandit was a man of no limited ambition. He lioped to be able first 
to destroy Baja Gulab Singh, by inciting the Khalsa army to march 
against Tammu, and then to crush Diwan Sawan Mai. Were these rivals 
removed he would wield the whole power of the state. But the Pandit 
was unable to control the army from which he hoped so much, and was 
murdered by the troops in Deeemher, 1844. 

Ttvrougli these years piwan, Satpan ilfaZhad been strengthening himself 
at Multan. There is every reason to believe that he intended, at some 
favourable opportunity, to throw oDf his allegiance to Lahore and declare 
his independence. It was with this intention that he expended so much 
money and labour upon his fort at Multan, that it was all but impregnar 
bla to a native force. It was against the Sikh army that the defences 
were prepared, and though Sumn Mai would have held them as a rebel, 
there will he found few tu condemn him. The empire which the genius 
of one man had founded, was falling asunder ; no elTorts of the Diwan 
could avail to pave it, and he had as much right as others to a share of 
the spoil. Loyalty was not in question. To Maharaja Ranjit Singh he 
had ever been a faithful servant ; but an hereditary claim to devotion on 
the part of Maharaja Dalip Sin^h, was, to all who knew the history of 
the zanana, ridiculous, 

But whatever were the intentions of the Diwan, he was not destined 
see them realized. On tl^e ICith September, 1844, at bis morning Darbar, 
a soldier, who bad been caught thieving, was brought bofore the Diwan 
for trial. After investigation the prisoner was remanded and placed 
in the ‘ deorhi ’ or ahte-ebamber with a guard over him. The Diwaii 
transacted all his business, and towards evening went out through the 
* deorhi’ to take the air, The prisoner, who had hidden a pistol in his 
waist cloth, drew it, and fired at the Diwap at a distance of five paces. 
The ball struck Savmv. Mai on the left hrepst, apd passing round . the ribs 
came out at his back and yrounded an offitet of the name of Didar -Sini'b, 
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who was standing near,' on the right arm. Sahib Singh and Sarbnland 
Xhan cut the assassin down, and the Diwan severely hat not danger- 
ously wounded, was carried into the palace. For some days all went on. 
well, and to all appearance the wound was healing, when a change for 
the worse took place ; the wound re-opened, and Sawan Mai gradually 
sank and died on the 29th of September, ISld*. * 

Diwan t was the best of all the Sikh governors. Daring 

the latter years of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s life and during the reigns of 
his successors, the Diwan was practically irresponsible ; yet his great 
power was in no way abused. He annassed great wealth, it is true, and 
upwards of a milliou sterling was divided by his family after his death ; 
but this was not wrung from the people by cruelty and oppression. The 
Governmeut demand, under both Sawaii Mat and his son, never exceeded 
one-third of the gross produce of the laud, and was generally only one- 
fifth or one-sixth. But it was his impartiality which caused the people 
to regard Sawan Mai with such love. It is said that one day a peasant 
complained to him that some chief had destroyed his crop, by turning his 
horses loose to graze in the field. Sawan Mai asked the man it he could 
point out the offender in Darhar. The peasant pointed to Ram Vos, the 
Diwan’s eldest son. He admitted the complaint to be just, and Saioan Mai 

* Sir H, B, Edwordes In Ata ' Year ou tbs Faidab Frontier,’ boa giren a dififerent account 
of tho manner in wbioh the Bimn met bis death. Be states that the assassin was a soldier, 
who bad served Sawan Mol faithfally, and who came to Dorbar to nsk for bia pay and dis- 
charge. That Sawan Mai refosed to grant these just d.emand8, and caused ttie petitioner to 
he stripped o{ sword and shield and turned oat ot Barbar. That in revenge for this grievous 
insplt the soldier shot him. 

This version is incorrect. Among the anthorities for the account given in the text may be 
mentioned JCaram Narayan, sou of tbe Btwau, and Sokbdyal, sberlshtadar in the office of 
the Jqdicial Commissioner, who wu standing beside Saioan Afafwhcnhe waashotandwho 
was present in Borhar while the invesKgahloa iato tbe theft ease was being condncted. 

t The Sikh governors, whose names ere most revered by the people, are BiwanShwnt Mat 
of Multan, Mihan Singh eif Eashmir, and Mlsr Bop Iisl of jalandhaiv Of these Sawan Mat 
was fhr the wisest and the best. Mist Bup Xsd’s assessments were light, and the eonutry Sou- 
rished under his rule ; but the people fancied him too fond of their wives and their danghtars. 
He carried to the grave with him a long sear on the left shonldor, where be was wounied by 
the sword of a jealons Ehatri, who caught him is his house, too late at night. 
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ordered titn to be imprisoned. The injured man begged for his pardon, 
bat for several days i2«*8 Bos remained in oonfinement, and hia spirit was 
so broken by this punishraeut that he fell ill and died shortly after his 
release. 

I 

Biwan Sauom Mol was succeeded as governor of Multan by his son 
Mvlraj. Baja Hira Singh and the Court Of Lahore would have prefer- 
red some nominee of their own, but the Multan family was too strong, 
both in fact and reputation, to be put aside. Mulraj was at this time 
about SO years of age. He had served under his father, first as Kardar 
or manager of Shujaabad, and then as Kardar of the district of Jhang. 
In both these places he was bated for his oppression and avarice,* and 
althongh when he succeeded to the governorship of Multan he much im- 
proved in disposition, yet he was always unpopular with the people. 
Scarcely had Mulraj established himself than the Lahore Darbar, having 
heard reports of the vast wealth left by 8aioan Mai, demanded a ' nazrana’ 
or tribute of one million sterling. The state of his army was also a source 
of great anxiety to Mulraj. Nominally part of the Lahore army, the 
force at Multan was raised by the governor, who promoted or disoharged 
men and offioers at his pleasure. He was only bound to keep up a cer- 
tain force. At this time, of the ten battalions at Multan, eight were 
composed of Muhammadans and two of Sikhs. The latter, instigated, it was 
believed, by the Darbar, rose in mutiny on the 24th of November, 1844, 
demanding higher pay. They were jealous of the Lahore army, in which, 
at this time, the pay of an infantry soldier was eleven rupees, eight 
annas, a month, while they only obtained seven rupees, eight 
annas. Diwan Mulraj and his brother Karam Narayan immediately 
on the outbreak attacked the mutineers, and entirely dispersed them ; 
and this victory so much baffled the Darbar and strengthened the Diwan 

* It -was a common saying in the country that MuUsn was hlcssed with Sawan, (the 
month of rain ) ; Leia with EaraiO) (kindness) ; while Jhang was desolated by Mala, (an insect 
which destroys the corn.) 

The allnsion of course was to Sawan Mai, goretnor of Mnltan; Karam Narajian, hli third 
son Eatdiir of Leia, -and JfHfrr^tlSardar of Jhang. 
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that he sent to Lahore to offer a very much smaller ‘nazrana* than 
that demanded. Negotiations, however, went on for some time longer ; 
till Mukaj, believing that the Sikh army on its return from Jammu would 
be marched against him, agreed to pay eighteen lakhs of rupees. But in 
the very month that this arrangement was made, Sirdar Jowahir Singh 
the minister was murdered ; the country became the scene of auarchy 
and confusion, and the Khalsa army marched to the Satlej against the 
British. ‘ 

During the war, Mulraj made no effort to pay his tribute, and on the 
return of peace the Darbar determined to press its claims. The eighteen 
lakhs agreed upon were demanded, with seven lakhs of arrears. Raja Lai 
Singh, the old enemy of Mulraj, was now minister at Lahore. He eagerly 
desired the ruin of the governor, and hoped to install his own brother, 
Bhagwan Singh, in his place. With this object he insisted upon sending 
troops to enforce the claim of the Darbar. Mulraj had at this time no wish 
to oppose the Q-overnmeut, and withdrew most of his troops towards Mul- 
tan, as the Lahore force, under Misr Rallia Earn, advanced. However, 
three miles from Leia a collision took place between some irregulars of 
the Diwan and the advanced body of the Lahore force. The latter, after 
a sharp skirmish, was worsted, aud its leader Khazan Singh, Chabalia, 
taken prisoner. 

But Mulraj was now anxious to make his peace with the Darbar, and 
knowing that no mercy was to be expected from Raja Lai Singh, he 
appealed to Major H. Lawrence, the English Resident at Lahore, through 
whose iudueuce a safe conduot was granted to the governor, who arrived 
at Lahore on the 9tb. October, 1846, accompanied by Diwan Dina Nath, 
who had escorted him from Multan. Mulraj tried hard to obtain more 
easy terms than had been previonsly granted, and at the end of Novem- 
ber, an agreement was concluded by which he was to pay eight lakhs of 
what was due, at once, and the remainder by instalments. The districts, 
including portions of Leia and Jhang, which had been recently occupied 
by the Sikh troops were^ to be retained by the Darbar, and for the 
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remaining portion of the province he was to pay 19^68,000 per 
annum. 

Both parties appeared satisfied with this arrangement, and in Novem- 
ber, 1846, Mulraj returned to Multan, where for some months all went 
on well. The eighteen lakhs were paid np, and the Darhar had no just 
cause of complaint. But the governor was not long content. He had 
lost a portion of his province ; and the new custom duties, though not as 

yet enforced in Multan, were beginning to diminish his revenue. His 

/ 

power was also less absolute, for there was now a strong Government in 
Lahore, which held that justice was the first virtue of an administration j 
—and petitioners, hankers, merchants and cultivators had discovered that 
the road to redress lay through Lahore. This was more than the Diwan 
could endure. His father had been a king in all hut the name>. and had 
beijueathed his pride and his ambition to his son. So the Diwan return- 
ed in November, 1847, to Lahore, to endeavour to obtain some modifi- 
cation of the terms of his agreement, and a promise that no complaints 
against him should be received, Should these requests not bo granted, 
be had resolved to resign his charge. Mr J. Lawrence was then Acting 
Kesident at Lahore. To him the Diwan unfolded his troubles and bis 
wish to resign. Mr. Lawrence endeavoured to dissuade him from doing 
so, but told him he was at liberty to act as he thought fit, , so long as his. 
resignation was given in at a time convenient to the Government he 
served. The Diwan still insisted on resigning as he saw that the objects 
for which he had come to Lahore could never he attained ; and it was 
arranged, that he should resign at the end of April, 1848 ; that for the 
present, the Darhar should not he informed of his intentions, and that 
two or three months before his resignation two English officers should he 
sent to Mulfan to he instructed hy the Diwan in the state of affairs, and 
ultimately to be placed in charge of the province. 

A few days after this arrangement, the Diwan left for Multan. 
"Vy^hen Sir F, Currie, appointed Hesident at Lahore, arrived there at the 
^e^nuing of April, he considered it right that the Darhar should he 
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anfomed of the intention of Mulraj to reslga. Thla vras aecordingly 
doncj and the Diwan was addressed on the subject both by the Darbar and 
the Besident, He was told that he was still at liberty to retain his charge ; 
hut he reiterated his desire to resign, on account of ill health and dis-< 
sentions in his family and his resignation was accordingly accepted by 
the Darbar. The appointment of governor of Multan was offered to 
Sirdar Shamsher Singh, Siudhanwalia, but he was disinclined to accept 
it, and it was conBeq[uently given to Sirdar Khan Singh Man, an intelli- 
gent man, who was to act in concert with Mr, Vans Agnew, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who was appointed Political Agent, with Lieute- 
nant Anderson of the Bombay Army as his Assistant. These officers 
proceeded to Multan, which they reached on the 17th April, and the next 
day joined their escort, under Sirdar Khan Singh. They were received by 
the Diwan with great civility, and it was arranged that he should accom- 
pany them over the fort the next morning. Accordingly on the morning 
of the 19 th, they proceeded, with the Diwan and two Companies of Qoot- 
khas to make the inspection, Mr. Vans Agnew left the Goorkhas at one 
of the gates, and made the round of the fortress, with the Diwan, 
who gave over charge. As they passed out of the gate, a soldier of 
the Diwau struck Mr. Vans Agnew with his spear and knocked him off 
his horse, and then attacked him with his sword and wounded him severely. 
Lieutenant Anderson was also cut down, andleft for dead on the ground, 
till found by some of the Goorkha troops, who carried him to the 
Idgab, a strong building near the fort in which the English officers had 
taken up their quarters and where Mr. Vans Agnew had arrived be- 
fore him. When the assault on the officers took place, at the gate of 
the fort, the Diwan rode off to his own house ; and although later 
in the day Mr. Vans Agnew sent to him, desiring liim to attend 
and prove his innocence by his, acts, he never came,, alleging that his 
soldiers would not allow him to do so. Oa the morniag of the 20th the 
fort opened fire upon the Idgah, which was returned by the Sikh 
. wtlllery of the escort, but at night Colonel Ewa Singh, commanding the 
artillery, went over to the enemy with all his men. The Idgah 
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was thea assaulted ty th^ enomy. No resistance could be offered, for the 
unfortunate English officers ware severely wounded and deserted by 
those who had sworn to defend them. They died like gallant men, and 
their heads, severed from the mutilated bodies, were taken in triumph to 
the rebel Diwan, who rewarded the murderers with praise and money. 
Almost the last words of Mr. Vans Agnew, spoken to Sirdar Khan Singh, 
who remained faithful to the end, may he recorded here, for they were 
words nohle and prophetic, and neither England nor the Panjab should 
forget them. They may kill us two,” he said, wounded and hope- 
less of human aid, they may kill us two, but we are not the last 
of the English. Thousands of Englishmen will come when we are gone,, 
and will annihilate Mukaj^ and his soldiers and his fort.” 

And so the die was cast. The Diwan knew that he could not now 
retrace his steps, and prepared with energy and determination for war. 
He strengthened his fort and laid in supplies in anticipation of a 
siege j ha called to his side all the disaffected in the province, and 
addressed the chief Sirdars telling them that now was the opportunity 
they had so dong desired of freeing their country from the hated 
yoke of the English. 

It is impossible in a biographical sketch to follow the course of the 
war that ensued, resulting in the annexation of the Panjab. 

Per some time the rebels at Multan remained unpunished. The 
season was unusually hot, and Multan had a bad reputation for unhealthi- 
ness, and the Euglish Commander in Chief did not feel jnstlhed in' 
sending a Enropean force against it till later in the year. The Besident 
was thus compelled to send a Sikh army, whose disaffiection was 
admitted by the chiefs who commanded ity and whose subsequent deser- 
tion to the enemy, with its general Raja Sher Singh, Attariwala, did not 
occasion much surprise. Bat the rebel Diwan was not left unmolested. 
Through the summer months Lieutenant H. B. Edwaidea, with a small 
native force had kept Mulrey in check end had gained important victories 
oyer him,'; aided, by the force of Bahawal Khan,' Nawah of Bahawalpur, 
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which was directed and virtually commanded by Lieutenant £. Lake. 
Shaikh Iinamuddin Khan, one of the Sikh generals, who had re- 
mained loyal in the midst of disaffection, did also admirable service ; 
and when the British Army arrived before Multan in August, 1848, 
Mulraj had little upon which he could depend beyond the walls of 
his fort. 

The siege train arrived before Multan on the 4th September, and on the 
6bh opened tire upon the fort. But Sawatt Mai had not laboured in vain 
at the defences, and the reduction of the fort was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. The besieging force was small, and a largo proportion of it consisted 
of irregular troops, brave indeed in the field but almost useless for the 
operations of a siege. The defection of Raja Sher Singh with his whole force, 
on the 14th of September, compelled General Whish to raise the siege, and 
wait for reinforcements. The suspicions nature of Mulraj did not allow 
him to profit by the desertion of the Sikhs. He thoroughly distrusted 
the motives which induced them to join him ,* and was much relieved 
when the Raja, disgusted at the suspicions of which he was the object, 
mai^bed from Multan to join his fether, Sirdar Chattar Singh, who was 
in open rebellion in the North West of the Fanjah. 

The fate of Mulraj was not long delayed. Reinforcements at length 
reached the British army, and on the 27th of December the siege was 
resumed. During the interval Jfttfra/had sought for help and allies iu all 
directions. Dost Muhammad Khau was ready enough with promises, 
but Multan was too distant for active aid. The Sikhs, whom the Diwan 
had distrusted and insulted, would now have nothing to do with him. 
They had too their own work before them. From every quarter the 
heroes of Sobraon and AUwal, the men who had fought under the great 
Mahar^aand under Hari Singh Nalwa, were assembling, to try once more 
the fortune of battle, to be present at the approaching struggle, in which, 
at Chillianwala and Gujrat, the Ehalsa for ever fell and the empire of the 
Sikhs was lost. 

After some severe fighting before Multan, the exertions of the British 
troops were successful. On the 2nd January, 1849, the city was carried 
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by assault, and, on ibe 22ud, Mulraj, who had slml himself up in the cita- 
del, seeing further resistance to be hopeless, surrendered at discretion. 

He was conveyed to Lahore and brought to trial, in the month of 
June, for the murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson. He 
was ably defended by Captain Hamilton ; but was found guilty and con- 
demned to death. The Governor General, Lord Dalhonsie, with whom 
the confirmation of the sentence rested, accepted the judges^ recommen- 
dation to mercy and commuted the sentence to transportation for life. 
MtilraJ was, accordingly, sent as a prisoner to Calcutta, where he died the 
following year. ' 

It is not for .history to praise an unsuccessful rebel, but a careful re- 
view of the Diwan’s history will show him to have been more unfortunate 
than criminal. It is certain that when Mr, Vans Agnew first arrived at 
Multan, the Diwan had no intention of rebelling. Had such been his 
design, he would not have resigned his charge or have given over the fort. 
It is ct^ually certain that the first attack on the British officers was with* 
out the Di wan’s privity or consent. That attack was either an outburst of 
fanatical hatred on the part of the Muhammadan soldiery, who saw^^the 
fort in which they took so much pride passing into the hands of strangers, 
or it was instigated by some of the Diwan’s ofideers, who wished to com- 
promise him and compel him to rebel. It is probable that he was under 
restraint and unable to command the obedience of his soldiers when the 
Idgah was assaulted and the English officers slain. At no time, from that 
fatal day, till the arrival of the British army before Multan, could the Di- 
wan, with any safety to himself, have proposed terms of submission or 
have sued for pardon. He was surrounded by relatives, friends and troops 
who depended upon, him for place and wealth arid power, and who saw in 
a new governor nothing but ruin to themselves. They determined to 
force Mulraj to rebel, for his victory would enrich them, and his defeat 
could not be more injurious to them than his resignation. Diwan Mulraj 
was not an amiable character. He was mean, grasping, suspicious and 
- vacillating. But the crimes of cold-blooded murder and of premeditated 
rebellion cannot, with any iustice, be Ifud to his charge. 
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The Diwan left one son Hari Singh, born in ISIS ; who is now a stu- 
dent in the Government College at Lahore, and is in receipt of a pension 
of S60 Rs. 

Karam Niimgan, Iho third son ot Sawau Mal^ served as his Lieutenant 
in the Leia district, carrying on its civil duties, and at the same time hold- 
ing military command in the celcbmted fort of Mankera. lie was much 
beloved by the people for his kindness and impartiality. After Sawan 
Mai's death Kamm Naragau did not get on at all well with his brother 
Mnleuj, who, in 1817, imprisoned him in his own house. For two months 
he remained in confinement, and was then allowed to leave Multan with 
his share of the property left by Saxoaii Mai, amounting to more than 
ten lakhs of rupees. Ho settled at Akalghar, where he still resides, and 
was in no way party to his brother’s rebellion. * He holds a pension of 
400 Rs. 

Ram Siug/i and Nuragm Singh were children at the time of their 
father’s death. They each enjoy a pension of 100 Rs. a year. 

* It was aaicl at the time that Bam. Natagaa spent a Urge b>am in getting up c,\s(.b again'.t 
his brother and bribing patties to gO to Lahore and appeal against him. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Gurbiihh Bai was the first of this family to rise to any eminence. 
He was the Diwan or minister of Nawab Nasir Khan, the ruler of Kabul 
ahd Peshawar, and possessed great infiaence. His son Thahar Das was 
Diwan to Hajl A.tta Khan, 3on4n-law of Shah Wali Khan, chief min- 
ister of Ahmad Shah, the celebrated Durani chief. On the death of the 
Haji, Thahar Das entered the seivice of Ahmad Shah, who made him 
Diwan Khas or privy counsellor, and gave him charge of the seal of 
state, ' His wealth and power were considerable, and hia style of Uvine 
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was princely, . He accompanied Aktuad Bkali on his first expedition to 
India, in 1747, and after the capture and sack of Mathra received the 
grant of a valuable jagir in the Jalandhar Doab. Timur Shah succeed- 
ed his father in 1773, and during his reign of twenty years Tliahar Das 
continued to fill the office of Diwan. He served Shah Zaraan daring 
the first year of his troublous reign, and died at an advanced age, 
in 1794. 

Blawani Das, the second son of TliaJcar Das, was a revenue ofllcer of 
high standing under Shah Shuja. He was chiefiy employed in collect- 
ing the customs of Multan and the Derajat, and, in 1808, disgusted at 
the manner in which he was treated by the Kabul court, he determined 
to try and obtain service with Eanjit Singh, and accordingly set off for 
Lahore, forgetting, it is asserted, to pay into the treasury the revenue 
that he had collected. He was well received by the Lahore chief, who, 
surrounded by illiterate soldiers, was much in want of some able man 
with a reputation as a financier, to keep his accounts. At this time 
there was no state Treasury, or regular system of accounts at Lahore. 
The revenue, which amounted to about thirty lakhs of rupees, was ma- 
naged by the Amritsar banker Ramanand, who held the octroi of Amritsar 
and farmed the salt mines of Pind Dadan Khan. Dlmoani Das soon 
effected a great improvement. He established a pay ofSce for the troops, 
and a finance office, of both of which he was made the head. 

Devi Das, his elder brother, joined him at Lahore towards the end 
of 1809. He had been in the service of Wazir Slier Muhiamniad, 
the son of Wazir Shah Wall Khan, minister of Ahmad Shah. After 
the assassination of bis master he remained for some time in concealment 
as he feared the same fate, but at length effecting his escape ho set out for 
Lukhnow, where his family had been promised an asylum. But his 
route lay through Lahore, and on his arrival there the persuasions of 
Kanjit Singh and the high position of his brother induced him to remain. 
He wn*' associated with Bhawatii Decs iu the I’inauce Department, neither 
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being subordinate to the othorj and they always got on well together. 
JDevi Das was a man of as great ability and' of far greater integrity than 
his brother, but he never became so prominent, as he was of a retiring 
disposition. 

After the cession of the fort of Kangra to Eanjit Singh, by Snnsar 
Chandj in 1810, and the reduction of the hill chiefs, Bhawani Das was 
sent to collect the tribute from the Rajas of Mandi and Suket. In 1816, 
he was made chief Diwan to prince Eharrak Singh, and was employed to 
reduce the country of the Eamgharia Sirdars about Amritsar and Gur- 
daspur. The nest year he was sent to Jammu to bring the district into 
order and to make it over to Gnlab Singh, who had just received the 
titleofEaja. He was present at the siege of Multan and shared the 
Peshawar and Yusafzai campaigns. But although the appointments filled 
by Bhawani Das were many and lucrative, his chief work was as head of 
the Finance Department. On one occasion ho fell into deep disgrace. 
He had quarreled with Misr Bcli Ram, the treasurer, who accused him to 
the Maharaja of embezzlement. The charge was considered proved, and 
Eanjit Singh, in his passion, struck Das, m open Darhar with his 

sheathed sword and fined him a lakh of rupees.* The Diwan was then 
banished to a hill appointment ; but his services were too valuable to be 
lost and be was recalled after a few months. He remained Minister of 
Pinanoe till his death in 1834, when he was succeeded by Lala Dina 
Nath. Devi Das died four years earlier, in 1830. 

Huhm Ghand was appointed a ‘ Daftari,’ or office keeper, on the estab- 
lishment of prince Kharrak Singh in 1836, and the next year was made 
Kardar of Satgharrah, on 100 Es. per mensem, and he managed his 
district with tolerable ability. In 1840, ho was sent to Bannu, under the 
orders of Raja Sachet Singh, in one of the many expeditions to collect 
the revenue by force of arms. He received the title of Diwan from 

* It is oommonly beliorsd that this flue was paid by the generona Sirdar Joala Singh, 
yadlwajia, who was a great ftieni ot Bhmm Das, but Diwan Buha Chand denies the story. 
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Maharaja Shor Slnjh. In 18-17-43^ he vvras ordered to accompany Lieut. 
Ldwiirdefs to Batinu. He roiiiainad under that ofScar till the Multaa 
war broke out, and liia aasistanca in the ssttlomeat of the Trang-lndna dis- 
tricts was most valuable. He aceoinpaniod the British array to 
Multan, where he beliavvid very well. Before annexation he waa in 
receipt of 0,709 Bj. i)3r aunum, and in 1850 was allowed to retain a jagir 
of 2,300 Rs. in the Pak Pattan District, and a pea.sion of 1,300 Its. a 
year. In 1355, he was made Tebsildar of Pasnir, in the Siallcot district, 
hut he did not give satisfaction to the authorities, and, in 1858, waa per- 
mitted to resign. 

Shankar Das, brother of Diwan Hiikm C/ia)id, was a raunahi in his father’s 
office. He and his brother Oaiiga Bishait each enjoy a pension of 240 Rs. 

Lala Narabi Das, fourth son of Thakar Das, waa successively Eardar 
of Umritsar, Kaugia, Jammu and Jaswau. In 1825, he was made office 
keeper of the Moti Mandar Treasury, under Misr Beli Ram, and later 
obtained the Kavdarahip of Lahore, which he held till 1833. In 133S, 
he retired to Kabul, where he obtained a military command, and soon 
after died. His son and grandson are still resident in Afghanistan ; 
Qopal Das being munshi of the forces stationed at Kandahar. 

Raj Kour came to Lahore with his brother Ded Das, and after the 
capture of Hankera was made Kardar of the district, Sirdar Fatah 
Singh Man holding the military command. He acted for his brother 
Mmoani Das, when that officer was on duty iu Kashmir, in 1813. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Tlie village of Riiriala in the Qujranwala district is stated to have 
been fonndod by OJioiodri Taj an ancestor of Sirdar Jodh Singh. It is 
certain that the family had long lived in the village and had for some 
time held the ‘ chowdrayat.’’ About the year 1759, Bhaggat Singh 
became a Sikh, and having married his daughter Devi to the powerful 
chief Gnjur Singh Bhangi, obtained' a grant of the village of Kurlala, free 
of service, from liiin. Gujai Singh also took the young Sewa Singh 
and Bewa Singh into his service, and gave them the jagir of Naosheva, 
in the Gnjrat District, which was held by the brothers in joint posses- 
sion till the death of Seioa Singh^ who was killed In battle, and the jagir 
■was resumed by Sabib Singb, son of Gujar Bingh, who had succeeded his 
father in the command of the Bhangi misl. Two villages of the jagir 
■were, however, left to Dewa Singh, and the ancestral village of Ruriala. 
Jodh Singh entered the force of Sirdar Jodh Singh, Sowriauwala, ■who 
had married his cousin, in the 3 fear 1813, when a boy of fifteen. He served 
with the Sirdar’s Ghorcliaraha till 1825, when, on the death of Sirdar 
Amir Singh, the jagir was resumed by the Maharaja and the irregular 
troops placed under the command of Prince Slier Singh. 
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In 1831, Jodh Singh accompanied tlie Prince in his successful cam- 
paign against Syud Ahmad Ali Khan. In 1834, he was placed as a 
trooper in Raja Hira Singh’s Derah, in which he remained till 18-18, 
having been, in 1836, promoted to the rank of commandant. The jagir 
of Rnriala, with 12,0-13 Rs., subject to the service of 2 sowars, had always 
remained in liis possession, with the exception of the year 1835, when it 
had been temporarily resumed, and, in 1 848, he received an additional 
grant of the village ICotli, in the Gujranwala district. During these 
years Sirdar Jodh Singh had performed good service to the state. Ho 
had served under Diwan Hakim Rai, who was in charge of Mamdot and 
Mokatsar, and was afterwards sent to the Manjha, where he was most ener- 
getic, and speedily cleared the country of robbers. During the reign of Sher 
Singh he was again sent to the Manjha, in command of 300 sowars, and 
remained there for six months, restoring order and administering justice. 
After the Satlej campaign Jodh Singh was appointed ‘adalati,’ or Judicial 
officer at Amritsar, on 3,000 Rs. inclusive of his jagir, and in 1849, after 
annexation, he was appointed Extra Assistant Commissioner at the 
same place, where he remained till his retirement from the Govern ment 
service in December, 1862. 

During the disturbances of 1818-49, Sirdar Jodh Singh remained 
faithful aud did excellent service in preserving the peace of the city 
of Amritsar and in furnishing supplies to the British forces. In 1857, ho 
accompanied lilr. F. Cooper, C. B., in pursuit of theMeeanMeer mutineers, 
and rendered such zealous and prompt assistance that he received 
from Government a present of 1000 Bs. and a valuable watch. From 
annexation up to the beginning of 1862 he was in charge of the Darbar 
Salxib, the great Sikh temple at Amritsar, chosen by the Sikh aristocracy 
and priests themselves. This was an important duty, requiring great 
tact, honesty and powers of conciliation. These quahtics the Sirdac 
possessed in an eminent degree. There have been special circumstances 
gravely affecting tlie good management of the temple of late years, 
hut Jodh Singh’s influence there was only for good. He guided its 
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counsels througli the difficult early years of the adminlstraiion and 
tliroiigli the critical period of 1857, when his loyalty and devotion to 
the Governmeiit were maiiy tinies noticed ; vtfhile ns a Judicial officer, he 
secured hy his jitatice and unswerving honesty the respect of the ifahiu 
bittots of Amritsar, without regard to caste or creed. 

In recognition of Jodh Singh’s services, the Government, on his re. 
tirement in 1862, allowed him to draw his full pay of 4,300 Ks. for 
life. Bariala and Kotli were released rent-free for life, and the 
latter village, with two wells at Ruriala, was to descend to his heirs for 
two generations. Ho also received a grant of 60 acres of land in 
Rnkh Shakarghar. Sirdar JadJi Sin^fAdied at Amritsar in August, 1864. 

Sirdar Mdih Singh, youngest hi’othcr of Jocth Singh, is one of the moat 
distinguished native officers in the army. He entered Baja Suchet 
Singh’s force when about twenty, five years of age, and was present at tlie 
capture of Peshawa^ and in the Trans-Indus campaign. He then entered 
Baja Hira Singh’s brigade, where he was made an adjutant of caval- 
ry. He fonght against the British at Mudki, Firushahr and Sobraon j and 
after the compaigu was stationed at Lahore in cooimand of a troop of 
50 horse. In 1848, he was sent to Amritsar and remained vTith his 
brother during the wai*, doing excellent service ; and on the re- 
turn of peace his troop was disbanded and he retired on a pen- 
sion. But Mdn Singh had no love for a qUiet life at home. In 
1852, he entered the Police titider Colonel B. Lawrence, and re- 
mained in the force till 1857. At the first outbreak of the mutiny 
he was despatched to Dehli to joia Major Hodson, with three troops 
of cavalry 5 'one raised hyNawab Imanauddin Khan, one by Raja Tej 
Singh, and the third in a great measure by Mdn Singh himself. This 
force, first known as * Montgomery Sahib ka Bisala ’ became the uu'olens 
of the famous * Hodson’^s Horse.’ Mdn Singh 'served throughout the 
siege and capture of Dehli. He assisted in the capture of the king 
of Dehli and the capture and execution of the three Princes, and ou 
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that day the coolness and gallantry of Mdti Shigh were as'co'ilspicuous 
as those of his dashing commander. He then was sent with Col. 
Showers’ column into the Eeywari district, and returning to Dehli, 
about the end of Oetoher, was despatched to Lahore by Major Hodson 
to raise 500 recruits. This he effected in about four months, using the 
utmost exertions, and borrowing a considerable amount of the necessary 
funds on his personal security. He then hurried to Lukbnow, He 
arrived just in time to take part in the capture of the city, but too late 
to receive the thanks of his commandant, Major Hodsou, who was killed 
the day before his arrival. 

Man Singh fought throughout the hot weather campaign of 1858, 
and was honorably mentioned in despatches for his gallantry at the 
battle of Nawahganj, oii the 13th June, in dashing to the rescue of 
Lieut. Haller of his regiment, who was euiroanded by the enemy. Mm 
Singh was, on this occasion, severely wounded in two places and his 
hoi-se covered with sword cuts. He received for hia conduct in this 
action tho 2nd class order of Merit. He served throughout the Oude 
campaign of 1868-69, and was present at most of the important actions. 
At NandganJ, after capturing 3 guns, he was very badly injured by the 
blowing up of the tumbrils by a desperado from the enemy’s ranks. 
Prom the iirjuties he received there he suffered for several months. 
The Government have rewarded the services of Man Singh by the grant 
of jagirs in Oude and in Panjab of the value of 600 Rs., and 400 Hs., 
per annum, respectively. He still commands the same troop to which 
he was originally posted at Lahore, in 1857, and which has been in- 
corporated with the 9th Regiment Bengal Cavalry. 

Mehtah Singh, the eldest son of Sirdar Jodh Singh, was killed 
in suppressing a disturbance at Chakowal, in 1838. 

Eina Singh., the second son, like his nncle Mdn Singh, is a Bisaldar 
in the 9th Bengal Cavalry. He was appointed to command one of the 
troops of cavalry raised by Man Singh, in November, 1857, In the 
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middle of 1658 he went with hie detachment to Oado, and joined 
the head-quarters of ‘ Hodson’a Horae’ then commanded by Col. Daly, c. n. 
He fought with distinction in all the chief battles of the latter Oude 
campaign ; Sultanpur, Fyzabad, &c. 

Partab Sinffi, in April, 1861, joined the Police Force as Subhadar. 
He is now Deputy Inspector in the Municipal Police of Amritsar. 

Many others of the family have done good service under the British 
Government, 

Pal 8ing& is Jamadar in the 18th Bengal Cavalry : Joala Singh, 
son of Jai Smg\ is Subhabar of the 21st Native Infantry. E'm Singh, 
son of Khan Singh, is Subhadar of the 24th Native Infantry. 

In the Police are Karam Singh, stationed at Fatahghar •, Gumukh 
Singh, son of Mm Singh, Deputy Inspector at Sitapur, and Gurmidh 
Singh, son of a sister of M<tn Singh, who is Inspector at Eoy Bareilly. 

JSnkm Singh, brother of the Gnmiukh Singh last named, is Naib 
Bisaldar in the 9th Bengal Cavalry. 

Most of these officers served throughont the mutiny with credit. 



DIWAN HAIIM RAL 


Mahan Smoit. 
Eftbttl! Mai. 



HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The ancestors of Diwan BaTem Rai vyere in the service of the Kan- 
heya chiefs. Mahan Singh and KahuU Mai undertook whatever civil 
administration was attempted hy so mde and warlike a Sirdar as Haki- 
kat Singh j collecting his revenne and keeping his accounts : and Diwan 
Bhanpai Bai and Ear Raj Rai served Jaimal Singh, son of Hakikat 
Singh, in the same capacity. Bhanpat Rai was a man of considerable 
ability, and held the office and title of Diwan, and was engaged ex- 
clusively in civil work, while the duties of Ear Bag Bai were of a very 
varied description. 'When in 1812, on the death of Jaimal Singh, his 
estat’es were seized by Eanjit Singh, Ear Baj Rai, with his nephew 
Matra Das, entered the service of the Maharaja. He obtained a good ap- 
pointment in the Judicial office, and his son Kaahi Ram was placed under 
him. In 1834, Sahim Edi received an appointment in the Charynri Corps. 
He was an able man, and rose so rapidly to favour, that, in 1828, he was 
put in charge of the estates and person of the young Prince Nao Nihal 
Singh, and received an aUowanca of 1 per cent on all colleotions from the 
districts under him. At the same time he was honoured with the title of 
Diwan, In 1834, ho accompanied the Prince and Hari Singh Nalwa 
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across the Indus, and at the close of the successful Peshawar campaign, 
against Sultda Muhammad Khan, he was made governor of the con- 
quered district, with Bannu and Yasafzai. The Maharaja also granted 
him a jagir of 5,000 Ea. in Pothiar. Tho Prince then proceeded down 
the frontier, which he found in a fdarful state of misgovemment, and 
the Diwan was made, governor of De ra Is mail Khan, Tak, Bannu and 
Isahheyl. 

When Nao Nihal Singh, on the death of Eanjit Singh, obtained su- 
preme power, he gave to the Diwan who had served him so well, a jagir 
worth 10,000 Es. in the Sialkot district, and Hakim Rai relinquished his 
unoomfortahle frontier duties fot attendance at Court. During tho reign 
of Maharaja Sher Singh he retoinod his honours ; and in the next reign 
was appointed Chief Justioe of the city of Lahore. He was averse to the 
war with the English in 1845, hut more from his knowledge of its cer- 
tain danger than from any love to the British Government, for in 1844-45, 
he was the man, who at the head of 300 sowars, under the orders first of 
■Raja Hira Singh and thettof Sirdar Jowahir Singh, crossed tho Satlej,and 
violated the proVlsiduB of the treaty, with the excuse of suppressing dacoi- 
ty and punishing refractory zamlndars. In 1846, he was sent, on the 
part of 'the Darhar, to K'ashjmir, td endeavour to bring" to reason Shaikh 
Imamuddin Khan, then in Motive rebellion.: He went there slowly- enough 
by the long road of Bhimbar, and although there is no'certain evidence 
of treasonable acts on his part, yetit seems probable from his' own state- 
ment at the time, and those Of Wazir Eatnn and Colonel Matra Das, that 
his sympathies were with the traitor Lai Singh, though he did not ven- 
ture to render any active assistance, 

In April, 1847, the Diwan was sent, at the recommendation of the 
Resident, to Peshawar, as Chief Justice and Civil Governor in the room 
of Sirdar Chattar Singh, Attariwala. The entire administration of justice 
and collection of the revenue was made over to him, subject to the advice 
of Mpjor G. Lawrence, Politigal Agent 5 hut the command of the troops 
was left vfith- General Galab Singh, Povindia, This appointment he did 
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not liold fov long. He had many enemies in Darbai-, who were anxious 
to nnnhimj and chief of them Sirdar Tej Singh, President of the Council. 
Euh'm Ttai was a nominee of Di wan Dina Nath, and this was in itself suffi- 
cient to make the Raja hostile. In a month and a half the administration 
of Peshawar was made over to Gulab Sing-h; while Uakm Eai was to 
remain content with the judicial portion of the work alone. This loss of 
power very much irritated the Diwan ; he began to neglect his judicial 
duties,* aud the Resident recommended his recall, in August, 181'7. 

On his return to Lahore, Hakim Rai obtained no other appointment, 
and the next year saw him one of the most conspicuous among the rebels. 
The reasons for his disaffection may be briefly related. 

It has before been stated that Sirdar Tej Singh was an enemy of the 
Diwan. In the same month that Hakim Rai was recalled from Pesha- 
war Tej Singh was created a- Raja and given a jagir of 28,000 Rs. at 
Sialkot. At this town Diwan Hakm Rai resided, and here was the jagir 
of 10,000. Es. granted to him, in perpetuity, by Nao Nihal Singb.f 
Tej Singh first confiscated two gardens and five wells which had been 
in the family for many years. The gardens were released on the repre- 
sentation of Diwan Dina Nath ; and then the Raja caused the jagir to he 
resumed. The pensions of the Diwan and of his second son were also 
stopped, and the rebellion found him, not unnaturally, a disappointed and 
imhitterod man. Some believe that Raja Tej Singh, who had certain 
knowledge of the storm which "was preparing to break on the Panjab, 
desired to drive Hakim Rai into rebellion, that be might add the Diwan’s 

*MajorQ'.lja\nence,wlio wasblie beat judge oftUoDiwnu'awkjbRdahigh opiuioa ofhiiQ. 
la nn Urdu letter to Baja Tej Siagb, dated 12tb August, 1817, bo writes " a parwaua regard- 
ing the reCftU ot Himtn SaSti» Sat was lecelved some time ago, but owing to the good ma- 
nagement of the Diwan, I considered it more for the intcrestii of the Darbar to detain btm. 
A second parwana to the same effect has now arrived. Sbce the Diwan’a arrival at Feebn- 
war be has paid oonstant attention to bis duties and bos given me every sattefaetion by bis 
good management." 

■t At the time of Prince IfaoNibal’s death, Diwan Hakim Sat held ja^reand cash allow- 
ances amonuting to 73,000 Bs. a year i K»lm Kwr 77aa in receipt of 39,000 Its, jagirs and 
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Sialkot jagii'S to his own. If this was hia intention it was ominoutly 
successful. In September, 1848, two regiments of the rebels were sent 
by Sirdar Utar Singh, Attariwala, to attack the fort of Bhopalwala, 
a few miles from Sialkot, belonging to Baja Tej Singh. They loudly 
proclaimed that when they had taken it they would destroy the houses 
of Diwan Hahim Bai, whose son Kialian Kour had destroyed and confis- 
cated their houses in Gurdaspur. Hakim Bai sent to the Sialkot fort, 
asking, for protection ; but the officers of the Baja would not give admit- 
tance to him or hia family. Shortly after this he wrote to Kishan Kotir 
to throw up his appointment and join him ; and father and son went over 
to Eaja Sher Singh, Attariwala. 

Diwan Hakim Bai was a great addition to the rebel strength. Thongh 
he brought with him neither men nor money, yet he was an exceedingly 
able man, and the document sent to the Besident, detailing the grievan- 
ces felt by the Sirdars and the reasons for their rebellion, was drawn up 
by his hand. 

But his cleverness could not avert the fate which fell upon him at the 
close of the war, when his joglrs, allowances and personal property were 
all confiscated, and he, with his sons, was sent a prisoner to the fort of 
Ghunar. His abiUty made him dangerous and his removal necessary ; 
and he had also been detected in treasonable correspondence with some 
of the rebel leaders after tbe close of the war, but many, more criminal 
than Diwan Hakim Bai, remained in the Panjab. 

Kiskan Hour had heen, from his childhood, the play-fellow and 
associate of Prince Hao I^ihal Singh who entertained for him the greatest 
regard and affection. He received the title of Diwan, and favours of all 
kinds were, heaped upon him. In 1837, when the Prince was at Pesha- 
war, he gave to Kiskan Kour command of four infantry and one cavalry 
regiments, with the customary proportion of artillery, on a salary of 1,500 
Us. a month. 

In 1841, he, was appointed Kardar of .Rawalpindi, which office he 
held till after tbe Firozpur campaigcn. He rendered all assistance in his 
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power to the British ofli'cera nnd troops in the way of procuring supplies 
at the time of the Afghan war. When, in 1848, Sirdar Lehna Singh 
Majithia, who had been the administratov of the country between the 
Ravi and the Satlej, left for Benares, KvsJian Kour was appointed to the 
charge of the Battala, Dinanagar, and Kalanonr Districts. Ho gave 
satisfaction by the manner in which he discharged his duties, and when 
the disturbances broke out, was at first very zealous in attaching and 
confiscating the property of rebels. He was not, however, able to resist 
his father’s persuasions, and, as before related, they rebelled together. 

Aiyatt Sitiffi, the second son, was too young to be deeply implicated 
in the rebellion. He was, however, sent to Cliunar with his father j but 
was I'eleased in 1853, and allowed to return to the Panjab, where a por- 
tion of the Sialkot property, owned by the family before the rebellion, 
was restored to him. 

Diwan Ha&im Rai, with his sons, was for four years confined in the 
Fort of Chunar, where Lai Singh Mororia and Mehtab Singh were also 
prisoners. In July, 1853, he was released, and permitted to retire to 
Benares. His pension was raised to 1,200 Rs. a year, and that of 
Kishm Kour to 600 Rs. In 1857, he did good service, and received a 
grant of some Zamindari rights and a house at Lakhnow where he and 
his son Kishan Kour reside. Both father and son, by their amiable 
disposition andhreproachable conduct through sixteen years of exile, have 
won the good opinion and esteem of the authoiitira of the North West. 

Tara O/tanH, the youngest son of Diwan Hakim Rai^ has been for 
several years in Government employ. Ho was first Peshkar of Daska 
in the Sialkot district ; he was then made Naib Sherishtadar at Sialkot ; 
and, in 1862, Judicial Sherishtadar at Gtirdospur, where he is highly 
spoken of. 



MWAN KAEAM CHAND OF IIANABAD. 

Kiboki Huu 
Jiwan Mai. 
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Blwnn Karam Cliancl. Gurmalch Bai. DImraj Mai, nai'imm Baa, 

1 i ^1 

Saat Bam. Mohan Lol. Ganga Biahan. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Nanda Khatri family, of which -Diwan Kamm Chand is the 
present representative, is of some antiquity. TJjjar Sain, the first of whom 
any mention is made, lived in the reign of Bahar Shahj and by a 
marriage with the daughter of a wealthy official of Imanabad in Guj- 
ranwnla, whither he had gone in the train of the Emperor, established 
the fortunes of the family. His son Luk/iu was adopted by his father-in- 
law Daviditla, and, on his death, succeeded to his office of Kanmigo, and 
for several generations the office, which w'as, in lliose days, of sortie con- 
sideration, remained with the family. The Sikhs under Sirdar Charrat 
Singh overran this part of the country, and the family lost most of their 
wealth; hut the oouqueror gave them a share iu three villages, Kotli Dya- 
nat,‘Eaipur and Baffipur ; and on the accession of Banjit Singh, several 
members of the family were taken in his service. The pnly one who be- 
came of any impoidanca was Karam. Gkand. He first went to Giyranwala, 

' where he took a small contract for the revenue of Imanabad, and later 
he was sent as Telisildar to Sri Har Govindpui'i' which was then admi- 
nistered by Tek Chand. For bis services here he received a grant of 
thTe'e, villages, Siilaiman, Kotli Mazhian and Kot Karam Chand, in the 
Giiji-anwala district. 

When Sher Singh ascended the’throne Tek Chand, an official of Nao 
Nihal Singh, was turned adrift. His subordinate Karam, Chand was 
dismissed with him, but Baja Dhyan Singh took him into his service, and 
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sent him to Bhimbar to manage his estates. After Dliyan Singh’s death, 
Kamm Chasid served Raja Gukb Singh in Hazara ; and when that coun- 
tiy was exchanged by the Raja for Manawar, he retired to Peshawar. 
Two of his villages, Mazhian and Sulaiinan, had been resumed in 1846 on 
his refusal to come to Lahore, and in 1850, Karam CJianil had only three 
wells at Imanabad, worth200 Es., which wore released for his life. 

Karam Ghand did not get on well in Kashmir, as he had an enemy at 
court in the person of Joala Saliai,* the Mahara.ja’s chief agent. Tim 
mothers of Karam Cluind and Joala Sahai were sisters, and there was 
between them a quarrel of long standing. Joala Sahai adopted his mo- 
ther’s quarrel, and making out that Karam Ohand had embezzled very 
largely, caused him to be thrown into prison. The rights of the question 
cannot at this lapse of time be ascertained, "but it is certain that Raja 
Jowahir Singh, nephew of the Maharaj'a, indignant at such treatment of 
his father’s faithful servant, procured, with much difficulty, his release, 
and took him into his own service, in spite of the Maharaja’s oppo- 
sition. When Raja Jowahir Singh proceeded to Lahore, the Maharaja 
attacked his fort of Mangla on the Jammu road. It was most gallantly 
defended for some months by Sant Earn, son of Diwan Karam CAand, 
hut was at last taken. Gulah Singh tried, it is s.'iid, to induce Sant Earn, 
to enter his service, hut he refused, and the Maharaja threw him into 
prison. When the mutiny of 1857 broke out Karam CAaiid was at 
Lahore, iu command of some troops belonging to Raja Jowahir Singh. 
He was directed to join General Van-Cortlandt, whioli he did, and was 
present as commandant of Raja Jowahir Singh’s contingent at all the 
actions fought by the General between Firozpur and Rohtak. He then 
remained at Hissar till the Raja’s contingent was amalgamated with the 
Police, w'heu he was appointed commandant of the lOth Police Battalion, 
on his former pay of 500 Rs. per mensem. In 1861, when the Police were 
reorganised, Karam Qliand^s services were no longer required, hut for bis 


* ni«rat> Joiln Salv' ia rvime Minister of the nrcscnt Mahurajn of Jiuumu. 
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loyalty and gallantly, ho received a jagir of 3,000 Rs. at and near Iinana- 
had, 1,200 Rs. of which were to descend to his son. 

The services of Kamm Gliand were such that the infl nonce of the 
Government was used to obtain the release of Sant Ham, from prison. 
In 1858, he was appointed Riaaldar in tho Hiasar Folicc, in which ho 
remained for three years, 



SIEDAR MIAN SINGH BHAGOWALA. 

Dhyas Skqii. 
linm Singh 

I I i ( 

Anokh Singh. Sivdar Mian Singh. Klmzftii Singh. Kahn Singh, 

Sirdar Gulah Singh. Jai Singh. Him ^iugh. 

Kirpnl Singh. Bichpil Singh. Biahnn Singii, 

Kakn ^ingh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The family of Bhagowala, of the Kahilon Jat caate, claims to have 
descended from the Powar Eajpafcs of Ujaiu. An ancestor of the name 
of Kahilon was the founder of the Jat family of that name, and Bhago 
the eleventh from Kahilon emigrated to the Paujab and bnilt the village 
of Bhagowala, in the Batala Pargannah of the Amritsar District, from 
.which the present family takes its name. Ram Singh, the father of Sirdar 
Mian Singh, was a follower of Sirdar Bhag Singh Bhagga, who, in 1795, 
gave him the two villages Bhugadh and Khattah. After the death of 
Bhag Singh, Bam Singh served with his hrothev Sivdar Budh Singh 
Bhagga. In 1809, Eanjit Singh took possession of the greater part of 
the Bhagga territory, and, among other places, of Bhagowala, which ho 
granted to Sirdar Desa Singh Majithia. llam Shgh acoompaniod the 
Maharaja to Kangra in 1809, in the force of Sirdar Desa Singh, and in 
the first battle with the Goorkhas he was killed. His son Mian Singh 
was then a minor, but Desa Singh did not forget him, and, when he wa.s 
able to bear arms, released in his favour some wells at Biiagowala, and 
placed him under his son Sirdar Lehna Singh. When this chief was made 
Governor of the hill districts, an assignment of 2,200 Bs. per annum 
was made to Mian Singh from the tribute of Mandi, Kulu, Suket, 
.Kangra, Bilaspur, and Nadon. He accompanied Lehna Singh and Jamadar 
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Kliu&lihal yingli on the c'xpcditiou against Chowkl Kotlohrj in 1S25, and 
liis old frienchhip with the Eaja of that state had its effect in inducing 
him to suriender the fort, which was a strong one, and to accept a jagh, 
which the Jamadar pledged himself to obtain for him. After the death 
of Desa Singh Majithia, in 1 832, his son confirmed Mian Sitig/i in his 
jagir, and left him as Thannadar at Amritsar during his own absence in 
the Peshawar campaign. He also granted him, an additional cash pen- 
sion of 1,200 Bs. and jagirs of 1,550 Es. 

Oulai Singh, son of Mian Singh, entered the force of Lehna Singh 
Majithia, as a gunner in 1828, and was made a commandant in 1835. 
Up to the death of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, the Bhagowala chiefs had 
been merely feudal retainers of the Majithia Sirdars, but on the accession 
of Maharaja Slier Singh, Oulab Singh entered the regular army, and was 
made a Colonel of Artillery, with command of 11 guns, with a cash 
salary and jagirs of 2,110, Es. Under Kaja Hira Singh ho was made a 
General, and his pay was raised to 3,458 Es., being 1,000 Es. in cash and 
the villages of Eharabad and Luhaika yielding S,45S, Es., per annum. 
Under Jowahir Singh, his pay remained the samo ; hut be was in command 
of 12 guns. When Sirdar Lehna Singh Majithia retired from the Panjab 
before the seoond Sikh war, 6fnlab Singh wished to accompany him, but 
he was not permitted, and was appointed Magistrate of Gogaira where he 
was stationed when the Multan war broke out. At that crisis he remained 
faithful to Government. 

In 1853 Qulab Singh left the Panjab with Sirdar Lehna Majithia, 
to make a pilgrimage to Benares and other holy cities. He returned 
home the next year, and now holds a jagir of 2,500 Es, per annum. 
Sirdar Mian Singh holds a jagir of 3,000 Es. 



SIEDAR BEUP SINGH BEAGGA. 

Aeai>. 

( 

I 1 

Sirdar Amor Singh, Daughter, 

B. ]805. II. Nodh Singh, Majifchia, 


Sirdar Bhag Singh, Sirdar Budh Singh, 

B. 1808. n. 1846. 

__L 

Dari Singh, Daughter. Daughter. Partab GurmukU Knlta Daughter, 
B. 1852. Singh, Singh. Singh, M. Sirdar Thnliar 

I B. 1647. Singh, Attarivrnla 


Bhup Singh, lear Singh, Jiwan Singh. 

B, 1836. B. 1844. I 

Daughter, Karam Singh. Sant Singh, 

at. eon of Nihal * 

Singh, Bhnkowal.' 

H[$TOi»r OF THE FANIILr. 

The Bhagga family, though at the present time of small consider- 
ation, formerly possessed both wealth and power. Its founder was Aviar 
Singh, son of a Man Jat zamindar of the village of Bhagga in the 
Amritsar district, who, about tbeyear 1759, left bis village to seek 
his fortune. He adopted the Sikh faith, joined the Kanheya misl and set 
np as a robber. He was so successfallnliis new profession that he was 
joined by a considerable number of followers, the chief of whom was a 
man named Karam Singh. He overran and took possession of a large 
part of theGurdaspur District, including Sujanpur,Sakalghar, Dhaimkot, 
and Behrampur. He built a fort at Sukalgbar, where ho chiefly resided 
and where, in 1806, after a life spent in fighting, he ciuietly died in his bed, 
leaving his possessions, which he held intact till bis death, to his eldest 
son Mag Singh This chief was not,, like his father, of a warlike dispo- 
sition, and mads no attempts to extend Jits temtory, bat be was not the 
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less a remai’kablo man. Few of tlia Sikh barons could spell out a pago 
of the Granth or sign their names to a deed, but BImq Singh was an accom- 
plished scholar. He was master of both Persian and Sanskrit, he was a 
skilful painter and understood the art of casting guns. He only 
survived his father three years, and on his death a dispute arose 
about the succession. Desa Singh Majithia, son of Amar Singh’s sister, 
had always been warmly attached to Bhag Singjt, and now favoured the 
succession of Sari Singh, his son. The majority, however, supported 
Budh Singh, the brother, and declared that Mari Singh was illegitimate ; 
and Budh Singh took possession of the estates. But he did not hold 
them long, In 1809, Eanjit Singh demanded supplies from him for the 
Kangra expedition. The Bhagga Sirdar thought himself as good and as 
as strong as the Lahore Sirdar, and refused to give a man pr a rupee. 
Eanjit Singh accordingly marched against him, and after a severe 
struggle defeated him and seized all' the Bhagga territory. .This result 
was muoli aided by the defection of Desa Singh Majithia. He had not 
forgiven Bndh Singh for his triumph over Han Singh and went over to 
the enemy, whore his knowledge of the Bhagga position and resources 
were sc valuable, that, after tire affair was over, Eanjit Singh rewarded 
them by the grant of the Bhagga estates of Bhagowal and Sukalghar, the 
latter of which remained with the Majithia family till 1859, when, on 
the death of Sirdar Lehna Singh, it lapsed to-Governirent. 

, Eanjit Singh left to Budh Sirigh a jagir at Dharamkot,- worth 33,000 
Es-, which he held till his death, in 18^6. Eaja Lai Singh then resumed 
it, hut, on the representations of Sirdar Lehna Singh, a , jagir of 6,000 
Bs. was released as a maintenance to . Partab Singh, the only surviving 
son oi-Budh Sir^h, and his three widows. ■ But before the grant could 
be issued Partab Singh died without issue; and the Darbar then assigned 
3,300 Es. to Hari Singh and the ladies of the family. 

The three grandsons of Bhag Singh are now the only living represen- 
tatives of the family. Their father Hari Singh died in 1852., 



SIEDAE FATAI SINGH MAN OF MOGALCHAK. 

Bauja SiHsa, 
a. 1763. 



HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Jats of the Panjab are divided into some ninety tribes with number- 
less subdivisions. Of these, the three oldest and ftom whom many of the 
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oiliei's have dosoended are the tribes * Man^ Her and Bhullar. It ig 
mot known, with any certainty, whan the ancestors of the Man Jata 
emigrated to the Panjah.. They wore originally; Rajputs, and inhabited 
the country about Delhi ; and to this day, near Jaipur, Thakur Man Raj- 
puts are to be found. 

Of this tribe and caste are many femilics distinguished in Panjab his- 
tory. There is the Amritsar family of Mananwala ; the Gujranvvala 
family oi Mogalchak ; while to another branch Khan Singh Man,i of Mul- 
tan celebrityj and his gallant cousin Bhag Singh, belonged. Chief of the 
•Ramnagar branch was Sirdar Desa- Singh Man, Kardar of the Ramnagar 
Parganna, whose great grandson Ganida Singh, the only representative of 
the family, is living, in great poverty, at Amritsur. Of the Manblopd, 
also, are the once powerful houses of Bhagga and Malwa, now repre- 
sented by Sirdar Bhup Singh Dabbanwtda- and -Sirdar — S nni p Singh 
Malwai. , , ' 

Ladda, the founder "of the Mogalchak family, left Delhi in the year of, 
a great drought and famine, and settled in the waste country near Guj- 
rauwala, where he founded the little village of Man, and was made head- 
man over a circle- of 22 villages. This ofiSce of chowdhri remained 
in the family for many generations tilUbe declin.e_-of the Muham- 
^madan power. iVi/al’s, the fourth in- descent from founded the 

village of Nikka Man, but this soon passed out of his hands on a 9 C£)Tint of a 
foilure to meet the Government demand, and Mir Hamza, Governor of 
Imanabadj gave it to his brother Miraa Kilab, who destroyed it and hiiilt 
hard by a new village which he called Mogalchak. This village the Man 
family purchased later from the descendants of Mirza ' Kilah, and here 
they now reside. S^rja Sia^h ig .said to have been a follower of Sir- 
dar Charrat Singh Sukarchakia, but little is known about him. He 

* The ‘ mirasis’ or beraa state that 2^ Rejpul, tribes oarao first to the Fai^ab : the antira 
Man ond Her tribes and half the Bhntlar.' The last named is not numerons at the present day. 
Its villages ore fonnd ohlefly about Amrilsar and Ajoala. The Man ■ tribe is mamprpw about 
STaBsur, Amritsar, Gujranwala, and indeed throughout theMODjha ; while the chief BCttlciHent 
vf Qio let’ Jate ip iu, Ito Siroiipur ^iatriet. ' 
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died ml763j leaving four sons Jai SiugJii Mana SingJif Nai’ Siug/t and 
Pa/iar 

I. Pahar SingFi, thouj];li the youngest of the brothers, will be more 
conveniently treated of first; as he was the most distinguished, and it was 
ill a great measure through his assistance that his brothers rose in the world. 
He entered Charrat Singh’s service asa trooper ; but soon'distinguished him- 
self for energy and courage ; obtained a grant of the four villages Jokian, 
Kalerh, Sal andTakuan, worth 3,377 ils. and assumed the title of Sirdar. 
Under Sirdar Mahan Singh Sukarehakia his influence steadily increased, 
and ho obtained 11,000 Rs. of additional jagirs near Ramnagar. lie 
showed great gallantry in the mauy campaigns against the Chattahs ; and 
under Banjit Singh he served at Mtock, Baisa and elsewhere. At the 
tirUe of his death, in 1813, his jagirs amounted to upwards of two lakhs 
of rupees, subject to the service of 500 horse, 2 guns and 7 zamhurahs 
or camel swivels. 

PaMr Singh left one son Sari Singh a minor, and Sirdar Hnkma 
Singh Ohimmi was appointed his guardian. 47,000 Ks. of his father’s 
jagirs were released to him, subject to the service of 125 horse ; and when 
he become old enough to enter the army be was placed under Misr Diwan 
Chand, with whom he served at Bannu and Multan. He died of paralysis 
in 1821, being only twenty-two years of age. His two sons Jaggat 
Singh and Pariah SbigJt were, at their father’s death, infants, and the 
jagirs were consequently resumed ; with the exceptlon of 3,200 Rs. sub- 
ject to the service of 13 horsemen. In 1843, Jaggat Singh was appointed 
orderly officer of Raja Hira Singh, and Pariah ^ngh was made comman- 
dant in the Miwiwala regiment. Under the Darbar, Jaggat Singh was 
colonel of a cavalry regiment which formed part of Maharaja Dalip 
Singh’s body-guard, and during the disturbances of 1818-40, he, with 
his troops, remained faithful to Government. 

Jaggat Singh died in 1860, leaving two sons, Nihal Singh and 
Naraiti Singh aged respectively twenty-two and tliu’teen years at the time 
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of hisdeatli. Jaggat Singh was in tlic enjoyment of jagim wovtli 4jOOO Ka. 
Of these a portion have been resumed, and his sons hold, in perpetuity, 
1,637, Bs. being the mouza of Kalerb, and a share of Moghal Chak in the 
Gujranwala district. 

n. Nar Singh was a mialdar of the Sukarchakia confederacy, and 
fought under Mahan Singh at Manchar and Akalghar. He died young, 
and his three sons received allowances to the amount of 8,500 Ks. out of his 
jagirs. When Ratim Singh grew up, he was made adjutant in the Miwi- 
Avala regiment, and received estates in Gujranwala and Gurdaspur to tho 
value of 1,200 Us. He accompanied Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa to Kashmir, 
and was, in 1820, very severely wounded at Mangli in the Kashmir hills 
where Hari Singh was' reducing a strong fort defended by the mountain- 
eers. i'or his services on this occasion he received a grant of Kharak in 
Gujranwala and the command of a regiment. His brother Baghal Singh, 
about this time, was made adjutant in Dhonkal Singh’s regiment. Un- 
der Maharaja Kharrafc Singh, Rattan Singh was sent in the force of 
^u'dar Sham Singh to Kulu and Mandi, where he was engaged for nearly 
two years in reducing the hill tribes to obedience. Ho was created a 
General by Sirdar Jowahir Singh, and Kila Desa Singh and Naoshera were 
given him in jagir. Baghel Singh was, in 1845, made commandant in 
his old regiment. Rattan Singh fought throughout the Satlej campaign, 
and soon after its close he was reduced to the rank of Colonel, and Lis 
jagirs were reduced to 6,000 Es. with 1,000 Es. free of service. He was 
serving at Peshawar in October, 1848, when the troops there mutinied. 
Major G. Lawrence spoke well of him, and he appears to have done his 
beat to bring the mutineers to a sense of their duty, till the tide of rebel- 
lion became so strong that he was himself carried away hy it. His son 
Sant Singh, then thirty years old, also joined the rebels and fought 
throughout the campaign of 1848-49. Baghel Singh, who accompanied 
Major H. B. Edwardes to Multan, stood firm j but died early in 1849 at 
Hanad in the Dera Ismail Khan district. After annexation, the jagirs of 
Rattan Singh were resumed ; but he received a pension of 1,080 Es, t^hich 
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lapsed at his death in 1857 . Sant Sin^h is in receipt of a pension of 72 Rs., 
and also holds a share in Mouza Moglialchalc. Gulal Sinffh, third son of 
Rattan Singh, is a convert to Mahatnmadanism, and is not acknowledged 
by his family. 

III. Jai Singh married his daughter Mai Man to Mahan Singh 
Sukarohakia, and although this lady bore no children, yet the alliance 
very materially helped to build up the family fortunes. Under Ranjit 
Singh the family was very powerful, and at one time there were no less 
than twenty two members of it holding military appointments of trust 
and honour. Sirdar Jai Singh died young, but his sons were confirmed 
in possession of their father’s estates. Diwan Sing?i did not long survive 
his father, and Miht Singh the second son was killed in Kashmir in 
1814. Jodh Singh accompanied the Maharaja on many of his cam- 
paigns. At the rebellion of 1848-49 Jodh Singh^ who was a Colonel 
with jagirs worth 7,650 Rs. joined the rebels with his nephew Jamiyat 
Singh, but returned to Lahore before the end of the campaign. The 
jagirs of this branch of the family were resumed after annexation. Jodh 
Singh was allowed a pension of 720 Rs. which he still holds. 

Fatah Singh, son of Sirdar Diwan Singh, was originally one of 
Ranjit Singh’s orderlies. He was made adjutant of artillery, and under 
Sirdar Jowahir Singh commandant. After the Satlej campaign, Raja 
Lai Singh appointed him commandant in his cousin Budh Singh’s regi- 
ment on 1,800 Rs. a month. He was with his cousin during the distur- 
bances of 1848, and joined Captain Nicliolson at the same time with 
him. One third of his salary of 1,800 Us. was granted to him for life. 

In 1862, he was appointed Honorary Magistrate at Gujranwala. 

Anup Singh the eldest son of Jodh Singh entered the 1st Sikh Irregu- 
lar cavalry, afterwards better known as ' Probyn’s Horse,’ when it was first 
raised in August 1857, under the orders of Sir John Lawrence. After 
the fall of Delhi, Anup Singh accompanied the regiment to Oude and was 
present at the capture of Lukhnow in March, 1858, He served through 
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the whole of the Baiawarra campaign, in the hoi weather of 1858 j and ita 
the spring of 1 859 in the Traus G-ogra campaign. Where the fighting was 
the sharpest the lat Sikhs were always to be found; and among many 
brave men Anup SingJi distinguished himself for hia cool and determined 
courage. During the Hindostan campaign he was four times wounded, 
and had three horses wonnded under him. 

In January 1860, he volunteered for China with his regiment and 
served with great credit throughout the campaign. He was again wound* 
ed, and hia horse was again wounded under him. 

The regiment was present with the force, during the late disturbances 
bn the North 'Weat frontier ; and, on one occasion, when it was engaged 
with tlie Boiiaira, at Ambeyla, Amp Singh particularly distinguished 
himself and was very severely wounded in single combat with one of ;thB 
enemy. Tie has twice received the Order of V alour for bravery in the field 
and has been granted a jagir of 600 Rs. per annum. The services of 
Anup Singh deserve especial notice. He is one of the finest native officers 
in the army ; of undoubted loyalty, of conspicuous bravery, and a worthy 
representative of the old and gallant family to which he belongs, 
Gmiahh Singh, bis younghr brother, was allowed by the Commander-in- 
Chief, in compliment to Amip Singh, to enter his btother’s itegiment, 
when a child only ten years of age. 'G’anda Singh, son of Sher Singh, also 
enlisted in the regiment in 1857, aud served with the corps till its return 
from China in 1861. He then took his discharge, and is at pi'esent in ciyil 
employ at Gujranwala. Joala Singh, son of Fatah Singh entered the 
regiment with Anup Skgh. He was a very promising sbldier, and was 
killed in action at Nawabganj. 

IV. Ikana Singh, like his other brothers. Was a subordinate chief in 
the following of Sirdar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, from whoto he received 
the estates of Pindori Kalan, Pindori Khnrd and others. On his death in 
1807 his elder son Sadda Singh succeeded to all his'jagirs, and tothe com* 
hiand'of the'cdntingent. This young man distinguished himself in the 
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Kashmir campaign where he was four times wouuded, and received for hia 
services a share in the Manawar Ilaha worth 1^,000, Bs. Sadda Singh died 
childless, and Manawar, with other of his jagira, was resntned ; hut his bro- 
ther Amir Singh, the handsomest man in the Khalsa army, was made a 
General and large estates were granted to him. The third son Sham 
Singh was created a colonel, on 5,000 Bs. per annum, and Mtikm Singh a 
commandant. In 1840, Jmir Singh died without issue ; and Jiis jagir of 
11,000 Rs. was assigned to hia brother Siidh Singh with the rank of 
General. Amir Singh’s battalion, consisting of four iiihintry regiments, 
one cavalry regiment and two troops of artillery, was also placed under his 
command. Budi Singh had at this time been twenty-four years in the Sikh 
army. He had first entered it in 1816, as an orderly of the Maharaja, 
on 3,800 Bs. per annum, and this post he had held for five years. He 
had then, on his brother Sadda Singh’s death, received command of thirty 
horsemen, with a jstgir of 17,000 Es. and after this had been commandant 
and colonel, in General Oourt’s brigade, on 4,016 Bs, Under Maharaja 
Sher Singh his emoluments were reduced, for he was brother-in-law of 
Sirdar Attar Singh Sidhanwalia and Sher Singh’s policy, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, was to destroy the power of the Sindhanwalia 


house. 

Btdh SiajA served throughout the Satlej campaign, and shortly after its 
close he was reduced to the rank of a colonel in the Man battalion and sent 
with the Sher Singh brigade to assist Maharaja Gulah Singh in subduing 
the rebellion in that promce. Ho behaved admirably on this occasion. 

and, in 1847; was of great service to Major Kioholson at Gandghar, and 
later in the year to Major Abbott, in the Dhoond mountains, where he and 

hismenencampedinthesnowformanydayswithouta murmur. W mn 

the Multan rebellion broke out, Budh Sh^gh was stationed at Hassan Abdal 
with his corps. Every effort was made by the insurgents to seduce him. 

hyfalse accounts of theconfiscationofhisjaghs, by promises andbythreats; 

hut he stood firm, and when hia men, in spite of all efforts, went over o 
Sirdar Chattar Singh, he left them and joined Major Nicholson with 
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only hia horae and hia swotd. He fought gallantly, under that officer, 
against the rebels in the Margalla Pass, where he was severely wounded 
in the head, and it was found necessary to send him to Peshawar, where 
he was afterwards captured by the Sikhs aud kept under arrest until the 
- battle of Gujrat, when he regained his freedom. was almost 

the only Sikh leader who remained sincerely on the side of the British at 
that critical time. There were some able men wbo stood by the British 
heoause they saw that they wonid eventually win ; there were others 
who were faithful through hatred to the house of Attari. But Bttd/i Singh’s 
honesty did not depend upon political calculations. The Panjab proverb 
says, “ The Man Sirdars are gallant, handsome and true and Btidh 
Singh upheld the fame of his house. He was idolized by the army, aud 
the estimation in which he was held is seen by the efforts made by the 
rebels to induce him to join them. But though his friends and relations 
were in the rebel ranks ; though by loyalty he risked hia life, his fortune 
and his reputation ; yet he remained faithful to the end. 

On the return of peace, bis jagirs, amounting to 6,340 Rs. were con- 
firmed to bim for life, aud 1,040 Es. were released to his male heirs in 
perpetuity. This gallant officer died in October, 1856, leaving three sons, 
wbo reside at Mananwala in the Amritsar district, where a portion of their 
jagir lies. 

Sham Singh, brother of BuSh Singh, died in 1843, leaving one son 
Zehna Singh, who succeeded to the command of his father’s regiment. 
He joined the rebels in 1848, and his jagirs were consequently resumed. 
He receives from Croveinment a pension of 60 Bs. a month. 



THE KANHEYA FAMILY. 

I. — Jit SiSfiH. 


KnsiiAii, 

I 

I I i 

Jsi Singli, >7bauda Singli. Singba. 

B. 1789. D. 1759. 

! 

Outbakah Stngh, Bhnggali Singb. Niclhan Singh. Jlhag Singh, 

D. 1783. 

S. Mebtab Kour, 

U. M.B. KanjitSingb, 


D. 1813. 


Aoup Singb. 


Jit Singh, 
», 1814. 

J 

I 

Jaggat Singh, 
n. 1833. 


Samp Singb. 


Qnrdit Singb, 
B, 1827. 


Sham Singb, 
B. 1845. 


Hem Singb, 

Mohr Singb, 

Attar S ingb, 

Mebtab Singb. Megl Singh, 


Bam Singb, Harain Singh, 

It. 184C. B. 1847. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Kanheya luisl was at one time the most powerful of the Sikh 
confederacies, north of the Satlej. Its first leader was Jui Singh, the son 
of a Sindhu Jat cultivator named Kushali who lived at tlie village of 
Kanah; which had been founded by one of his tribe, some fifteen miles 
from Lahore. Erom the native village of its leader the confederacy 
took its name.* 


* Some of the country barda tell a romantic atoiy, to the effeot that when the young 
Jai Singh went to Amritsar to he baptized oa a Sikh, the oaaembled chiefa were ao atruck with 
his beauty that they nskod him from what mUage ho had come. “ I am of Kannh ” he said, 
" Well is your village named KaintiU ’’ was the reply “foryon resemble Kanheya bimsclf.” . 
Konheya, or Kanhia, ia one of the names of the hcautifnlKrishan, an incarnation of ViabniT. 
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Jai Singh and liis bvotlier Jlimda Singh joined the confederacy of 
Kapni' Singh, known as' the Eaizallajmxiaji Faiaosadpuria or Singpurla, 
about the year 1749. On the death of this chief the brothers retired to 
Sohian, the villege of Jai Singh's father-in-law, about nine miles from 
Amritsar ; collected a troop of about 400 horse, and took possession of 
the surrounding country. Jhanda was killed five years later in a 
fight with Nidhan Singh Randhawa, tit Eawalkotli, and his brother suc- 
ceeded tohi's share in the ebtafe, marrying the widow by the rite of ‘chad- 
dax dalna.’ Jai Singh soon became a powerful chief, and seized Nag ; 
Hokerian ; Haji j fiseriot ; Uthian and other Awan villages, while his 
auhordinateS and associates all won jagirs for themselves. Among the 
following of Jai Singh were many well known names' Amar Singh 
and Jhanda Singh Bhagga ; Lakha Singh Kanhowala ; Amar Singh 
Karikra j Budh Singh of Dharamkot ; Jhanda Singh Kerch and others. 

In 1759', Desan^ the widow of Jlmida Singh and wife of Jai Singh 
gave hirth to a son, Guriahh Singh, who was married, when nine years 
of age, to Sada Konr, daughter of Dasonda Singh of Alkolwala. 

tfhe leader of one great section of the ICanheya misl was Hakikat 
Singh Sangatpuvia} a rival of Jai Singhf hut nevertheless bis friend and 
aasfOciate ih. many expeditions. In 1763, after Ahmed Shah had retired 
from the Panjab, having totally defeated. the, Sikhs near Ludhiana and 
destroyed the holy temples at Amritsaf, these chiefs, allied with Jassa 
Singh Ahldwalia, Hari Singh Bhangi, and J assa Singh Batngharia, attack- 
ed the Pitthan town of Easstif Whieh they captured and sacked after 
a month’s feiege. Soon after this Jas quarreled with Hari Siflgh 
Bbatigi, and fo'tight him heat Imartahad. Neither party could claim the 
tiatery, and M Singh then marched to Sithind, ravaging the country as 
he passed and was present in the great battle where 2eiu Khan was 
defeated and slsin, aud from which the Sikhs date their existence as a 
nation < 

In 1773, Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu, a tributary of Sirdar Jhauda 
Singh Bhengiy quarreled with hiS eldest son Brlj Raj Deo, whom he 
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d'esil'ed' to exclude' ffom' the succesaion iu favouE of hia youngest son Mian 
iDulil' Singh- Bi'ij JESaj Deo.' called to his assistance Jai Singh and Hahikat 
Singh iCanheya and Charrat Singh Sutarchakia ; ■while the Eaja sum- 
moned Jhanda Singh and all thfiBhanigi chiefs. The rival forces- took up 
fheir position on either' side) of the Basanti, and for some months fought 
wifh varying success. The death of Charrat- Singh from tlie bursting of 
hie gun gave the advantage at- length to the Bhangis, and the Kanhoya 
chiefs then determined to assassinato dhanda Singh. They heavily bribed 
a-Mashi sweeper^ who ahot him. dead as he rvas riding, attended by only 
three horsemen, through the camp. The death of Jhanda Singh ended 
the’ quarrel. The rival forces retired from 5ammn, which became tributary 
to Hakikat Singh. 

The next year Jai Singh and Hakikat Singh built the quarter at Am- 
ritsar, still known as the Kanheya Eatralrfund soon after thre Jai Singh^ 
with a large force, escorted the young Mahan Singh, son d Charrat Singh, 
to Badrukh, where he was married fo the daughter of Qajpaf Smgb of 
Jheend. 

Oq the death of Nawab Sef -All Khan, the Muhammadan governor 
of Eaagra, in n7i’t Raja Sansar Chand of Katoch laid sioge to the cele- 
brated fort, but was unable to reduce it. He then invited Sirdar Jai Singh 
to assist him } and Garlmhh Singh was accordingly sent, with Sirdar Baghol 
Singh and a considerable force. It was not long, however, before Gur- 
lahsh Singh saw that he who possessed the Kangra fort must be master of 
all the hill country, and determined to win it for himself. He persuaded 
the Eaja to offer the garrison very favourable terms; free pardon, money 
and lands ; and by hints of the Raja’s treacherous intentions ho induced 
the besieged to allow his troops to take possession, that their obtaining 
what was promised might be assured. Both parties were thus duped; 
Garbahh Singh occupied and hold the fort, and Sanaaar Chand had to retke. 
Previous to this some of the hill states had been tributary to &irdai 
Hakikat Singh, but Jat Singh now became paramount and all the hill 
chiefs sought his alliance. 
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The Rattighariaa and Jianlieyas had been fast friends in old days, but 
Jai Singh and Jassa Singh had quarreled about the Kasaur prize money, 
and the former joined the Ahluwalia and Bhangi chiefs in expelling 
Jassa Singh from the Panjab.* Eaja Ranjit Deo died in 1780, and his 
son Brij Raj Deo succeeded .him. The new prince wished to win back 
some of his territory from the Bhangis, and asked Hakikat Singh to assist 
him. Neither Jai Singh nor Haidkat Singh much - liked the busi- 
ness, for the Bhangis were their friends, andJa* Singh had recently mar- 
ried the daughter of Bhag Singh Hallowalia a Bhangi • chief, hut they 
marched to Karianwala, which after some fighting was taken posses- 
sion of hy the Raja. The Kanheya chiefs soon left their now ally, 
and went over to the Bhangis, and Hakikat Singh, with Gujar 
Singh and Bhag Singh Hallowalia, retook Karianwala and invaded Jam- 
mu. Sirdar Mahan Singh Sukatchakia, who professed the greatest affec- 
tiou for Brij Raj Deo, with whom he had exchangertiubans, hurried up 
from Eamuagar, where he had been engaged with the Chattnhs, and 
attacked the camp of Hakikat Singh, kit was repulsed with loss. He 
then, with the Eaja, called Jai Singh and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia to 
his help^ These chiefs came and tried to arrange terms, hut finding this 
hopeless, returned to Amritsar. Mahan Singh was now obliged to submit ; 
and the Raja agreed to pay a tribute of 30,000 Es. to Hakikat Singb ; 
who, six months later, finding that the payment of the tribute was evaded, 
proposed to Mahan Singh to join him in’ an attack on Jammn, dividing 
the booty between them. To this the Sukarchakia chief, forgetting his 
friendship with the Raja and the exchanged turbans, readily consented. 
He marched to Chapral, while Hakikat Singh took the road to Zaffarwal. 
But Mahan Singh kept faith with none of his allies. Finding that the 
Eaja had fled and that he was strong enough to act alone, he plunder- 
ed and burnt the city and 'palace of Jammu, and retired to the plains 
with great spoil. Hakikat Singh thought of revenge for this treachery, 
but was taken ill and died shortly afterwards. ' 


* Vide Siidar Mnugal Siagli BarngliaTla. 
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When Jai Sing A heard of the sack of Jammu and the death of Haki- 
kat Singh he was very indignant. He prevented Jaimal Singh, son of 
Hakikat Singh, from going to Gujranwala, whither Mahan Singh had 
invited him, and threatened the Snkarchakia chief with his vengeance, 
and in 1783, he marched against Jandiala, and plundered Kassulpur and 
Mandiala, and then attached the possessions of Wazir Singh and Bhag- 
wan Singh theNakkai chiefs, connections of Mahan Singh, and compelled 
them to suhinit. At the Diwali of 1784 Mahan Singh went to Amritsar 
and tried hard to make peace with Jai Singh^ but in vain. He was 
threatened with imprisonment if he did not restore the Jammu spoil, 
and was treated with so much rudeness that he fled from Amritsar, de- 
termined on revenge. There were many ready to join him in an attack 
on the Kanheya chief. Chief of these were Sansar Chand of Katoch 
and Jassa Singh Eamgharia who had been wandering for years an exile 
in the wastes of Harriana. The allies marched to Battala and about 
eight miles from that town were met by Gwhakah SingA who offered them 
battle. For six hours the fight was continued, till an arrow, shot hy 
one of Guru Sundar Das’ men, struck GuriakaA Singh in the breast and 
wounded him mortaliy, and the Kanheya troops, having lost their leader, 
were completely routed. 

Jai Singh was so distressed at the loss of his son that he made no 
further resistance. Kangra he gave up to Sansar Chand, and restored 
to Jassa Singh Eamgharia his old possessions ; while to cement friend- 
ship with Mahan Singh he betrothed MeAfah Kour, daughter of his dead 
son, to the youthful Eanjit Singh afterwards Maharaja of the Panjab. 
The betrothal took place in 1785, and the marriage at the close of the 
next year. 

Jai Singh never recovered his former power, and died in 1789, when 
his daughter-in-law Sada Kour became head of the Kanheya misl. Men- 
tion has been made elsewhere of the ability, the uuscrupulousness and the 
intrigues of this woman. It was through her assistance mainly that 
Eanjit Singh became master of the Punjab, and she retained a large por- 
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tion of tli 0 Kanlloya estates till 1820, when her greedy son-in-law made 
an excuse for seizing them all. 

E&mt Singh, the nOphew of Sirdar Jai Singh, had received the grant 
of the Ilaka dfBiukhanwata, worth 40,000 Es. after the capture of Kassur, 
and this he retained Under Eanjit Siflgh. He fought, with that chief, 
against KaSsur, during the last campaign of 180'?, and reOeived anotlier 
estate at Khodian, worth 10,000 Es. He died in 1820. His son Mohr 
Singh fought at Multan and in Kashmir, and in 1821, he waS stationed 
at Pul Kanjri and 'Waniki to watch the ferries. He died St the last nained 
place in 1823. To his sons, who were employed on the same service, 
30,0'00'Ea. oftheir father’s estate was assigned. Sarii^ Singh died in 1832, 
and the jagir was given by the Maharaja to Kahn Singh Banka. The 
Village of Eukhahwala alone was left to the family, but the next year the 
village of Kali was granted to AUar Singh’s seven widows, and this they 
still hold. The sons of Attar Singh made many applications to Maharaja 
Sher Singh for the release of the estate, hut in vain. Both, with their 
cousin Singh, served in the Ghorcharahs till 1846, when the general 
reductions were made after the Satlej campaign, 

The village of Enkhanwala is confirmed to the family in perpetuity ; 
and here they now reside. The village of Kali will he resumed as the 
shares fall in. 



THE KANHBYA FAMILY. 

II. Sirdar Kesha Singh. 

B^onjiL SisGU. 


Iliikikut Singh, Huhtith Singh. Mitiiudn i^nigh. 

I). 1782. j 

Jatinal Singh, Fatah Singh. 

D. 1812. 

I 

i I I 

Chanda Singh, Ranjib Singh, 11. Chand ICour, 

11.1961. u. 1803. S. U. R. Rharak Singh, 

I 1>. 1842. 


Eeara Isrn Singh, Daughter, Daughter, 

Singh, B. 1850. ir. Kahn Sihgb, ' br. HaCraj Singh, 

B. 1836. u. D. of Amar Behlolpur. Bandak. 

|, Singh, Bhagga, 

Jamal Singh, 

B. 18.66. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

A considerable portion of the history both of the Kanheya mfel and of 
Sirdar MaMkat Siiigk has been given at Some length in the preceding 
statement, (Jit Singh K.'inheya), and does not require repetition here. 
Bahihat SingJt, was the son of a Sindha Jat cultivator of the village of 
JulUa, only a few miles from Kauah whore Jai Singh fCanheya was born. 
Both Jai Singh and HaUka6 Bingh were in the service of Kaput Singh 
Siugpuria, and both, on bis death, set Up as indepeudent chiefs. To the 
latter fell Kalanur, Burah, Dalbob> Kahnghai', Adalatghar, Patiiankof, 
Miittu and many other villages. Under him fought the Sang^tpurii* 
Sirdars; Sahib Singh Naniki; Dial Singh' and Sant Singh Dadu- 
puria ; Desa Singh Moliiil ; (Jhet Siugh Baimod ; Sahili Singh Tara- 
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gharia, and aicany others. In 1/60^ JlaMial Sinr/h, having destroyed 
Churiaiiwaln, built on the mins the village of Sangatpuria and the fort 
of Fatahghavj which he named after his nephew. MeUal Singh, who 
possessed a large share of his brother’s estatesj huilt a fort hard by, wliieh 
lie named Cbittorgbar. 

Sirdar Hakihat Singh died in 17&2, and bis only son Jaimal Singh, 
a boy eleven years of age, succeeded to his estates. This chief did not 
do much to extend the Kanbeya possessions, bat he held his own and 
did not lose any of them. In 1812 he died, leaving no son, and Eanjit 
Singh determined to seize the wealth supposed to be stored in Fatah- 
ghur. He sent thither one Ram Singh on a pretended mission of condo- 
lenoo to the widow, hut no sooner was the ofScer admitted than he took 
possession in the name of the Maharaja. 

Three months later the widow of Jaimal Sin g?i gave birth' to a son, 
and in favour of this infant, named Ckanila Singh, the Maharaja released 
a portion of the estate, of the value of 16,000 Rs, 

A few mouths before his death Jaimal Singh had married his only 
daughter Chand Kour, a girl of ten years of age, to Kliarrak Singh, son 
of the Maharaja, and heir to the throne of the Panjab. The marriage 
was celebrated with the greatest splendour, at Fatahghar, on the 6th 
February, 1813. It was attended by the chiefs of Kythal, Nabha and 
Jheend, and by Colonel Ocbterlony, Agent of the Governor General. 

In February, 1821, Chand Kour gave birth to a son, who was named 
Nao Nihal Singh ; and on the death of the great Maharaja, in June, 
1839, her husband Kharrak Siugh ascended the throne. 

Kharrak Singh was a man of strong passions and weak intellect. 
Superstitious and regular in the discharge of his religions duties, he was 
yet addicted to many degrading vices j- unforgiving and vindictive, he 
-was entirely in the hands of the favourite of the hour. His peaceful 
■succession was in a great measure owing to Raja Dbyau; Siugh, who gave- 
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out that Eanjit Singh, on his death-bed, had named Kharrak Singh to 
succeed him, and had chosen him, Dhyan Singh, as Minister, 

Dhyan Singh had been almost absolute during the last years of 
Ranjit Singh’s life, and ho was determined that his power should not 
now decline. It was thus essential for him to have on the throne a 
prince who would consent to be led by his minister and who would not 
himself aspire to rule. Dhyan Singh had a still dearer ambition than 
this. His eldest son Hira Singh had been the darling of the old 
Maharaja. He was allowed a chair in the presence, when all others, 
except two or three of the most holy Bhais, vvere compelled to 
stand ; without him the Maharaja could not go to sleep ; without 
him he never went out to take the air. Hira Singh had thus been 
brought up like the Maharaja’s own child, and as such he was regard- 
ed by the Khalsa army. Was it then too bold an ambition to hope that 
some day he might rule the Fanjab as king ; with Dhyan Singh, his 
father, as his chief adviser, holding all real power in the state ; with one 
uncle, the gallant and debauched Raja Suchet Singh, commander>in>chief^ 
and the other, Gulab Singh, ruling all the hill countiy. Then, in firm 
alliance with the Rahul Amir and the court of Nepal, the Dogra family 
of Jammu might become the most powerful in all India, and found a 
dynasty for itself, 

Maharaja Kharrak Singh was found more difficult to lead than the 
minister had imagined. He hated Dhyan Singh and gave to Sirdar Chet 
Singh Ba;jwa all his confidence. This favourite well knew that so long 
as Dhyan Singh lived bis position was an unsafe one, and conspired 
with the French Generals, who were bitterly opposed to the Dogra 
family, against his life. But Dhyan Singh was not to be defeated on his 
own ground of intrigue. He induced Rani CJiand Kour and Nao Nihal 
Singh to admit the necessity for Chet Singh’s removal, by urging upon 
them that should hia conspiracy succeed aU power would fall into the 
hands of Chet Singh and the French ; and it was determined to assassinate 
the obnoxious favourite that very nisht. The Raja won the palace guards 
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over to his siJe, and eiiteriog the fort by the Bhaiya Dyalwain gate, one 
hour before dawn, with Prince Nao Nihal Singh, Gulab Singh, Suchet 
Singh, Attar Singh, Sindhanwalia, Fatah Singh Man and some others, slew 
Chet Singh in the sleeping apartments of the Maliaraja himself. 

After this murder, committed on the 9th October, 1839, ICharrak 
Singh’s reign was virtually over. It continued the fashion for his son to 
ask his directions and orders, winch wore carried out if the minister and 
the Prince concurred | and if not, they were disregarded ; he was allow- 
ed to retain the form and pomp of kingship, and received Mr. Clerk 
Agent Governor General, in May, 18 tO, with great state, covered with 
jewels and wearing the famous Koh-i-nur diamond, hut all power was gone 
from him, and during the last four months of his life he was never con- 
sulted on any matter of state and remained in the fort a prisoner in all 
but the name. 

Eaja Dhyan Singh now found a new danger to his power in Prince 
Nao Nihal Singh. Tiiis young mm was high spirited and bold, and 
though disliked hy the Sirdars was loved hy the army, which hoped to see 
him rival the military exploits of his grandfather. This too was the 
prince’s own ambition. He does not appear to have shown any particular 
ability, bathe was headstrong and impatient of control, and Dhyan Singh’s 
influence over him decreased day by day j and the Kaja began to fear 
that when lie succeeded to the throne he might choose some new minister, 
whoso removal might prove more diiEcuU than that of Chet Singli had been. 
From the beginning of September the life of Kharrak Singh, who had 
always been of a weakly constitution, had been despaired of by the 
physicians. During October he rapidly sank, and on the 4th Novem- 
ber, he died, aged thirty-eight. Ills end was accelerated, according to 
the general belief, by poison administered by the orders of Dhyan 
Singh and with the knowledge of his sou. But even if Nao Nihal Singh 
had no such share as this in his father’s death, he had certainly hastened 
it by his und^tiful and ciwl conduct. To the last the dying, monarch 
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had thought of his sou with love, and had sent message aftei* message 
calling him to his side. But Nao Nihal Singh iievov went. He was 
eager for the timo whon the death of the father he despised would leave 
him uncontrolled master of the state, and when the news reached him, 
when hunting at Shahbilor, that the Mahar.'ijn was de;td, he had not the 
decency to conceal his satisfaction. 

Tiie next day, tlie 5th Xovember, t!i3 Ii >dy of Kliarral: Singh 
was burnt on the plain beyond the Uoshnui gate of the h’ort. With 
it were also burnt tUo beautiful Riiii Isav ICour, sisl.'U" of Sirdar 
Matigal Siugh Sindliu and three shave girls. Nan JTilial Singh attoiuh.'il 
the ceremony, hut before the body was euticely consumed, faint witli the 
heat of the sun, retired to perform his ahlutions in the branch of the 
river EavL that flowed by the fort. He returned on foot towards the 
palace, followed by the whole court, holding the hand of ilurn ITdliain 
Singh his inseparable oompauion, eldest sou of Baja Hulab Singh. As he 
approached the gateway he called for water to drink. None was at 
hand, and all the bottlea of sacrei Ganges water whioh hail been 
brought to sprinkle on the funeral pile were empty. The superstitious 
Sirdars whispered that this was au evil omen, but the Prince laughed 
and passed on. As ho stepped beneath the archway, down fell the b.aLtle- 
ments, beams, stone aud brick work, with a trcme'idous craali. It was 
all over in a moment. Mian Udliarn Singh was extrioated from the 
rubbish with his neck broken, quite deal ; Nao Nihal Singh’a left arm 
was broken and his skull fractured. U 5 breathed heavily, but neither 
moved nor spoke, llaja Dhyan Singh who had been clasc b'hind when 
the catastrophe occurred, and who was himsjlf grazjd by the tailing 
mass, called up a palanquin, of which thare were many waiting, and 
placing the Prince in it had him carried into the marble gardon-lionse 
svhere Ranjit Singh had been used to hold his morning darbar, and the 
great gates of the Hazuri Bigh were shut and locked. No one but Fakir-s 
Azizuddin and Nuruddin, and Bhais Ram Singh and Govind Run were 
allowed to enter, and within an honv Nao Nihal Singh had breathed hw last. 
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Raja Dhyan Siugli was not, however, at a loss. He sent a message 
to summon Prince Slier Singh who was shooting at Kanliwan, some* 
eighty miles from Lahore ; and placed relays of blood horse-s along the 
road to bring him in with all possible speed. Ha sent information to 
Maltan, Peshawar, Mandi and elsewhere, that the Prince was but slightly 
hurt ; and he wrote a letter to the Agent of the Governor General in the 
name of the Prince and as if dictated by him, saying that he was much 
hurt hut hoped that he might recover, and on the 6th the Haja sent a 
chief to Amritsar to spread the report that the Prince was much better. 
For some time the corpse lay in a tent of shawls within the garden 
house, but was removed into the fort at night, and placed in one of 
the inner apartments.- Dhyan Singh made- all arrangements for securing 
the forts of Lahore and Govindgarh, till, at noon on the 7th, Prince 
Slier Singh arrived ; concealment was no longer necessary, and the death 
of Nao Nihal Singh was proclaimed. 

The death of the Prince^ left t-wo claimants for the vacant throne. 
The first of these was Prince Sher Singh, reputed son of Maharaja Ranjit 


• The account ol the fleath of Nao Nihal Siogh given in the text has been taken from the 
statements of Sn! Mill Singh, Col. Chat Singh, Bhai Fatah Singh, Diwan Battan Chand 
and other eyewitnesses, and from the ofBeial reports submitted to Government. Colonel Chet 
Singh was on guard at the spot where the accident occurred ; Bhai Fatah Singh, the chief 
priest of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s tomb, was seated with Fakir Nuruddin on the roof imme- 
diatoly overlooking the gatcivay. He saw the parapet fail ; the Prince and the Mian struck 
down ; and lie also saw Raja Dhyan Singh, who was only two paoes behind, struck by the 
falling bricks on tbo arm. Oivvan Rattan Cliand D.arhiwala was walking in the procession 
but a few yards behind tlie IVinuo. He came up Immediately the accident had happened, and 
Haw the Frince's liood smashed in and the brain oozing from the wound and from his ear. Uo 
Was then insensible and dying. 

There ate some well informed and able men, intimately acquainted with the intrignes of 
the time, who have openly aecnsod Raja Dhyan Singh as the murderer of the Prince. It is 
asserted by them that the parapet was thrown down by his orders ; that Udham Singh, bis 
nephew, was saeriflcod to give a greater oppearnnee of nccidout to the oatastrophe ; that 
the palanquin was in waiting to carry away the wounded or dead Prince, and even that Baja 
Hira Singh, seated on the top of the opposite gateway, most have given the signal for the 
parapet to bo thrown down. It is also said that the Prince was only slightly wounded by the 
fell of Ih* parapet and kliat ho was afterwards heard to ask for water; that he was hurried 
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Singh, but in reality the son of one Nihala, a chintz weaver of Mokerian, 
from whom he was purchased by Mai Seda Konr, to palm off upon Banjit 
Singh as the son of her barren daughter Ban! Mehtab Bour. Sher 
Singh had, however, been always acknowledged by the Maharaja as his 
son, and a large party were ready to support his claims to the throne. 
He was at this time a man of thirty-three years of age, handsome and 
well made, a brave and dashing loader in the held and popular with the 
army ; but of debauched habits, irresolute and infirm of purpose, and 
without the ability and energy needed to govern a people excitable as the 
Sikhs. 

The second candidate for power was Mai Chand Kour, widow of 
Maharaja Eharrak Singh. 


into the palanquin, canted into the fort and loehed np in an inner room, where only tha 
physician and the Baja were admitted ; and that here the Prince wot really mnrdered. 

This story isnnsopportedby a shadow of proof, and the moreattentirely it is considered the 
more impaseihle it will appear. It was natural of coorae to attribute so sudden a death of one so 
high in statioh to intrigue and conspiracy. Princes do not die often by accident in natire 
states. But there is no evidence to convict Baja Bbyan Singh of the crime. He has onongh 
blood on his bands without false aocusatians being added. It may bo admitted that the Baja 
had few scrnplea when his ambitious sebemea were in question ; and the fact of his nephew 
sharing the fate of his victim would have given him but little concern. But it is incredible 
that so great a master of intrigue should have resorted to so clamsy and brntal on expedient 
aa throwing a parapet wall upon the Prince, before the whole court, when the aubordinate 
actore in the conspiracy nauet have been detected, ( for search was instantly made) and the 
share of the Baja discovered. fVere there not atbonsand opportunities of making away with 
the Prince, by poison or dagger; when there would be no danger of detection, and when the 
Baja would not be compromised by the help and knowledge of others ? These methods would 
ho sure ; the fail of a parapet was uncertain. The signal given a moment too soon or too 
late j a step of the Prince backwards or forwards and the plot would have failed. With 
reference to the presence of the palanquin, it may he mentioned that, in a royal procession, 
elephants, led horses, and pslanqnins were always in attendance ; that it was one of these the 
Baja snmmoned, that the Prince called for water immediately before the accident and this 
may have given rise, in a time of excitement and distrust, to the story that he was heard 
to ask for water after he had been struck down. 

Those who assert that the Prince was at first but slightly wounded and that he was t&nr> 
dered afterwards within the fort, must be aware that they thus aeease Pakir Ifitraddin of 
being a sharer in the crime. He never left the Prince from the time that the wall fell till his 
death. But to those who know the Fakir’s gentle and amiable disposition ; his loyalty to the 
house of the great Maharaja ; his devoted love to the young Prince, such a supposition appears 
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When the death of her son took place she was at her ancestral village 
of Fatakgarh. She retamed to Lahore on the SthNovemher, only to find 
that Raja Dhyan Singh had outwitted her, and had won oversome of the 
chiefs to agree to the succession of Prince Sher Singh. OJia/nd Kovtr^ finding 
affairs thus unfavourable, attempted a compromise. The first plan that 
she and her counsellor Bhai Ram Singh proposed was that she should 
udoptRajaHira Singh, son of Dhyan Singh, and place him on the throne. 


aonstToua. I'akir t^nruddin, too, ab thU time was on bad tenna vritb tbe Baja. Chet Singh, 
whom tbe Baja had mardered, woa the friend of B'akii'B Nnruddin and Azizuddin, and' they 
tiBTor forgave Dhyan Singh or truated him aftorwards. Why then ahould Nurtiddin nmrder 
the PrinoB he loved, to gratify the Euja ha hated 9 The only others who wore admitted into 
the Haziirl Bagh were Bhai Ram Singh, Bhiu Govind Ram and Paklr Azizuddin . The two 
former were brothara, and Ham Singh was the confidential minUtei of the Prince with whose 
life his power would cease, Ha was entirely opposed in policy to Dhyan Singh as was his 
brother Qovind Ram. Tot if the Prince was murdered in tha fort these must have been the 
murderers, these the accompliees of the Baja. 


Tho only roaaon for the mystery which shrouded the death-bed of the Prince was the 
necessity which Dhyan Singh felt for keeping tbe fatal news from being generally ktrown 
until tho arriral of Sher Singh. If there hod been an orgonizod plot the Baja would Imvo 
taken oarc that Sher Singh should have been present in Lahore at the time of the catastrophe. 
Tho absence of Sher Singh proves the innocence of tho Baja. 

The story of the conspiracy haa originated inabeUef that tho death of Nao Hihal Singh 

was ttscessacy to the development of the Dogra policy. But, although Hlra Singh could 

nwrt hope for the ffivono while Nao, Nihnl Singh was aUve, yet tbe diath of the Prince, at 

thw time, was m no way dc*od by the Raja. Tha time for Hira Singh to be brought forward 

of tbe three succeeding months, hie name was only 

Shad so^^ a “ ■‘P«-lble candidate for the thrm^ S 

Riga had some mfiaeuoe over NaoHihal Singh; but at this time he had nor^tk s? 

Srngh, Who was a military leader, popular with the troops, and who mLht be ^ 

able to stand witUimt his aid. Beside* it i i. expected to bo 

MXour might not obtafo powerJlL IT"? , 
say that the Raja raised Sher Sfogh to the throne ta order *toTt! 

assertioB. OhyuR Singh did not oraate difficulties ibaro the nfollm 

andSher Singh was oventaally assassinaS brthe ZdbanwJr^^^ 

Dhyan Singh. The death of Nao Nihal Sinoh w*. ti, * , ' 8M“wee of 

bolallen the Hnja. He erfrieated himself by the strLih ShT “f 

less a calamity. ^ senins, bat It wa? neverthc.. 

pnniahes great crime. These 
thatrt was when returning from the funeral pile of the father h* a k f, i i 

^ the-PanJabwere within 
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TliU waa declitxed by the oppogite party who proposed iastead that she 
should marry Sher Singh. This she rejected with dUdain and offered 
to achnowledge Sirdar Attar Singh Sindhanwalia as her heir. This 
proposal waa received, as might have been imagined, with greater cold- 
ness than even the former ones ; and the Bani then declared that Sahib 
Konr, Qilwali, widow of her son Nao Nihal Singh, was tirree months 
gone with child. This announcement changed the aspect of affairs. The 
question was now not of a sovereign but a regent, and it was doubts 
fnl whether the Rani or the Prince would win the day. 

On the side of the Mai ( as Kani GhanS Kour was called ) were Bhala 
Ram Singh and Q-ovind Ram ; Sirdars Attar Singh, Lehna Singh and 
Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia 3 Patah Singh Man ; (general Golab Singh 
Povindia ; Shaikh GhulamMohiuddin 3 Jamadar Khushhal Singh and Ge- 
neral Tej Singh. With the Prince were Sirdars Faitah Singh Ahlnwalia ; 
Dhauna Singh Malwai 3 Sham Singh Attoriwala 3 the three Jammu Rajas, 
Dhyan Singh, Golab Singh, SuchetSingh ; Bhai Quraadkh Singhj Fakir 
Azizuddini' and the French Generals Ventuia and Court. Among the 
ueutrsds were the crafty Dina Nath and the timid Sirdar Lehna Singh 
Majithia. Nor was the policy of the chiefs above named or tbeir ad- 
herence to their party at all constant, or unwavering. The Jammu Rajas, 
though their policy and their interests were really the same, appeared 
now to adopt one side, now the other ; while Khushhal Singh and Tej 
Singh were ever ready toi change to that party which seemed most able 
to enricb them. Few of the Sirdars had much interest in either candi- . 
date. Mai CianS Kour was not popular, as her chief adviser was Bhai 
Ram Singh, who in the days of Nao Nihal Singh had been so obnoxious 
to the chiefs by reducing their jagirs and increasing their contingents. 
Those who supported her did so in the hope that with a feeble zanana 
government they might retain thatiod^ud^se; of a]nthjjj:i.ty-,.tH love 
and boest of a Sihb, which they hud enjoyed during the le^'. year of 
Rapjit Singh’s life. The Sindhanwalia chiefs who' were her firmestallies, 
at the beginning of November, absent from Lahore ; AjU Singh, 
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who was said to be her lover, being engaged in the Kuln and Mandi 
campaign and Attar Singh being at Hardwar. The latter, shortly followed 
by his nephew, arrived at Lahore about the 12th November, just after 
the Mai had proposed another scheme for uniting the parties. This was 
that she should adopt Partab Singh, eldest son of Sher Singh, thus 
attaching the Prince to her government, while it would remove the ob- 
ijection felt to him on account of his spurious birth ; but this, like 
every other plan, failed, and the faeliug in Lahore grew strong that a 
co-regency of the Prince and the Mai, during the pregnancy of the 
young widow, was the only way of obtaining union, the acts of the regents 
being controlled by a national ooundl of chiefs. 

This arrangement was in some measure modified, and on the 20th 
it was agreed that Mai Cha/nd Kmr should be the chief authority in the 
state ; that Sher Singh should be President of the council of chiefs and 
have command of the army, while Dhyan Singh should be minister. 
This clumsy maohinery could only break down ; and every one 
expected that it would. But Dhyan Singh wanted to gain time, and 
made all swear to maintain this form of government. A week, however, 
saw its abandonment. It was found impossible to be carried out in 
practice, and every day brought with it the danger of a collision. Both 
parties occupied the fort ; the Mai, the inner apartments ; the Prince, the 
Hazuri Bagh and the outer portion. He occasionally went out in state, 
and CMnd Kaur more than once thought of closing the gates against his 
return. The mode of conducting business was equally anomalous. The 
early Darbar was held in Sher Singh’s presence, in the marble garden 
house in the Hazuri Bagh ; then the ministers retired to a conference in 
the Shish Mahal j and, lastly, waited on the Mai in the Samman Burj. 

Baja Dhyan Singh now appeared to be won over to the side of 
Chand Kour^ it was said through the advocacy of Baja Qulab Singh 
to whom the Mai had promised the restoration of Manawar, but the 
minister intended to show both parties how idle it was for them 
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to hope to stand without his assistance.' A final agreement was accord- 
ingly drawn up, on the 27th November, by which Sher Singh , was to 
retire to his jagir at Battala for eight months, leaving hia son , Fartab 
Singh a member of the council. Mai Ohmd Kour was to remain regent 
until the birth of Sahib Roar’s child, when other arrangements were 
to be made. This agreement was signed by Rajas Dhyan Singh and 
Gulab Singh; Sirdar Lehna Singh Majithia; Attar Singh Sindhan- 
walia; Fatah Singh Man; Mangal Singh, Sindhu; Tej Singh; Sham 
Singh Attariwala ; Dhanna Singh Malwai ; Jamadar Khushhal Singh ; 
Bhais Earn Singh and Gurmukh Singh ; Fakir Azizuddin ; Diwad 
Dina Nath, and Shaikh Ghularh Mohiuddin. Both parties, cajoled by 
Eaja Dhyan Singh, were fully represented in the deed, and Prince Sher 
Singh, ' seeing resistance hopeless, and not understanding the policy of 
the Raja, retired to Battala, where he waited his opportunity for 
action. ' • , - 

The counsellors of the Mai wpreTiotloT^in discovering their weakness. 
The Raja scarcely ' ever attended Darhar, but spent his time in hunting 
and shooting ; while day by day the country grew more unquiet ; the 
roads became insecure, crime largely inereaaed and the outlying frontier 
districts were preparing to rebel. Dhyan Singh had now convinced 
himself that the Government could not be carried on without him, but 
he wished to conviuce the counsellors of the Mai of the same fact, and 
accordingly on the 2nd January, 1841, he left for Jammu. Ruin now 
fast came - on the Government. The army began to mutiny; the gene- 
rals would not obey orders, und one week after the Raja’s departure, 
expresses were sent off by Mai Ciand Kour and Bhai Ram Singh, by 
the hand of Misr Lai Singh, Fatah Singh Man and others, urging him 
to return without delay. On the 13th January, Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia 
left Lahore under pretence of retirmg to his 'village of Baja Sana! before 
the arrival of Dhyan Singh, but -he instead travelled to Ludhiana with 
a message from Chand Kow to the Agent of the Governoi General, 
but f"iled to obtain an interview. 
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Oa the 14th, Lahore was taken by surprise by the arrival of Slier 
Singh at Shalimar, sis miles &om the city. The Prince had been 
sounding the army, and found it generally Well disposed towards him ; 
the French Generals had promised him their support, and he accordingly 
prepared to try his fortune during the absence of Raja Dhyan Singh in 
Jammu. On his arrival at Shalimar an officer belonging to one of 
General Gulab Singh’s battalions waited upon him, . and begged him to 
proceed to their lines. The Prince accepted the invitation and marched to 
the Begampoi' lines, whore he encamped amid Gulab Singh Povindia’s 
battalions, under a general salute. > 

, The garrison of the fort had not been idle. With the Mai in the 
fort were Hajas Gulab Singh and Hira Singh, and> Sirdars Attar Singh 
Sindhanwalia, Mangal Singh Si'ndhu and Ghulam 'Mohiuddin. Re*, 
inforcementa were called in ; three battalions of Amir Singh MSn, and 
the artillery of Lehna Singh Majithia. Guns were posted at all the 
city gates, and the troops of Raja Suohet Singh and the Charyari 
horse were marohed flfbm ShahdSFa and”drawn up in IronFof the fort,, 
Camel messengers were also sent off to summon Baja Dhyan Singh 
with all speed. * ' ~ ' 

During the 16th a large proportion of the army went over to the Prince, 
and on the morning of ' the 16th be had with him a6,000 foot, 8,000 
horse and 45 guns. He then marched in gj,’eat state, at^opapanied by 
Generals Yentura, Court, and many Skh Sirdars to Lahore, ., and entered 
by the Taxali gate without opposition. At the Padshahi Mosque, Colonel 
Dhonkal Singh delivered np to him the magazine stored there, and in a 
abort time he was in possession of the whole city. He then summoned 
the fort to surrender. But Gulab Singh had resolved to defend it. The 
garrison now consisted of about 3,000 men, principally HU troops of the. 
Raya, and upon them the treasure of Chand Kour was lavishly spent. 
Gulab Singh went round to every post and inspected the defences, 
encouraging the men by presents and promiaes. The attack began by 
the discharge of fourteen double shotted .guns against the Bagh 
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gate of the fort. The gate xvae blown in^ and the besiegetej headed by a 
mob of fanatical Akalie, charged through the opening with thouta of tri^ 
lUnph. But the besieged had two guna loaded with grape just behind the 
gate) and these were now fired with such terrible effect that the enemy 
were driven back in confusion and with great loss. .The gate was then 
barricaded) and the fort opened fire npon the Hazilri Bagh. The Dogra 
soldiers were first-rale marksman^ and Sher Singh lost so many men that, 
on the morning of the 17th, he withdrew from the Hazuri Bagh to the 
Padshahi Mosque. During the night of the 16th, the assailants had 
kept up a heavy fire from 60 pieees of cannon and howitzers, and had 
brought down a oonsiderahle portion of the southern wall. The party of 
tlie Mai now began to think of their own safety. Bhai B>am Singh 
waited on the Prince and was well received; and' the next day, Jamadar 
Khushhal Singh and his nephew Tej Singh, who had been naoetprofilse 
in their professions of devotion to the Mai, tendered their .aLlegiance to 
Sher Singh. , ' 

Baja Gulab Singh was again summoned to surrender. He asked for 
a truce till the arrival of his brother, who was hastening back to Laborer 
This was refused, and he then swore that, as a Bajput, he would defend the 
fort to the last. Plring was then resumed, and was continued throughout 
the day. In the evening Baja Dhyan Singh and Sachet Sin^ arrived 
from Jammu and encamped outside the city. The latter visited Sher 
Singh and reported that Dhyan Singh would attend the next day. 
Accordingly on' the morning of the 18th the Baja and the Prince met. 
The former expressed his regret at the hasty conduct of Sher Singh, and 
recommended immediate negotiation being opened with the defenders 
of the fort. Baja Gulab Singh was glad enough to treat and his brother 
obtained for him favonrable terms. The garrison were edlowed to retire 
with their arms an d all the head tiis of war j Mai Ghnd £aur raitbunenig her 
pretentions to the regency and receiving the grant of a large jagirat Kadi- 
ali near Jammu. These teems being arranged, Haja Gulab Singh march- 
ed out of the fort at midflight on the 19th, and encamped on the plain in 
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iflfcrigue id violeno^ yetj when intrigue had failed, there flras no more 
skilful or gallant warrior than he ; and he oonsidfered that in honour he 
could not yield the fort without a struggle. There was another reason 
which induced him to defend the fort. This was the immense wealth 
which it contained, and a great portion of which, in money and jewels,* 
he carried away with him to Jammu. But putting Gulah Singh, his 
policy, his bravery and his avarice aside, that the fort was defended in the 
interest of Dhyan Singh and not of Chand Ko ur is clear from Eaja Hira 
Singh being present within it, and one of its ablest defenders being 
Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzai, a devoted follower of the Baja. 

Thuri^ is-Uttle more to tell of Rani 'CJimd Kmii% Baja Oulab Singh 
pi'oposed to take both her and Eanl. Sahib KoUr with him to Jammu, 
hut this Sher Singh would not allow. He did not wish to put weapons 
into the hands of his enemy, She was ordered tb leave the Samman Buij 
and retire to her house in the city, and here she carried on her intrigues 
with the chiefs and the army. Sirdar Ajit Singh Sindbanwalia she sent to 
Calcutta to plead her cause .with the Governor General, and her emissa- 
ries werehusUy employed ail oYer the country. In October, 1841, Sirdar 
Attar Singh proceeded at hOY invitation from Thanesar to Firolspur, where 
he waited for a favourable opporthtiity to Outer .the Paiyalj. In the interest 
of the Mai were at this time about twelve thousand of .the army and some 
powerful ehiefs ; but as Sher Singh unpopular from his inability to 
comply with the demands of the troops, Ihe iafluencb of the Mai increased, 
and in April, 1842, the army generally was favonlablo ho her cause. 

Maharaja Sher Singh now perceived that so long as ibis ambi- 
tious and scheming woman lived he could not he Becuro, and re- 

'* been stataA taftt when Sber Siogli 'entered the fort Onlab Sln^ presented to him 

the Koh-i'Nor diamond, Vbich he asserted he had preserved, ^is is not correct. The 
Maharaja, on gaining the fort, was in great alarm at not Sbdiag the fbutous diamond, and 
tmth heand his ministeta believed that Onlab Singh had enrfiefdtt.r^t as no.donbt bew’onid 
have done bod he been able. But about a fortnight later Mist Bell Bam diseovered it at 
Batabghar, the ancestrid village of Said CUni Km, Uhither that lady had seht ItWith lasny 
-cth«t *otm fcwels. - . 
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■sol^recl on her desfiruction. Eaja Dbyan Singh equally desired her 
death. It is true tliat she was at the head of a party which his counte- 
nance could at any time render formidahlc, should Sher Singh desire to 
get rid of him ; but ho saw that this was an improbable contingency, 
and that the Maharaja was convinced that, however much he disliked 
his minister he was unable to carry on the Government without him. 
He thus agreed -to the death of the Hani, which he believed would free 
him from the fear of the hated Sindhanwalias. 

Early in Jahe, 1842, Sher Singh, with most of the chiefs and alaro-e 
force, marched to W azirahad, Eaja Dhyan Singh remaining behind in La- 
hore. Chm.3, Kour had been ordered to take up her' quarters again in the 
' fort, cf which Mian Singh was in charge ; and on the 1 2th f of June, her 
slave girls, who had received their orders, attempted to kill her by mixing 
poison in a beverage which they offared her. She tasted it and threw it 
away j and the girls, then, fearing their design was discovered, fell upon her 
with stones, fractured her skull and left her for dead. Baja Dhyan Singh 
attended his victim immediately and had her wounds dressed ; Fakir 
Muruddin thought at one time there was some hope of her life, but she 
never recovered her senses and died within two days. The assassins were 
heavily ironed, and it is said that when threatened with mutilation they 
accused Dhyan Singh openly_of haviug instigated the murder, and of 
having promised them great rewards for efifecting it. Their fate is un- 
known, hut it is supposed they were made away with by order of the Baja. 

Chanda Singh, the brother of Eani Chand Kow, held the Kauheya 
estates until the'accession of Sher Singh- They had been much improved 
by Hao llihal Singh who had sent to Fatahghar much of his treasure, 
which, with that accumulated by Ghand Kour, was seized by Sher Singh 
in February, 1841. Kesra Singh and hia mother were taken to Lahore 
and were only released on the intercession of Ohatid Kauri whom Sher 
Singh at that time hoped to marry, Jagirs' of the value of 60,000 Es. 
were left to Chanda Singh, 45,000 Es. of which were resumed after the 
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murder of the Eanij whoa her large eetates near Jammu fell into the 
hands of Raja Gulab Singh. 

The miafortunea of the family were not yet ended. When Hira 
Singh rose to power he confiscated the whole of the remaining estates of 
Chanda Singh . ; the reason given being that be had illuminated his house 
on hearing of the death of Eaja Dhyan Singh. Whether the story was 
true or false it is certain that in the Eaja’s death Chanda Singh had 
every reason for joy. 

When Sirdar Jowahir Singh became Minister, he restored to the 
family a jagir worth 3,000 its., which is now enjoyed by Kma Singh at 
Talwandi and Kotli. 

Sirdar Chanda Singh died in 1861, leaving two son0, the elder of 
whom is now twenty-nine years of age. 



THE KANHEYA FAMILY. 

III. AhbeL Slftm SANGtATPDEUir. 


Ja'ssa SiKGn. 
1 

Cluirrat SingU. 


Saidul Singh. 

I 


1 


Nar Singh. Didar Singh, 

u. s. of S. Sadho Singh, Kotli. d, 18S1. 


Han Singh, 

D. 1881. 

Sahili Singh, 
■ n. 18 fll. 


I 


Gurmukh Ham Singh, Sham Singh, 

Singh. B. 1890, B, 1809, 

I u. B. of S. Sham Singh Man. 

Kihal Siugli, 

B. 1821. 


Arbel Singh. 


ISB Singh. 


Sant Singh, XJtam slngh, Bnlant Singh 
B. 18S1. B. 1860. 


Apar Singh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Kahn Singh, 
B. 1814. 


The Sangatpuriali branch of the Kanheya family does not require 
much notice here. Jassa Sing/i was brother of Bagbal Singh and unde of 
Hakikat Singh. He and his son. Charrat Singh fought with the Kanheya 
misl, and shared its good fortune and reverses. Charrat Singh obtained 
some twenty-eight villages in the Amritsar and Gurdaspur distriotSi 
valued at 40,000 Es., which he held till his death and bequeathed to his 
three sons, who were not equally fortunate, for soon after Eanjit Singh’s 
conquest of Amritsar, in 1802, their estates were seized. Eanjit Singh, 
however, gave them other jagirs ; to Sardul Singh, Daniudar j to Nar Singh 
Kotlah, Shelkhanwala and Kotla Majaka, with a cash allowance of 1000 
Es. per annum, while Bidar Singh was placed in the Orderly guard on 
60 Es. a month. The brothera fought in most of the Maharaja’s cam- 
paisns, till 1816, when War Singh died, but his estates were confirmed to 
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Lis sonSj wlio were at the time of Lis death all minors, and three years 
later Ram Binglt was taken into the Kanheya Ghorcharahs. Afterwards 
he was made commandant in the French Regiment. Both his younger 
brothers served in the Irregular Cavalry. 

During the troublous times of R^a Hira Singh, when small Sirdars 
were in no way safe from spoliation. Ram Singh attached himself to the 
powerful Attari Chiet^ Sham Singh, who looked after his fortunes, and 
gave him an estate in Daliichak. It was this perhaps that made Ram 
Singh, in 1848, think that he must cleave to the Attari family, for good 
or evil, for at that time he was commandant of a newly raised Muham- 
madan regiment, and deserted to the enemy. Before this he Lad been 
employed in tbe revenue work at Peshawar, under Golab Singh Povin- 
dia. After annexation, the jagirs of Ram Singh, to the value of 3,520 Rs, 
were confiscated, and a life pension was granted him of 360 Rs. per 
annum, but the very nest year he died, and his sons were allowed 15 Rs. 
per mensem, which pension they still hold. 

Sham Singh was made jamadar in 1857 ; but was discharged on the 
reduction of tbe corps, receiving- a grant of 40 ghumaos of land at Karial. 



TOE ROSA FAMILY. 


1. Attab Singh. 

Thieab Sinok. 



Lakhniir Singli, 

D. 1763. 


iToilIi Liugh, 
D. 1819. 

1 


Dya 

Singh, 

B. 1845. 

f I 

Divan. Bhagwau 

Singh, Singh, 

D. 1845. D. 1846. 

Mcgh 

Singh, 

B. 1821. 

Togh 
Singh, 
B. 1856. 

Kham 

Singh, 

B. 1796. 

1 

Matdan 
Singh, 
n. 1845. 


Jowaliic Siugli. Sher Singli. Baghel Singh, Kbsi Mohtab Singh. 

S. 1854. Blngh, 


Attar Singh, Sant Singh, Amir Singh, 

B. 1796. o. 1834. B. 1814. 

I 

Xielma Singh, lAI Singh, Khushhal Singh, 

E. 1832. B. 1834. 1838. 


Gurdit Singh, Hardit Singh, 

E. 1852. B. 18G3. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

There is a tradition that Hosa oc Basah, a Sidhu Jat and an ancestor 
of this family, emigrated from Dehli, some hundred years ago, and 
founded, near Chunian in the Lahore district, a village, to wliich he gave 
his own name. Thahar Singh was a risaldar in the service of the famous 
Dina Beg Khan, Governor first of the Jalandhar Doah and then of the 
Pan] ah. On the death of his master, in 1758, he set up for himself, and 
contrived to possess himself of a large tract of country in the Gogaira 
and Gujranwala districts. In 1765, he joined Hari Singh Bhanghi and Jai 
Singh Kanbeya in their expedition against Kassur, where he was killed 
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by a musket shot. His eldest son Lalchmir Singh only survived liiin a 
yeafj and Jodh ShgJi succeeded to the entire estate. Some time after 
tliis Mil Singh (juarreled. with Sirdar Sohha Singh of Lahore, and to 
avoid his enmity went to Gujranwala, where Sirdar Charrat Singh made 
liim Thannaclar. He rebuilt the old village of Eosa, in the Chunian 
Pargannah, and founded a second in Sheikhapurah, both of which are still 
hold in proprietary right by the family. On the death of Charrat Singh, 
Sirdar Sohha Singh, who had claimed to be the heir of Thahar Singh, 
seized half the Rosa estates, without any resistance on the part of Jodh 
Singh, who retained his appointment at Gujranwala under Mahan Singh 
and Eanjit Singh, and, in 1799, he had the gratification of accompanying 
the latter to Lahore, when the city was taken and the son of his old 
enemy made prisoner. 

JotlK Singh served under Ranjit Singh in the Kassur, Pindi Blmttinn 
and Jhang campaigns, in the last of which ho obtained, for his bravery, tlie 
jagir of Mohal and Draj in tho Jhang district. He was shortly afterwards 
severely wounded at the siege of ChandioL In the second Kashmir 
expedition, at Rajaori, he was killed in a skirmish. His three sons 
Bhagwm Singh, Megh Singh, and Tegh Singh had some time before this 
entered the Maharaja’s service, hut the Kashmir campaign was the first 
in which Dga Singh had been engaged. He was confirmed in his father’s 
estates, but after the Maharaja’s return to Lahore, these were all resumed, 
and others were granted worth ahout 10,000 Rs., subject to the service 
of thirty horse ; Bhagwan Singh receiving a separate jagir. Mfegh Singh 
was killed at Mangli in 1821, when serving under Sirdar Hari Singh 
Nalwa. In 1832, Altar Singh was made adjutant in the Dhonkal Singh 
Brigade, and afterwards in the Sher Sihghwala, on it^ return from 
Kashmir. In 1834, the jagir of Bga Singh was resumed with that of Ins 
chief. Sirdar Attar Singh Kalianwala, who had incurred the Maharaja’s 
displeasure by Iris refusal to proceed to Bannu. He was, however, left 
4 villages, worth 3,000 Rs., .but tlie .family never recovered its former 
position. 
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accompanied Sirdar Ajit Singt Sindlianwalia to^Kulu, 
in the Dasowala Derail under Bahadar Siughj and remained there 
through all the Lahore revolutions, in which his general Ajit Singh 
perished. The Satlej compaign was fatal to the family of Kosa, for, in 
one day, at Firushahar, Hya Singh^ Diwm Singh and Mardm Singh, 
were killed. Attar Singh was placed under the orders of Sirdar Chattar 
Singh Attariwala, when that chief was sent as Governor to Hazara, 
andhe joined him in rebellion in 1848. On crossing the Indus, on his 
inarch from Peshawar, Sirdar Chattar Singh made over Major G. Law- 
rence and family, whom he had taken prisoners, to Attar Skgh, for safe 
custody, with directions to convey them to Pothiar. Thither they were 
escorted by Attar Singh, and subsequently to Mamhyala and Eawalpindi, 
where, after the battle of Gujrat, they wore given up to the British 
.authorities. Altar Singh treated the prisoners with all kindness and 
consideration, and on the annexation of the Panjah received a pension 
of 600 Rs. per annum, which he still enjoys. His half brothers Sant 
Singh and Amir Singh, with their mother, receive a pension of 300 Bs. 
The village of Rosa in the Sheikhapra’a Perganua is held by the family 
according to the ancestral shares. The present holders are Jowahir 
Singh, Mehlab Singh, Attar Singh, Kesr Singh, and Shcr Singh, 
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II. Haudit Sixgu, 

Tee Singh, 

! 

Sukha Singl). Sahib Bingli. 

, Kahu^Siagh, 

Bawal BaSwkha Phnlla Hati MuJaddi Hardit Gnrdit 

Singh. . Singh. Singh. Singh, Singh. Singh. Singli. 

Iliia Singh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMIUY. 

Teh Singh was ia the service of the Bhangi SU’dars of Lahore, froax 
ivlioin he received a grant of the then deserted village of Nodhpnr. In 
179-1', when Nizaranddin Khan drove the Sikhs out of Kassur, Sukha Biiigh 
became officer of 28 horse under him, and was killed, in 1806, in battle. 
Sahib Singh his brother was killed, about the same time,, in a quarrel with 
the zamlndars of Bablair. 

In 1822, Monsieur Allard come to the Panjab and entered the service 
of the Maharaja. He was directed to raise a corps of Dragoons, and 
KaJm Singh Bosa was appointed Jamadar, on 30 Us. a month, under 
him. The next year Kahn Singh was made Bisaldar in the same regi- 
ment, in which ho remained for seven years. He did such good service, 
in 1329, on the frontier, that at General Ventura’s reoomraendation he 
was appointed Oomraandant in the Khas Paltan, or Life Guards, on 1009 
Rs. a year ; being 280 Rs. cash, and the jjigir of Bilandi, worth 720 Rs. 
He served with his regiment in Kuln, Mandi and elsewhere j and Ma- 
haraja Slier Singh raised his cash allowance to 800. Rs. and gave him, 
in addition to Bilandi, the village of Jodhpur and some wells in Rampur, 
worth 1000 Rs. a year. Kahn Singh was severely wounded in. the breast 
hy a musket shot, in the attack on Raja Suchet Singh, in March 1814, 
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and' Hka Singh, who was then, minlsfcerj made him a colonel and raised 
hia oraolinnesuts to 6,120 Bs. 

When Hira Singh waa killed by the army, the colonel, who was eon^ 
sidered a protdgd of the Kaja, was turned out of thd regiment by his own 
men, and he then entered the force of Sirdar Sham Singh Attariwala. 
When the regiment waa in front of' the enemy 'at Sobraon, the men, 
finding that they could not fight without their old colonel, insisted upon 
his returning to eommaad'them ; which he did, with distinguished gal- 
lantry, tJiroughout the battle... After Phusbabar he had been sent with 
a deputation .from the Panehayata. of. the ariny to Baja G-ulab Singh to 
implore him to join them without delay. But the Raja had other designs. 
He professed most earnestly to desire the success of tlie Sikhs ; he pre- 
tended to send large convoys' of prpvisions to the army ; while he waited 
to see whether British or Sjkhs would win. He longed, with his whole 
heart, for the destruction of the latter, and vylien he could no longer remain 
inactive, he inovod froin Jammu with the pretence of joining them ; but 
at Sliahdera’,' soma three miles from Lahore, he waited for the news of 
the great battle 5 and when it arrived, he took possessioii of Lahore and 
the' person of the Maharaja, and then marched to Kassur as the friend 
and ally of the British, to receive, as the reward for being the most 

> . - ’ I 

astute man of his day, the kingdooi of Kashmir. In 1846, Baja Lai 
SingVi resumed, the new jagirs of Kahn.Shigh', but, under the Begency, 
his pay was. again raised to 2,880 Bs.,.at which, it stood when the .war 
of 1843 broke out. 

At this time Kahi Singh was .colonel of the Dragoons at Peshawar, 
and was one of the first to join the national party. He was a man of 
great bravery and an admirable cavalry officer, and his influence with 
tlie.ariny was great. , Through the whole campaign of 1848—49 .he fought 
with tbfe .greatest gallautry, and he .and Sirdar JowahU’ Singh Nalwa 
were perhaps the most dashing officers among the Sikhs. After Clullinn- 
wala, a great council of chiefs was called and Sing/t proposed to 
attack the British Camp by night, with the entire Sikh force. This was 
negatived by the other chiefs, .and.,Ka/yi Singh then advocated an attack 
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early on tlie following morning. Sirdar Cliattav Singh opposed this, and 
thought it better to march to Giyrat and from thence to Lahore, and the 
Colonel then told him that the only reason that he would not attack was 
that he was afraid. Swords were out in a moment, hut other Sirdars 
interposed; «aA.Ea7in Singh, calling Chattar Singh a bastard and a coward, 
left the tent followed by Jowahir Singb Nalwa who alone had supported 
him. 

After annexation the Colonel lost his jagirs but received a cash 
pension of 600 Rs. His eldest son entered the Guide Corps as a Jamadar, 
and was a young man of promise j but died, in 1856, of a fever contracted 
at Peshawar. 

When the mutinies of 1857 broke out, Ka7m Singh was one of the 
first chiefs selected by the Chief Commissioner for service before Dehli, 
At this time be was in very bad health, and the old wound which he had 
received in the days of Hira Singh had reopened, hut he was eager to dis- 
tinguish himself in fighting for the English against whom he had once 
fought so bravely. He started immediately for Dehli with fifteen horse 
and eighteen foot, and joined the Guides with whom he served till the 
fall of the city. In a sally of the enemy he received a severe wound in 
the shoulder and from the effects of this he never entirely recovered. 

It was with bis whole heart that Ka7in Singh served in 1857. When 
disabled by his wound from actual fi.ghting, he employed himself in pro- 
curing information, and on winning over to the side of the English such 
of his countrymen as were in the ranks of the enemy, and more than 
forty of them he induced to desert. In 1858, the Government conferred 
on him, in addition to his pension of 600 Rs,, his old village of Balandi, 
worth 720 Rs, for his life; Todapnf, worth 700, for his life and to 
descend for one generation, and the estate of Maloki-Prem in perpetuity. 
He also received a grant of the confiscated house of Mahbub Ali Khan, at 
Dehli, worth 4,000 Rs. Sirdar Singh died in June, 1864, leaving 
two sons Rardit Singh and Gurdit Singh, the eldest of whom is eighteen 
years of age. 
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III. Tbsh Singh. 

Tegh Singh, son of Karam Singh, was for fonr years Risaldar in the 
second troop of the North Western Provinces Military Police. He did 
admirable service during the mutinies, and in Aprilj 1859, was severely 
wounded in a fight with the rebels in the Mirzapuv jungle. In October, 
1861, when the new system of Police was introduced, Teglt received 
his discharge. He was not only distinguished for gallantry in the field, but 
was also a first-rate officer, respected and obeyed by his men. Though 
of the Rosa family, he is very distantly connected with the hraHches of it 
represented by Hardit Singh and Attar Singh. 



PATAH SINGH SIRDAB BTJHAHAB OF MAllAKA. 

Bnn SissB. 

I 

Jassa Singh. 

jNidhaa Singh. 

I 

Gucbakiah Singli^ Fatah Singh, Jodh Singh, 

S. 1853. n. 1801. D. 1855. 

- I : I I 

Danghter m, Lai Singh, | | Sardnl Singh, 

hrbthov of S. Chat Singh, durdit Singh, H.ardlt Singh, 

». 1863. ... B. 1836.. s. 1861. 

. Sher Singh, 

B. 1868, 

HISTORY OF THB FAMILY. 

The little village of Maraka, aitoated a fow miles below Lahore on 
the Kavi, was founded by an ancestor of Fatah Singh,' dc.^coiid~ 
ants resided there for many generations. When Ahrnacl blmh Durani 
invaded the Panjah for the third time, in 1753, Bur Singh was chowdhri 
of Maraka and th.e surrounding villages. But reports reached Lahore 
that Maraka was little better than a nest of lobbera, and the monarch 
sent a force to destroy the village. The work was well done : Maraka 
was burned to the ground ; men, women and children were put to the 
sword, and Eur Singh and his son Jassa Singh, who were absent from 
the village, were almost the only ones that escaped. Whether the 
reputation of Bur Singh’s village was deserved or not, it is certain 
that, after its destruction, he joined a hand of robbers, and in one of 
their marauding expeditions was killed. Jassa Singh followed his 
father’s profession, and became of some importance at the head of an 
.organized body of horse. He obtained possession of Daska in the 
Sialkot district, and took up his residence there. He was engaged 
in constant conflicts with Sirdar Charrat Singh, Sukorchakia, and 
with the residents of the neighbouring town of Iminabad. On one 
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occasion the latter had assembled iu force, and taking the town of 
Daska by surprise, carried off a large quantity of booty. Jassa Singh 
pursued them with his horsemen, and after a severe fight the booty 
was recovered, but the chief fell mortally wounded. His son 
NidJtan Singh was of a bold and enterprising disposition, and acquired 
a largo increase of territory. The surrounding chiefs, Mahan Singh of 
Gnjvanwala, Sahib Singh of G-njrat, Paiijab Singh of Sialkot, and 
dodh Singh of Wazirahad, became jealous of his power, and were so 
continually engaged- in hostilities with him that Nirlhan Singh used 
to say that there was not a rood of ground in his teiTitorie.s on whicli 
men and horses had not fallen. 

In 1797, when Shalt Zaman invaded the Panjab, one of tJie few 
Sikh chiefs who welcomed him was Sirdar Nidhan Singh, who much 
felt the need of a powerful ally. -He met the Kabul monarch on the 
banks of the Ohenab, and was most graciously received, being con- 
firmed in all his estates and appointed to keep open communications 
between Lahore and Wazirahad. Soon after this Kanjit Singh, rising 
to - power, -summoned Nidhan Singh to attend him, but the high spirited 
chief refused, aucl it was not till 1810 that he, with 2rjO horsemen, 
consented to accompany the Maharaja on his Multan expedition. At the 
close of the campaign, Kidhan Singh returned to Daska, contrary to the 
orders of Eanjit Singh, who determined to punish the contumacious chief. 
He laid siege to the fort of Daska, bringing against it the great Bhangi 
gun which was only used on important occasions. After a month’s siege 
NiMutt- Singh was forced to surrender, and on the promise of protection • 
given- to him by the Maharaja, through Baba Mulak llaj and Bedi Jainiyat 
Siiigh, he came into camp, where, in -violation of the promise, he was aiTest- 
ed and put in irons. The priests were very indignant at this breach of 
faith, and, it is said, sat ‘ JDharna’ on Ranjit Singh until he released A7rA 
lian-Singh, who foythwith fled to Kashmir and took service with Atta Mu- 
hammad Khan. He was however soon recalled, and a great portion of 
his estate was restored to him, subject to the service of 100 horsemen. In* 
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1822, after the Ml of Mankora, he received the grant of Baharpnr, near 
Dera Ismail Khan, worth 80,000 Rs., but this was shortly after restored 
to the Nawab, and Nidhan. Singh received, in esohango, a large jagir in 
Hazara, where he remained for some time. After an engagement with 
Payinda Khan, in which he was severely wounded, he begged to be re- 
lieved of his troublesome charge, and was accordingly, in 1824, placed 
under the orders of Prince Kharrak Singh, and, in 1 827, was transferred to 
the Ghorebarahs on 1,700 Rs. per mensem. He remained in this force 
till 1845, when he retired to Maraka where he died five years afterwards. 

He was generally known as Nidhan Singh Hattu or Attn, and two 
derivations of the name are given. The first is that Hattu is derived from 
the Panjabi ‘ Hat ’ meaning ' courage.’ The second derives Attn from 
tJie Panjabi ‘ Ath ‘ eight, from a tradition regarding a lady of the family 
who was so fortunate as to secure eight husbands. But there does not 
appear any good authority for the latter derivation. 

Sirdar Faitah 8ingJi commenced his military career in his father’s con- 
tingent in which he remained till 1827, when he was placed in the 
Ghorcharah Kalan Regiment, and two years later in the Dhanni Brigade 
under Misr Sukhraj, on 90 Rs. a month. In 1835, he accompanied 
the Maharaja to Peshawar when Dost Muhammad Khan was so 
cleverly out-manceuvred by Ranjit Singh, and in 1840 he was sent, 
under Arjan Singh Rangar Hanglia, to Kulu, which was in a dis- 
turbed state. He accompanied Imamuddin Khan to Kashmir, and 
after the death of Raja Hira Singh was ordered to Rajaori and Panch 
to pnt down an insurrection there. Daring the Satlej campaign Fatah 
Singh remained, under Sirdar Gulab Singh Povindia, to protect the 
Maharaja and the capital, and on the restoration' of peace he was 
appointed commandant of the . new corps Suraj Mnkhi. In 1847, he 
accompanied Lieutenant (now Sir H. B.) Edwardes, to Bannn, and 
served throughout the Multan campaign, He was engaged with his corps 
at the |)attles of Kineri and Saddiisam, and at jboth sieges of Multan his 
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condaet and that of his men was exceedingly good. In IS57, he was in 
command of the Police Battalion at Ambala, and did adniirable service 
both there and at Dehli. In 1862, he received his discharge, with 
a pension of 250 BiS. and a grant of 600 acres of waste land at Lak- 
hnwalw He possesses, in addition, 300 Rs. of jagir at Maraka, where he 
resides, And has also proprietary rights in the village. ' 

GurdU 8ing/i so\o£ Fata& /Siwy/i was 'first employed as jamadar in 
the Suraj Mukhi on 30 Rs. a month. He was successively promoted 
to the Subadarship, and adjutautcy in the 5th Police Battalion, on 150 
Rs., bat in 1862, at the time of the general police reductions, he was 
discharged, with a gratuity of 1,500 Rs. and is not at present in Govern- 
ment employ. 

Jo(U Singh, half brother of Fatah Singh, changed his religion from, 
inability to pay a bill. He took from a merchant at Rawalpindi a 
beautiful and valuable horse, tbe price of which he was unable to pay. 
He applied to his father, but NiMan Singh had no money to spare. 
At length, seeing no way of paying for the horse which he could not bring 
himself to give up, he rode off to Kabul where he turned Muhammadan, 
and where he died in 1855, leaving one son, Sardul Singh, who is now 
a Subadar in the frontier force. 



DEVA SINGH SIRDAR BUHADAR. 


Soman SiKsn. 


SapliH Singh, 

Fatah Singh. 

I ■' * I I • 

Se-vva. Singh, Sewa Singh, Panjab Singh, 
n. 1802'. n. 182-1. B. 1834. 

1 ' 

{ Sant ^ingh, 

1 . .. ■ B . 1848, 

Amar Singh,. Isar Singh, Daughter, 

B. 1853. n. 1862. B. 1860. 

Betrothed to a grand daughter 
of Sirdar Knlm Singh l^ahkai. 


Dal Singh. , 



Vir Singh. WaKir Singh. 


Qurdit Singh, Bnrdit Singh, 

B. USaii. B. 1838. 


HISTORY OF THE FAM11.Y. 

Atbnti .'iOO years ago there lived in the Firozpur district a Jat Zamin- 
dar natned Gil, of Rajput Raghaiisl descent. He must have been a 
mail of some wealth, for he was the happy owner of two wives and 
seven concubines, hut although of mature years, he had no children. At 
length one of his wives became pregnant, tb the vexation of the other 
women who fancied the affection of their lord would be all given 
to her who should bring him a child, perhaps a son and heir. They, 
accordingly, when a son was bom, stole it away and carried it far 
into the jangle where they left it to perish, placing in the mother’s bed a 
large stone, of which they asserted she had , been delivered. The next 
day the family bard, wandering in the jungle, saw, with astonishment, 
a lion, common in those days to the south of the Satlej, licking and fond- 
ling a new-born child. He ran home to tell the strange news, and return- 
ing with assistance, drove away the be^t and brought the child to Gil, 
by whom the conspiracy was discovered, and the hoy, to whom the name 
of ShergU (or Lion -Gil) was given, acknowledged to be the rightful heir. 
After this, by his slave girls, Gil had eleven other sons, whose descend- 
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ants- are still numerous in many parts of tlie Panjal). , Shergil Had* four 
sons. Tlie two youngest died without issue, but from the eldest 'R»»ua- 
Dhar has descended the great house of Majitha, and from Jubal the 
second, Dmoa Singh, in the twentieth generation, and the founders of the' 
Nishanwala misl. Such is the traditional origin of the Jat tribes, Gil 
and Shergil. 

Sawan SingA^ Ibe great grandfather of Dewa Singh, was third cousin 
of Sangat Singh the leader of the Nishanwala confederacy of which he 
himself was a member, although be does not seem to have been of a very 
warlike disposition. Sajpha Singh was one of the Sirdars who held Sontt 
so gallantly against Jaswant Singh Raja of Nabba, and subsequently his 
own fort of Jhangir against Maharaja Ranjit Singh who had besieged it, in 
1806. The fort would have fallen but for the remonstrances of Red! Sahib- 
Singh, to whom Sapha Singh had given a tenth of his jagir, and who 
persuaded Ranjit Singh to raise the siege, Sapha Singh would not en- 
ter the Maharaja's service, but his" son Fatah Singh did sb^ and under- 
Hiweu Mohham Ohand became a very distinguished soldier. He receiv* 
ed Jhangir Butj and Brampur in jagir, besides large cash allowances. 
He- accompanied Diwan Kirparam to Kashmir, and remained high in his 
favour till his recall and disgrace, when the jagirs of Sirdar jPotoA Singh 
north of the Satlej were resumed, and he retired' to the pis-Satlej estate 
of Sonti, wh-ere he rem^ed till his deaths although the Mahmja more 
than oUce tried to induce him to return to- Lahore, , * 

Dewa Singh entered the service of the Maharaja in 1816, at a very 
early ^e. He went to Kashmir with his father, and when the lattes 
retired across the Satlej he received the command of 250 of his sowars, 
and the charge of the .Ilaka of Durpataah. Mterayeijar and a bjdfhe 
was placed under the orders of SMar Lehna HingKM^jithia, who made 
him commandant of the regiment of his, brother Gnjar Singh,; the-blBek 
sheep of the Majithia family. In 1884, he accompanied the young Sir- 
dar to Calcutta on a mission half compUm^tary, half political. On his 
return he was transferred to the Dhonkalwala Regiment as Comiaan- 
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dant. fle did not however join his new corps, but remained with Sirdar 
Ti pTina Singh. In 1842, he was transferred to the Q-urkha Regiment, 
with which he did service in Hazara. Under the Darbar he was post- 
ed at Dera Ismail Khan in command of the Suraj Mukhi Regiment, and 
when the outbreak at Multan took place, he proceeded with his regi- 
ment to join Lieutenant Bdwardes and General Van Cortlandt, with whom 
he served throughout the campaign. He was present at the battle of 
Kineyri, on the 18th June, 1848; the battle of Sadosamon the IstJaly, 
and during the first siege of Multan. "When the Kattar Mukhi Regiment 
was disaffected and ready to join the rebels, Vewa Singh was transferred 
to it that he might repress its disposiiaon to mutiny, and improve its 
discipline. After the fall of Multan, he marched with his regiment to 
Isakhel, and had there several skirmishes with the Waziiis, in which he 
showed his known courage and energy. 

When the Panjab Military Police was formed in 1853, Dewa Singh 
was selected to raise and command the 7th Police Battalion at Amritsar. 
After the native corps had been disarmed at Amritsar, on the outbreak 
of the mutinies of 1857, this Battalion was the only armed force at that 
important station, to watch the two disarmed regiments of Hindus- 
tanis ; to preserve order in the city ; to guard the treasury, and to up- 
hold the Civil authority ; and that this work was so well and sucoessfully 
performed must be in a great measure attributed to the energy, ability and 
unswerving loyalty of Dewa Singh, He also rendered great assistance 
in raising levies for service at Delili, and during 1857-58, a very large 
number of reoruits were enlisted and sent down country by him. Eor 
his services, Dewa Shtgh was granted the Star of British India with 
the title of Sirdar Buhadar, and a personal allowance of 1,200 Rs. a year. 

On the re-organization of the Fanjah Police, and the disbandment of 
the old force, on the 1st January, 1861, Dewa Singh retired from Gov- 
ernment service, after a long and honorable military career. He 'received 
a special retiring pension of 3,000 Rs. per annum, and a grant of 600 acres 
of waste land, the proprietary tights in which his family will hold in 
perpetuity. 



COMMANDANT MOTA SINGH SIRDAR BHHADAR. 

Kamrbta Lax, 
o. isos. 

Iiaebm«n Haa, 
t3.mo. 

ISfihai, 

s. 1819. 

Afota Singb, 

B. 1814. 


Sukb Dyal, Har Dyal, Sir Dyal, 

B. 18S5. B. 1853. B. 1884. 

HISTORY OF THE FAIWII.Y. 

Kunihega Lai, tha great grandfather of Moia Singk, iras in the ser- 
yloe of Sirdar Sobha Singh Kanheya, one of the three Sikh chiefs who 
captured Lahore from the Muhammadan governor. He was in a hum- 
ble position, and gave up active service after Eanjit Singh had obtained 
possession of the cit 7 , and soon afterwards died, llis son LacJman Daa 
finding no employment in the Punjab, retired to Kabul, where he set 
up as a schoolmaster ; but three years before his death he returned to 
his native country, where, at Teja, he died of paralysis in 1820, His 
son Malraj had died the preceding year. 

Mota Singh entered the service of tho Mahar.iju in 1833, and waa 
placed in the battalion of Colonel Van Cortlandt. In 1S37 he received 
a command in the Oalcuttawala Battalion, but, in ISIS, vas replaced 
under Colonel Van Cortlandt. He was made Adjutant in 1811. After 
the Satlej campaign he was transferred to the Suraj Muldii Ecgiment ; 
and on the outbreak of Multan, he was Adjutant of that corps, stationed 
‘ at Oerah Ismail Ehan. He served throughout the war and at the two 
sieges of Multan, with credit, and on the annexation of the Panjab he 
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was appoiatefl Adjutant of tLe 7th Police Battalion, which he astiisled 
to raise and organize. 

On the death of the hrave Colonel Snhhan Khan, commanding thfe 
1st Panjah Police Battalion, stahionad at Lahore, Mota Singh was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. This was in September, 1857, before the fall of 
Dehli, aiad the loyalty .md iadusnco of Mota Singh must have been 
highly estimated, as he was thus selected to command the only corps 
of aimed native troops at the capital; while at the neighbouring can- 
tonment of Mian Mir, there were four thousand disarmed and muti- 
nous sepoys. Mold Singh performed his difficult duties to the entire 
satisfaction of the authorities and his regiment guarded the jails, treasuries 
and civil offices, and preserved the peace in the eity of Lahore. A 
detachment from his corps did good service in the disturbed district of 
Gogaira. The Military Police were broken up on the Ist July, 1861, 
and the men of Mola Singh’s force were transferred to the civil consta- 
bulary. The services of the Commandant were, accordingly, no longer 
lequired, and being an elderly man he wished to retire from active em- 
ploy, and took his discharge. 

Mota Singh has received the Star of British India, and the title of 
Sirdar fiuhadar ; and hy an order of the Supreme Government of the 
26th December, 1861, he was granted a life pension of 3,000 B>s. per an- 
num, iuolnsive of the allowance of the order of BritiBh India, together 
with a grant of 600 acres of waste laud in the Laho;:e district, The pro- 
prietary right of the land will continue, in perpetuity, in Lis family, suh- 
jeot to assessment after his death. He also owns a well outside the Maeti 
gate of Lahore wMoh had been jaeviously granted to Mm by the British 
Government, 



SHAMSHUDDIN KHAN KASSCUIA. 


MtTHAUiuiS Uaiyat Sitah: 

Oamfln Ithau. 

Ifadat ^han. Abdnl BatimanKhaii. SalaSman Khan. 

I 

Sathan Ehan. Sahhan Khau. SuHan Khan. 

Shnmsbuddin Khan, Kadir Bakah, 

Songhter, Oaman Khan. 

B. Osmim Khan. j 

Sirdar Ehan. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

About 150 yeaeb ago Muhammai Haiyat Ehan, of Bbatti fiajput 
descent, settled at Thathi Kotna, a now deserted yillage near Kassur, 
and set up in trade. Kassur some two hundred years before this had 
been, settled by a oolony of Pathaos, and mto the service of their ohief 
liiisamuddm IChan the three sons of Muhammad Haiyat entered. They 
fought in many engagements under the chief, and at Chunian, in the 
great battle between the Imperial farces and the Kassur Pathans, who 
had refused to pay tribute, Subhan Ehan was slain. 


‘ A&&i the assassination of Kizamuddin Khan, Sultan KhaH it- 
tuained in the service of his brother Kutbuddin, and retired with him to 
Mamdot, when Kassur was conquered and taken possession of by Baiyit 
Singh in 1807. Shasia&uddin Ehan vrab also for many years a sartant 
of the Mamdot ohief and attended the Lahore court as his vahil, till, for 
some faulty he was sumtnarily dismissed and became the confidential agent 
of Baja Lttl Singh. This position he hold at the time of the Satlej cam* 
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paigOj and was the mediatn of commuaication between the Raja and the 
British officers, 

As thecoadaotof the Sikh leaders la 1845 has been variously repre- 
sentedj it may be interestiug to state what amount of information was 
really given by Baja Lai Singbj and how far he was a traitor to the Sikh 
Government. 

On the 12th December, 1846, when the Sikh army was crossing the 
Satlej, the Baja sent Shamhuddin Khm to Captain Nicholson at Firozpui 
to assure him that both he and the Maharani were the friends of the 
British, and desired nothing more than that the Sikh army might be 
destroyed. That he would keep his force back two days from joining the 
regulars ; that he had marched that day back to Assal and the next day 
would march to Ilarriki. To this Captain Nicholson replied that ho 
would report the matter, but that whether Lai Singh’s horse joined the 
regular army or not was a matter of indifference, as the British could 
thrash one or both with equal ease. The next day Raja Lai Singh pro- 
posed delaying the army under pretence of making a bridge at Harriki and 
discovering fords. . 

On the 16th December, Captain ifioholson hearing that the Gover- 
nor General aud Commander in Chief were approaching by way of Hud- 
ki, sent for Shamhuddin Khm, who slated as before that his master Was 
well disposed towards the British, that he had influence with certain 
Brigades which he would march, with aU his own cavalry, to attack the 
Governor General, if the British force at Rirozpur would attack the re- 
mainder. Captain Nicholson said that if the Baja had the influence he 
asserted he wnuld act and not talk, and that his good inteutions.would be 
seen by his marching ns he proposed. 

On the 13th S/iamshuddia K/ian came and reported that the Raja 
had marched to Firnshahr, and Captain Nicholson gave^Mm a letter to 
Major Broadfoot, which it is believed was delivered to that officer as the 
troops were,, going into , action at Firnshahr on.. the aftenxQou ; of the 
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as it was found in liis pocket when his body was brought in on 
the 22nd » 

On the 19th of December, the day aftei* the battle of Mudki, Raja Lai 
Singh sent a messenger to Major Broadfoot to express his desire to be of 
any service, but the Major considered that the only object of the Raja 
was to ascertain the effect of the action of the previous day and sent him 
with a guard beyond the pickets. Nothing more was heai'd of the Raja 
till two days before the battle of Sobraon. He had been hidden in a dry 
ditch during the battle of Firushahr, but gave out that he was wounded 
and retired to Amritsar • where, according to popular report, he concealed 


himself in an oven from the fury of the soldiers who swore td murder 


* The number ot the Sikh troops engaged at Mudki has been miousl; eattmateil. i.ord 

Gough, In hia deapatch 

ot tho 19th. Deoemher, estimatea them at from 16,000 to 30,000 

infanlry, ahoul; the aame force of caTalr/, and 40 guoa. 

But the numbers engaged did not 

exceed, regulars and irregulars, 16,000 men. The force which marched from Firozpnr with 
Xal Singh, a portion of which fought at liludki and the whole at h’irnabahr, was thus com. 

posed 





SaiMhtit. 

Cnvalty, Guns. ‘ 

Jtegular, 

French Brigade, 

4 

2 26 


Buhadar Singh’s Brigade. 

4 

1 16 


Mehtab Singh’s Brigade, 

4 

1 18 


TotaL ... 

13 

4 60 

Ififgitlar Cavalry, 

Charyari, Naolakhas, &c., 


... 4,500 


Orderlies, 


i*t 


Bjja Bal Singh, 

••• 

1,800 


Baja Uira Singh, 


te* 3^350 


Findiwala, 

«■ iti 

... 90U 


Mulrnj, 

•<« 

550 


Attar Singh, 

tvi 

1,700 


Bela Singh Uokal, 

■<« 

... 200 


Battan Singh, 


... 50 


Dogare, 


... 11)0 


hTihangs, 


1,000 


Gnuda Singh, 


162 




17,813 


Heavy guns, 


28 


Zamburahs or Camel .Swlrela, 

.. 250 

This is oxelusivc of the force of Sirdar Tej Singh who commanded the resem. Baja M 

Sinph left beliind liim .it Firoapnr 5,600 men, infantry and cavalry. 
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him. But through tho remoustrances of the Maharani he joined the 
army about the middle of January j and on the 8th Tcbruary he seat 
to Major H. Jja^^rence with a plan of the entrench- 
menta and a, detailed account of the number and, disposition of the Sikh 
troops. This information coirect, though it capie too late to be of 
any use beyond confirming the information which had been aUeady 
act^nured. It will thus bo seen that Lai Singh, though at heart a 
traitor, did httle to eerv? the British. He may have prevented au attack 
by the Sikh army oP rirozpur ; hut beyond this, which is not certain, he 
was of no service whatever. 

When Major Lawrence was appointed Resident at Lahore, Shaiii- 
ahuddin Khm was made agent of the Larbar, to coninjiUnicate its wishes 
and aentiinoirts to the Resident. In 1848 ho did good service, and was 
present at the battle of Qujrauwala. 

In July, 1816, a donation of 5,000 Us. had been granted to him and 
after annexation, when his jagirs were resumed, he received a life pen- 
sion of 3,500 Rs. He resides at Kassur, where also lives his great friend 
Malik KUairuddin Khan, Both had beeaiBenvants of the Mamdot family ; 
both had heen deprived of their estates by Hawah Jamaluddin Khan, and 
they have ever since remained bitter enemies of the family. When Jaiqal- 
uddin Khan was alive, they did all they conjd to injure him, and joined 
the party of hia sons, who had openly quarreled with him. 

Osman Khan^ the nephew and son-in-law of Shamshuddin Khan, is a 
brave man and a good soldier. In 1857 he distinguished himself in com- 
mand of A troop of cavalry which his uncle had raised. He subse- 
quently served in the Police, as Risaldar under the old arrangements, 
and as Inspector under the new. He received' his discharge, in 1863, 
on the reduction of the force, with the highest character for energy and 
integrity. 



SIRBAB SHRJAN SINGH lOKAL. 


Snsiuu SiNQii. 


Out Hiugl), 
s. 1839. 


Thakat Singh, 
B. 1788. 

J 


Sdi‘ 


Jiuu Singh, 


Ehazon' 

Singh. 


^ 1 
Cyan 

Singh. 


It . 

Jawanc Singh, 

B. l«*l'. 

1 7 


Qodar SawBO Ourdit, 
Singh, Singh, Sing;h 
B, 1826. B. 1832 B. 1885. 


Ttga Singh. Mana 
Singh. 

L_ 

I 


Jodh Hodh 
Singh. Singh, 

Kuhn Singh, 2sk ^gh, GurinalA Singh, Mukaddam ShigU. 
D. 1841. 33, me. B 1844. 

f I 

Suijan Singh, Daughtet, Singh. Singh 

B. 1884. u. Sirdatt Aijit Singh, 

I SindhasiraliB- 

1 J i f 

Shudlm ChattarSingb, Ponjdar Singh, Karinda Singh, 
Singh. B. 1848. B, 1854, B. 1858. 


Eukin Kishan 


1 


J/Tavayen Paiiafa Lai Sundar 

Singh,, Singh, Singh, Singh, 

B. 1849. B, 1852. B. 1855. B. 1881. 


HISTORY. OF THE FAMILY. 

The Mokol family, of the Siadhu Jat caste, rose to considerable 
power durbg the reign of Maharaja Banjit Singh. Even among, 
the Sikh nobility the family is considered a new one, and it- was more by 
their strength and prowess in battle than by their cleverness that its 
members gained lands and. wealth,- 

SuitdAa SinffA was a' Jat villager, father of. seven sons, of whobxtoiily' 
file genealogy of two is here gives aS' the' descendoaiff of’ these alone 
became distinguished. His only daoghtet''£uran- he'married to 'Sirdar Iial 
Singh, a jagii'dar in the vicinity of Fak Fattantj who took his brothet«« 
in-law into bis service, and they rode behind bint in all bis marauditfiEr 
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expeditions, till tlieir sister, jealous for the influence of liev luishand, 
induced him to turn them adrift. Jawant Sing/i with his cousins came 
to Lahore and entered the service of Ranjit Singh. For some time they 
remained unnoticed, but at the bloody battle of Baisah, fought near At- 
tock, in July 1813, by DiwanMokham Chand against the Afghan Wazir, 
the cousins, six of whom were engaged in the fight, were so conspicuous 
for bravery and strength that the Maharaja gave them the jagir ot 
Rangilpur, worth 2,500 Rs., and to Jawant Singh, who had specially distin- 
guished himsflf, five villages in the Gnjrat district, valued at 30,000 Bs. 
suhjecito the service of 150 Sowars, and his brothers were placed und.er 
his command. In 1818 he served at Mhltan, and the next year in 
Kashmir where he was severely wounded in the side by a spear. For this 
wound he received an assignment of 2,500 Rs. per annum, out of the 
Kashmir revenue. The family jagirs at one time reached 1,35,000 Rs. 
including 2,000 Rs. from the estate of their inhospitable connection Sirdar 
Lai Singh. 

After the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1839, and of Jawant Sitigh 
in 1840, the jagirs of the Mokal family remained intact ; those which 
had been specially assigned to Jawant Singh descending to his two sons 
Bela Singh and Qurmukh Singh, for the estate had been divided in 1836. 
Their contingent of 250 horsemen was, however, raised to 300, and the 
brothers were placed under the command of Prince Nao Nihal Singh. 
They did not ^t on • well together ; the elder suspecting the younger of 
a desire to obtain not only the larger portion of the jagi'r bat the Sirdar- 
ship itself. Raja Hira' Singh Was minister at the time, and on a nazran.a 
of 26,000 Rs. beihg'paid by Sirdar 'Bela Singh, he confirmed him in the 
cbiefship and jagir, which OvmuU took so much to heart that He 
died of vexation shortly afterwards, in 1845'.- When the first Panjab' war 
brok®, out. Sirdars dela Singh anSiMrJan Sin^/i with 200 horsemen joined 
the aiimy, and formed part of the detachment which, advanced fo Mudki 
and, Firushahr." They were both present at Sobraon, 'and Bela Singh, 
severely wounded in .the battle, was -idrowned in,, the Satlej. iii the vain 
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attempt to ford the -river after the bridge of boats had been broken down. 
For several days his servants searched for his bodyj but it was never 
found. When Raja Lai Singh was confirmed as minister at Lahore, 
nearly half of Sirdar Bela Singh’s jagirs were resumed, but there was still 
left to Surjan Singh estates worth. 63, 80 ORs., of which 49,800 Rs. were 
subject to the service of 163 sowars. Surjan Singh enjoyed this estate 
Up to 1849, wheir liaving with his cousin Khazan Singh joined the national 
party, it was resumed, with the exception of Rangilpur, worth 1000 Rs. 
which had been assigned on the death of Sirdar Gnrmukh Singh as a 
provision for his widow and daughter. This was upheld to the widow 
Ind Kour. Khazan Singh received a pension of 45l) Rs., and Muhaddam 
Singh one of 72 Rs. which they still hold. Sirdar Surjan Singh’s pension 
of 1,200 Rs. lapsed at his death in March 1864. There is considerahle 
ill will. between the two branches of Jawant Singh's family, .as it is believ- 
. ed that Sirdar GunnuJeh Singh lost his .life by the witchcraft and incanta- 
tions of .his elder brother. 

Jn 1858, Mana Singh was made a Risaldar in the 5th Banda Military 
Police, in which he remained till 1861. In September, 18.59, he dis- 
tinguished himself by the manner in which he led his troop against very 
superior numbers of the enemy, and on this occasion he was wounded in 
the head, and bis horse was wounded under him, but he mounted a 
fresh horse and was again foremost in the fight and the pursuit. In 
.1861, when he was discharged on the redaction of the Police force, he 
was made Zaildar or honorary Police Magistrate of twenty-eight villages 
in the neighbourhood of Mokal ; and, in 1862, he received a grant of 
,720 acres of waste land in Rakh Modki, near Ghunian. Oodar Singh 
was Risaldar of the 4tli troop of Hodson’s Horse and served for more 
than two years in the regiment with credit. He was discharged when 
his troop was disbanded in March, 1860. "When the Chinese war broke 
out Godar Singh volunteered his services, but there ivaS no vacancy in 
Fane’s Horse at the time, and they were declined. He received a grant 
of .50 -cr*"! of hind in Rsd'h Modki at the same time as bis coubin Mana 
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SingJiu MnhaMam Singh was also Sisaldar in the service of the British 
Government in 1858j and on his retirement received a grant of 
100 acres of land. Budlia Singh, the brother of Mam Singh, wasDaffa- 
dar in the Banda Police, which he left in 1861, when the force was 
reduced. The family reside at Mokal in the Lahore* district. They 
hold half the village in proprietary right, besides three shares (pattis) in* 
KilftiTaswant Singh and 300 acres of land in Sulltanki, 



SIEDAB NAB SINGH AIMAHWALA, 


SiNQir. 


Siyan Slngb. 


Nar Singli, €M]lab 

M. daughter of' Singh. 

S. Dharam Singh. |, ' 

I I 

-p j -j 1 

ShCT Singh, Sant Singh, ilss Singh, Hnkm Singh. 
B. 1814. B. 1838. D. 18S0. 


liohna Harnara B. Haji,' 

'Singh, Singh, M. Sirdar Bajindar 
B. 1882. B. 18S4. S. Katgharia. 


Surmukh 

Singh. 

L, 

Attar B. Cband Kour, 

Singh. u. S. Chattar 3., 

Attariwala, 


HISTORY OP THE PAMILY.^ 


About tbe year 1738,- Natha Svngli, an TJpal Jat, left bis home at 
Lakrki, in the Gurdaspur district, and coming to Amritsar, rebuilt a 
ruined village, to which, in defiance of the rights of the late inhabitants 
he gave the name of Aimah, signifying land held in proprietary right. 
His son Sitjm Bingh inherited not only this village but the jagirs of his 
uncle Dal Singh, who had been slain in a qnarrel with Sirdar Sawa Singh 
Oulakhwala. These estates were of considerable size, comprising many 
villages in the Haska, Fasrm* and Ajnala Pargannahs,. 

In the famine year of 1783,* Stffan Singh contrived to seize 
Chaharbajwa in the Sialkot district, from Brij Saj Deo son of Raja 
Ranjit Deo. He was associated with the Bhangi misl, and fought 
under Sirdar Karam Singh. He died in 1799, and his eldest son, 


* The famine of 1783, was the most terrible of any ismembered in the Faigab. It was 
tbe last of three bad years ; many thousands died of stairation, and many emigrated to 
Kashmir and Hindostan, The year ia known by the peeple as the ‘ Sau CSiali,’ being tbe 
Sambat year 1840, 
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Nar SingJi, still a youth; joined Sirdar Gulab Singh Bhangij who was 
chief of the confederacy formed against Ranjit Singh soon after his 
■capture of Lahore. An expedition was fitted out against him, which 
Nar Siitg/i joined, but it was broken up by the death of Sirdar Gulab 
■Singh from the effects of a prolonged debauch at Kothani. 

Soon after this, in 1S03, W<t>- Siiigrt joined Ranjit Singh, and ao- 
■companied him in the Pindi Bhattian campaign, and later in the expe- 
dition against the Bhangis and .the fore of Kallar which was bravely 
defended by Jodb Singh Attariwala. In 1804 he went with Ranjit 
Singh against Raja Sansar Chand of Katoch, who bad tried to possess 
himself of a portion of the Jalandhar Doab, bat who was defeated near 
Hoahiarpur and driven back to the hills. The next expedition shared 
in by Nar Sir^h was that against Hafiz Ahmad Khan, of Jhang, re- 
sulting in. the imprisonment of that chief, and the seizure of his estates. 
He served in the first unsucoessfnl campaign of Multan, and in both 
the Kashmir expeditions, under Biwaii Ram Dyal in the Derail of 
Prince Kharrak' Singh; and on the conquest of Kashmir received a 
jagir of 14,000 Rs. at Samba in the Jammu territory. He fought, in 
the battle of Tehri, in 1833, and served under Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa, 
in Naiah. In 1835-36 he aooompamed the , Sikh force, under Prince 
Kharrak Singh, against the Mazaris of THitliaukot. 

When Jowahir Singb htcame raiiiister, Nar Singh was treated with 
great favour, for he had married, as his second wife, an aunt of Maharani 
Jindan the sister of Jovraliir Singh. Jla received the present of an 
elephant with gold housings, was placed in , command of the Mulrajia 
Regiment,' and'was sent with the Samba Sirdar against the insurgents 
who had ravaged the country in .the neighbourhood of Plialian, Gujrat, 
and had looted the shrine of Ker Sahib, a place of some sanctity where 
Guru Naaak had slept on the ' Ker ’ or heaps of earth thrown up' by 
the'kats. The insurgents were speedily reduced to ordev, and tli^c plun- 
dered property, in a great measure, recovered. / - ' 
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During the Satlej campaign Far Singh served under Sirdar Ranjodli 
Singh Majithia. He remained faithfhl to G-overnment during the Mnl'> 
tan rebellion, as did hiS contingent of sowars, and was sent to Pind Dadan 
Khan under t^e orders of Misr Ealila Earn, Superintendent of the salt 
mines. He returned to Lahore with Eaja Dina Hath, after the latter’s 
unsuccessful mission to Sirdar Ohattar Singh. Prom the year 1S25, 
when Sirdar Far Singh’s principal jagirs were resumed, he had only 
held jagira worth 2,200 Es. and cash allowances of 3,761. Total 6,9(51 
Es. His jagir was, in 1849, confirmed to him for life. He is now 
about 80 years of age, and resides at Aimah hiS ancestral village. 

Quid Singh, brother of Far Singh, served m the Mulrajia Eegimcnt 
on oOO Es. per annum. His daughter married Sirdar Lehna Singh 
Majithia, but died within six months of her marriage. The third brother 
SurmtM Singh died young. 



CHANDA SINGH KALALWALA, 

TIiwah SiNuti. 

I 

Dlinnna Singh. 


1 

Cbftrrnt 

Jodh^Singli, 

Nidban Singb, 

Siugb. 

, _ n, 1824. 

n. 1805. 


JI. daugbtor of Sirtlnr Snliib 



Blngli, Gujratia. 


Amiu! 

Kbom Kour, 

AVasawa 

Singb, 

It. M. U. Sbarralc Singb. 

Singh. 


Gnrdit Singh, Chaiula Singh. Aror Singh, Bhnllo. Singh. 

3>. 185a. ' I I 

Bhagwnn Singh, Dnnghtor, Kishnn Singb. 

It. daughter ot m, Slrclnr 

Sirdar Hardit Toj Singh 
Singh Fadhania. Attarinala. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Hari SIngli, tlie great leader of the Bliangi confederacy, having no 
Boii, adopted Diwaa Singh and made him heir to half his large possessions, 
about the year 1760. The estates consisted of Kalalwala, A.llar, Panwana, 
Chak Earn Das, Chohara, and others in the Sialkot and Amritsar dis- 
tricts. Diwan Singh also died without children, having enjoyed the 
Sirdarship some twenty-five years, aird the Gurmata, the Supremo 
Council of the Khalsa, appointed Dhanm Singh a distant kinsman to buc- 
ceedhim. Dhmna Singh remained in possession until 1793, when, on 
Lis death, his son Sirdar Jodh Singh saccceded to the estate. Joclh Singh 
liad married the daughter of Sahib Singh Gujratia, the rival and enemy 
of Eanjit Singh, and it was this connection, as much as the desire to in- 
crease hia territories, that induced the Maharaja to make war upon him 
and to annex a portion of his estate, worth a lakh and a half of rupees, in- 
chidins; Behrah, Chak Earn Das and Kila Eajo Singh, Sirdar Sahib Singh, 
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to console his soii-in-law for his losses, gave liim the Ilaka of Karianwahi 
ill the Gujrat district, hut in 1806-1807, Eaniit Singh again attacked 
Kalalwala, and after a short resistance on the part of JadJi SingJt, compel- 
led him to sue for terms and present a nazrana of 5,000 Rs, With this act 
of homage the Maharaja was satisfied, and left him jagirs to the value 
of 60,000 Es. 

In 1816, he married his son Prince Kharrak Singh to KItem Kow, Jo37t 
Singh’s only child, in spite of the remonstrance of Sahih Singh Gujratia 
who contended that the marriage would he contrary to Jat custom, as he, 
Sahih Singh, had married the sister of Mahan Singh, father of the Ma- 
haraja. Jo3/i Singh died the same year, and his widow tried to induce 
his hrother Nidhan Siiigh to marry her by 'chaddar dalna,’ a common Jat 
form of marriage j but ha declined, and she, in pique, contrived by her 
influence at court, to get her husband’s cousin, Jmar Siugh, appointed 
agent with full powers for managing the estate, 

Singh had been a Sahadar in the Sham SontaU Eegiment and 
was succeeded in the management of lUmn Kow's jagirs by his son Oar- 
dU Singh, whn thus became the virtual jsgirdar. When the rebellion of 
1848 broke out, Cliandn Singh was serving at Dera Ismail' Khan, under 
General Van Cortlandfc, as naib adalati, or deputy judge. Re imme- 
diately left for Kalalwala, where, with his brother Gio-dii Singh, ha placed 
the fort, which was a very strong one, in a state of defence. It. was ne- 
cessary to move the Jalandhar field force, oommaiidod hy General' Wheeler, 
against it, and on the 33i'd Novombat it was reduced, the rebels losing 
upwards of 300' men. No pension was granted to. either Gmlil Singh or 
Chanda Singh Rani Khoia Kour, although deeply implicated in the rebel- 
lion, was entitled to eonsidortition fromher rank and sos. Rev jagirs were 
resumed, hut she received' a pension of a,400 Rs., which she still enjoys. 
Rer establishment of women also received! an allowance of 1,200 Es. per 
annum, for their lives. 

OurdU Singii died in, 1853 j.hut Chanda Singh is still living at Kalal- 
wala, four, miles south of Pasrur in the Sialkot distinct. 



SIEDAE GULAB SINGH POVINBIA, 


Eaiuu Sinoh, 

Gnlab Skgli, 

B. 1854 

I 

Ala kngli, Iiehm Singh, 

s, 1851 , D. 1856. 

1 

Kiahan Singh. Haidit Singh. Gopal Singh, laa Singh-, 

I li, B. of S, Jonla S. Man. 

Suchet Singh, 


HISTORY OP THE FAMILY. 

Karan Singh and lus three brothers were among the Sikbs who over- 
ran and took posaeaaioa of the Jalandhar Doab, in the latter half of the 
ISthcentiuy, They secured an estate at Saranpuv, worth 8,000 Rs.- 
which they held during their lifetime. All the brothers, with the excep- 
tion of .S'dram died without issue, and, in 180G, soon after Qukh 
Singh had sucoeodod to the estate, Ranjit Singh conquered the plain 
country of the Doab, and' QvicA . Singh retired to his native village of 
Povind. He then entered Ranjit Singh’s service, and received this village 
with the rank of, adjutant. Ho served with distinction under 
; Misr DLwan Chand, at Nurpur and in Kashmir, and on the termination, 
ofthelattercampaign was made commandant and received the village 
of Sidhu m jagir. After the capture of Multan in 1818, he was promoted, 
to the rank of colonel, and did such good service the next year at Man- 
kera that he received the grant of Akharpur, near Qogaira, worth 500 
Rs., with an elephant and valuable khiUats. . Qulab Singh was stationed 
at Peshawar for some years, and fought iu most of the battles against Ali 
Akbar Khan and Dost Muhammad Khan. In the first Peshawar cam- 
paign he discovered a ford in the Indus, and led his troops over in the 
van of the army to Ranjit Singh’s great satisfaction. 

^ Itt 1826, he received command of 3 Infantry and 2 Cavalry regiments, 
with a troop of Horse Artillery, and the same year his son Ala Sing-^ 
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entered the service and was made commandant under his father, with an 
independent jagii*. In 1839, when the regular army was first formed into 
Ibrigadcs, ffulai Singh was made general, and held his rank and brigade 
throughout the following reign of Kharrak Singh. 

In 1 837, Gnlal Singh was sent to Gujrauwala with orders to confis- 
cate the property of Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa, who had been killed at 
Peshawar, and whose four sons were fighting about the succession. He 
drove Arjan Singh and Panjab Singh out of their fortified house ; threa- 
tened to hang the former, and took possession of all the property and 
estates. Arjan Singh determined on revenge, and when Slier Singh be- 
came king, and every one had license to avenge his real or fancied 
wrongs, he attacked and burnt Povind where Gulah Singh resided. The 
General, fearing for his life, fled to Jammn, where he remained for some 
time under the protection of Raja Gulab Singh, till the Maharaja, by 
advice of Dhyan Singh, recalled him, and placed him in command of the 
contingent which was to support the British army during the Kabul 
campaign. He accompanied Colonel Lawrence to Kabul, and his servi- 
ces and knowledge of the country were of considerable value. Baja Hira 
Singh, whose family had always befriended Gnlab Singh, gave him, on 
the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, new jagirs to the value of 7,625 Rs., 
and Colonel Ala Singh received new allowances, in jagirs and cash, to 
the value of 2,000 Rs. 

Gulal Singh took no part in the Satlej campaign, his troops remain- 
ing in Lahore to protect the Maharaja ; and in April, 184i7, he was, at the 
recommendation of the Resident, appointed Governor of Peshawar, and 
being at this time the senior General he was placed in command of all 
the -troops at that station. The elevation of Oulab Singh to this impor- 
tant post was a great source of gratification to the Khalsa army, for the 
brave old man was much loved and respected by the troops. He was 
created a Sirdar, and in a Darbat held at Lahore on the 2GtU Novembers 
■1847, received the honomry title of Bnhadar, Sirdar Gulab Singh ful • 
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filled the duties of his new appointment with ability and judgment, and' 
when the Multan rebellion broke out he gave his moat cordial assistance 
to Major G. Lawrence, then in charge at Peshawar, to preserve the peace 
of the district. For six months, while the insurrectionary movement was 
spreading more and more widely over the country, the influence of Gulab 
Sinffli and his son and Deputy, Colonel ATa Singh, kept the excited Sikh 
soldiery to their allegiance ; but when Sirdar Chattar Singh approached 
Peshawar, the troops could no longer be restrained and broke into open 
mutiny. Major Lawrence held his post till all was hopelessly lost, and then 
retired to Kohati Qulal Singh and Ala Singh would have accompanied 
him, hut the General was too infirm to move quickly, and it was finally 
decided that Iio should retire to the fort of Shahmir Ghar, where he might 
make terras with the rebels. But this gallant oflScer refused any terms' 
that would compromise his honour. Both he and his son remained loyal, 
and the Sikh army, finding that they could not he seduced by bribes or 
terrified by throats, kept them under restraint till the close of the 
campaign, when the victory of the British restored them to liberty. 

On the annexation of the Panjab the whole of Sirdar Qulal} SingWs- 
personal jagirs to the value of 17,300 Bs. were confirmed tO' him for life, 
as were those of his two sons Ala Singh and Lehna Singh worth 8,000 and 
1,050 £s. respectively. The father and his sons are now all dead. Gn- 
lab Singh bxlSl Ala Singh died in 1854, and in 1856. The 

sons of Ala Singh, three in number, do not hold either jagirs or pensions. 

In 1857, Harl Singh, a servant of the late Sirdar, gave information 
to Government that 53,000 Es. would he found buried in a house which 
had belonged to Gulab Singh, and, on search being made, the money 
was found and placed in the Treasmy. It was claimed by hand Kour 
the widow of GulaJ} Singh and the widows of Lehna Singh, who obtained 
a decree for the interest of the money in equal shares. This money will 
be inherited by Kislm Singh on the death of its present holders. 



JAI SINGH CHINAH. 


Milsbu. 

I j j 

Hira Singh. GurtUt Singh, S. Kaiam Singh, Uttam Sln^. Bhnp Singh, 


Sukh Budh Singh, 
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Jai Singh, 
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Hari Singh, 
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Badan Singh. 
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Mahau 

Singh. 
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Singh. 

Sahb 

Bardit 

Singh. 

lurpal 

Gopal 

Nabha 

Kahr 


1 

Portab 

Singh. 

Siugh. 

Singh, 

Singh. 


Singh. 

Singh. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

An ancestor of this family, Mira, a Jat of the Gil tribe, founded the 
village of Chinah, some five miles from Baja Sanei in the Amritsar 
district, about the year 1600. His eldest son Dadu founded a second 
village of the same name near Jastarwal, and here his descendants have 
resided to the present day. The family were simple peasants till the time 
of MMklm, who joined the confederacy of Tara Singh Shahid. Of 
MiWtu's five sons the most distinguished was Karam Singht whom Tara 
Singh, who had no children of his own, adopted. After Tara Singh^s 
death, Zaram joined the Bhangi misl and took possession of Firozki, 
Kaleki, Burld and Bajra in the Sialkot district ; besides holding Chinah 
and the neighbouring villages. All the Bhangi Sirdars fell, one by one, 
before Banjit Singh, and Jai Singh shared the common fate and lost all 
his estates ; but no long time afterwards he received hack in jagir Chinah, 
Nagran and Firozki, worth 50,000 Bs. and subject to the service of 70 
horsemen. With his two sons Sulek Singh and Bu& Singh, be served in 
many campaigns ; Multan, Kashmir, and Peshawar, and on his death, 
the jagir descended to his sons, in equal shares. 
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Through all the changes which ensued on the death of Ranjit Singh, 
the jagir remained uudiminished, till, in 1846, Eaja Lai Singh reduced 
it to 21,600 lis, suhject to the service of 25 horsemen. Two years 
later most of the members of the family joined the rebels under Sher 
Singh, and fought in their ranks throughout the war. Accordingly, 
on annexation, the shares of Jai Shigli, Mohr Singh, Eari Singh, Bardit 
Singh, Amar Singh, Attnr Singh, and Fatah Singh, were resumed ; and 
an allowance of 240 Rs was granted to each of them for life. The 
confiscated shares amounted to IB, 725 Rs. per mensem, and only Badan 
Singh and Mahan Singh,, who had remaiued loyal, wore allowed to retain 
their shares, amounting to..S,S75.R^, of-w.hich-l,750-Rs. were personal, 
and 4,125 Rs, subject to service. 

During the mutiny of 1857, Jai Bingh, Hardii SingJi and Amar SingJt 
entered Hodsoti’s Horse ,- Jai Singh as Risaldar, Hardit Singh as Jamadav, 
and served with that distiuguiahed corps till February 1S59, when, on the 
general redaction, Jai Singh and Amar Singh obtained their discharge. The 
former received a grant of n life jagir of 300 Rs,, and the latter forty 
ghumaos of land free of revenue. Eardit Singh is still in the same 
regiment, now the 10th Bengal Cavalry, as Risaldar. 



DIDAK SINGH TEGLIA, 


Sabib Sinqu. 


iToGh Singh, 
Jowahir Singh, 
Sldar Singh. 
Sundur Singh. 


Kan Singh. 


Vir Jingh, 


Amir Singh. 


Kahn Singh, 
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Kihal Singh. 
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bar Singh. 


Dal Singh. 


iaul: ^Singh, Bahsh Singh. 
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ratah Singh. 

I 
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Asa Singh. 


f 

Ala Singh. 


Mihr Singh. 


Aror 

Sineh. 


Jaggat 


f 

Qanosha Jaimal 
Singh, Singh. 


Fartah 

Singh. 


Ganda 

Singh. 

Joala Singh. 


Ahtar Singh. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


SaM6 Singh joined the Kanheya confederacy about 1760, and fongbt 
under both Jai Singh and' Hafeikat Singh. He took possession of Tara" 
ghar, in the Pathankot parganna of the Gurdaspur district, and after 
Sirdar Mahan Singh’s successful expedition against Jammu, Sahib Singh, 
who had aocompauied it, received a grant of Syadghar, worth 30,000 Es. 
He founded the village of Wachhoya, where he resided till his death in. 
1803. His estates in Taraghar, Syadghar and Wachhoya were of the 
value of 90,000 Rs. and were held intact by Ins four sons till 1812, 
when Maharaja Ranjit Singh marched against Taraghar, and after a 
siiort siege reduced the fort and confiscated a great pdrtion of the estate. 
Twelve villages, induding Wachhoya worth. 10,000 Es., were still left, 
free of service, but in the ten-years succeeding the confiscation, the four 
brothers all died, and Sirdar Jomhir Singh succeeded to the estate with 
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his cousins Jamiyd Skghi Smjat Singh and Ban Singh, They fought in 
many of the Maharaja’s campaigns, though tlieir jagir \yas a subsistence 
one, and they had no obligation to .supply a contingent, till Desa Singh 
Majithia, who was Governor of the Jalandhar Doab, told JoioaUr Singh, 
that a Sirdar should give, a contingent for the service of the state if he 
wished his name to endure, and fixed fifteen horsemen as the suitable 
number. , ' ' 

The Yeglia jagirs were not in terfered with till 1846, when Raja Lai 
Singh, who. had no love for Sirdar Desa Singh, the family patron, took 
advantage of his departure to Benares to confiscate the whole estate ; but 
a year afterwards the DaAar, with the sanction of the Resident, restored 
the jagir with an increased assessment of 31,000 Bs, and service of 30 
sowars. During the disturbances of 1848-49, the 'V eglia family remuiued 
faithful. Sidar Singh joined Captain Hodson, with his contingent, and 
did good service at Raugar Nangal, Parmanand and elsewhere. At anuexi 
ation, the whole personal estate of the family, amounting to 8,608 Rs. 
was released, one-third of the share of each descending to the lineal male 
heirs in perpetuity, Didar Singh became a Risaldar in the Military Police, 
and took his discharge at the time of the general reductions. 

' Sant Skgh'f son of Ran Singh, was seuf down to Dehli as Jamadar in 
the Risala raised by ’Major R. Lawrence, in July 1857, to, serve with the 
Guide Cavalry at the siege. A portion of’ the Risala was permanently 
transferred to the Guide Corps, the remainder formed the nucleus of the 
Dehli mounted police, in which Sant Singh was promoted to be Risaldar, 
He served with zeal and ability till the reduction of the Military Police, 
when he jeeeiyed his discharge. 



LEIINA SINGH CHIMNI, 


Bam Sihom. 


Bnlima Singli. 



Shor 

Singh, 

D. ISIS. 
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Singh, 
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Singh, 

D. 18 .>a. 
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1 
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Thakav . 
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1 ■ 

Clianna 

. Buhacliir 

Singh, 

Singh, 

Singh. 

Singh. 

Singh. 

n. lS3i). 

n. 1837. 
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.Tai Singli, 
li. 18S0. 


history of the family. 

Bam Singh, a. Khatri of the Q-ailcli Bonjai caste, was the first of the 
family to become a Sikh. He left Behrah iu the Slwhpur district for 
G-ajranwala, where he entered the seryice of Sirdar Charrat Singh Sukar- 
chakia as a trooper, and from whom he received the grant of n well at 
Gajranwala, which is still held by the family. Ho was killed at Bhulla 
Ivariala, in a skirmish, and left one son Ilahma Singh, a minor, who, 
when ablo to bear arras, entered Raujit Singh’s array-j He soon after- 
wards distinguished himself in the Kassur expeditionin 1807, iu which he 
was severely wounded. He was created a Sirdar at the same time with 
Hari Singh Nalwa and received civil charge of the Ramnagar district 
and control of the customs and salt duties, on a salary of 2'li,000 R.s. 
with the military command of the contingents of the Darrap jagirdars. 
He accompanied the Hahore chief against Fatbankot and Sialkot, and at 
the latter place showed himself so brave and energetic that Banjit Singh 
embraced him and expressed his surprise that.sueh a.'Chimna* of a man 
should be more courageous than men twice his size. ‘ Chittina^ iu the 
Panjab dialect, signihes both a man of small stature, and a little bird, eirift 
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and strong of wing ; and Huhna Singh, wlio was somewliafc unde^'slzod, 
found that the nickname 'Chimna ’ thus given, stuck to him till it became 
the agnomen of his family. 

For his services Euhma Singh received jagirs worth 60,000 Es. in 
Ugoki and Ro'ras, and, on the marriage of Prince Kliarrak Singh, in 
1812, he received additional jagirs in Syadghar worth 40,000 Rs. and 
also a portion, of the Sialkot jagir, alienated from Sirdar Granda Singh, 
Safi, which he held for seven years. His force of irregular horse, which 
was under the command of his cousin Ehai Gurdial Singh, mutinied 
shortly afterwards, and the allowance of 24,000 Rs. which he had 
received for its maintenance from the Ramnagar customs, was disconti- 
nued. In 1814, Yar Muhammad, with the aid of the people of Khairahad, 
drove the Sikhs out of Attock. Eukma Singhi with Sham Singh Bhan- 
dari and 2,000 irregulars, attacked him and drove him with loss across 
the Indus, recovering the plunder which the Afghan army had collected. 
Khairabad was severely punished for its complicity in this affair. 

In 1818, Hultma Singh was appointed governor of the districts of 
Attock and Hazara, and he named Bhai Makkan Singh as his deputy. 
The latter was of rathtir a peremptory disposition, and an insolent letter 
which he wrote to Muhammad Khan, the powerful Tarin chief, order- 
ing him to pay the revenue without delay, set all Hazara in a blaze, for 
Muhammad Khan called out his tribe and attacked the Silth force, which 
was overpowered and cut up, Makkan Singh being among the slain. 
The few who escaped brought the evil news to Snhna Singh, who 
marched out to avenge his friend. At Sultanpur he met Muhammad 
Khan, and a sharp fight ensued j neither party could fairly claim the vic- 
tory, but it so far remained with the Tarin chief that SuJema Singh 
returned to Attock without seeking to bring on a second engagement. 
The Maharaja was much displeased hy the conduct of Muhma Singh on 
this occasion, and there was besides another cause of offence in his having 
hung, to gratify his private revenge, one Syad Khan of Kot Hassan Ali, 
a wealthy and well disposed chief,. He was fined 1,25,000 Rs., and 
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removed from Hazara, where Diwan Earn Diyal was sent as his successor, 
ia 1819. 

Huhm Siiigli was a good soldier, and there were few of the 
Maharaja’s campaigns ia which he did not serve, and his shill and 
bravery wore so well recompensed that at one time he held jagirs amounting 
to upwards of three lakhs of rupees. On his death, owing to disputes in 
the family the whole jagirs were resumed. His eldest son who had mar- 
ried the sister of Sirdar Jhanda Singh Botalia received command of 100 
sowars on 500 Rs. per mensem. Amar Singh and Mihr Singh were made 
commandants, on 775 Es. and 1,440 Es. per annum respectively. 

She)’ Singh was killed at Sohraon and his son Lehna Singh received 
a situation about the persou of the young Maharaja Dalip Singh, and 
received a jagir of 1,149 Es. in the Sialkot district, which was afterwards 
resumed. Lehna Singh^ with his uncles, was at Lahore daring the 
Gujrat campaign and did not join the rebels. In 1867, Amar Singh 
vraa appointed to Colonel Voyle’s Horse, and served with credit in Oude. 
He received a grant of a well worth 77 Es. per annum. His son 
Buhadar Singh also served throughout the mutiny as Daffadar. He died on 
the voyage to China, whither he was proceeding withhis regiment during 
the late war. 



MIEU GHULAM ITORTAZA. 


Kmiknaxo, 

Gnl Mahninmad, 
u. 1800 . 

Atu Mnbammncl. Ghulam Mohiudiliii, 

GUulam Ilaidar. Gliulam Muliammad. Gbulom Mokiuddiu, Gkukjn^Mui'taza. 

Qhulam Hussain. Qhulam Kadir. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMII.Y. 

In 1530, tlie last year of the Emperor Babar’s xeiign, Sacl^i Bet;, a 
Mogul of Samarkand, emigrated to the Panjab and settled in the Gurdas- 
puv district. He nras a man of soma learning, and was appointed Kaai 
or Magistrate over seventy villages in the neighbourhood of ICadian, 
which town he is said to have founded, naming it lelampur Kazi, 
from which Kadian has by a natural change arisen.* For several gene- 
rations the fanuly held ofiSces of respectahility under the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and it was only when the Sikhs become powerful that it fell into 
poverty and insignifrcance. Gul Muhammad and his son ASa Muhammad 
were engaged in perpetual quarrels with the Bamgharia and Hanheya 
misls who held the country in the neighbourhood of Kadian and, at 
last, having lost all his estates, Ata Muhammad retired to Begowal, 
where, under the protection of Sirdar Fatah Singh Ahluwalin, hc’ lived 
quietly for twelve years. On his death, Banjit Singh, who had taken 
possession of all the lauds of the Ramgharia misl, invited Qhulam 
Martasa to return to Kadian and restored to him a large portion of his 
ancestral estates. He then, with his brothers, entered the army of the 

* Tho Eaujafa Aialoot Im no z. and tke Aiabic z. and d. aco often intsrolianged ; cks 
Gmlas, Guwhad; XTatad, Vstaz, 
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Maliavaja and peiiformed efficient service on the Kashmir frontier and at 
other places. 

Daring the time of Nao Nihal Singh, Sher Singh and the Darhar, 
Ohulam Murtasa was continually employed on active service. In 1841, he 
was sent with General Tentura to Mandi and Kulu, and in 1843, to 
Peshawar, in command of an infantry regiment. He distinguished him- 
self in Hazara at the time of the insurrection there, and when the rebel- 
lion of ISIS broke out, he remained faithful to his Governraeufc, and 
fought on its side. His brother, Ghulani MoUaMin, also did good service 
at this time. When Bhai Maharaj Singh was marching with his 
force to Multan to the assistance of Diwan Mnlraj, Ghilam M.6hiid-> 
(Utij with other jagirdars, Langar Khan Sahiwal and Sahib KhanTiwana 
raised the Muhammadan population, and with the fores of Misr Sahib 
Dyal, attacked the rebels and completely defeated them, driving them 
into the Chenah where upwards of sis hundred perished. Ghilam 
Kadir son of Ghuhm Mohammad was serving iQ the force under General 
Nicholson, when that officer destroyed the mutineers of the 46 th N. I., 
■who had fled from Sialkot, at Trimmu Ghat. Mirza Ghulani MitHaza 
resides at Kadian, District Gurdaspur. He possesses considerable local 
influence, al though his family j agirs were resumed at annexation. He, with 
his brothers, enjoys a pension of 700 Rs., and proprietary tights in seven 
villages. lie is also known as a skilful physician. 



SIEDAR JODH SINGH CHHAPAVALA. 

Sadba Sisan. 

Djal Singh. 
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Kishan ^ingli. liam Singh, 

1 D. 1849. 


Sown Singh. Kapur Singh, 
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B. Sohiah. B. Kaku, it. son B. Tnbn, B. Hnkami, 
of Fartsb Singh k. son of u. Nihal 
Horan. Hia Singh. Singh, Bottain. 


Jodh Singh, Hira Singh, Sohan Singh, 

B. 1823. B. 1834. B. 1848. 

__J 

Hatdit 4ingh, Bhag Singh, NarSlngh, 

B. 1846. B, ISSS. B, 1860, 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Dyal Singh, son of a poor cultivator of Dadubajrah In tbe Sialkot 
diatrictj entered tlie force of Tara Singb Kanheya as a trooper. He 
served his master in many expeditions and received from him a jagir 
ivorth 5,000 Us. in the Fathankot district. On the death of Tara 
Singh great disputes regarding the succession arose between his sons, 
and in one of the fights which ensued DyaZ Singh was killed and his 
.lagir seized by the conqueror. His two sons Kishan Singh and Ram 
Singh were thus thrown upon the world as poor as their father when 
he commenced hia career. They went into the Amritsar district to 
the village of Chhapa where, their father had first settled on leaving 
hia homej and where, on a liaing ground, he had huvlt a ‘chhapa’ or 


Mangnl 
Singh, 
B. 1843. 
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wooden fence round his house, which gave its DRine to the family and 
the Tillage. 

Maharaja Banjit Singh took the brothers into his service, and gave 
them the command of 500 sowars, under the orders of Prince Kharrnk 
Singh. £isZan Skgh was killed in battle in 1827, and his brother, 
who bad distinguished himself os the same occasios, received a grant 
of seven villages in the Amritsar district. When Chet Singh, the 
favourite of K'harrak Singh, was mnrdered, the Prince, who had always 
been fond of Bam Sia^ri, gave him charge of his private seal, and ja- 
girs in the Amritsar and Shabpnr district. Nao Kihal Singh, son of Khar> 
rak Singh, had no love for his father’s friends, and threatened to imprison 
Bam Sinff&f which he would probably have done, had he himself not 
been killed on the day of his father’s incremation. Under Sher Singh, 
Bam Singh received varioos military commands, and his personal jagir 
was raised to 15,000 Bs. per annum, through the interest ef Raja 
Pbyan Singh, whom he had been accustomed to supply with private 
information regarding Maharajah Kharrak Singh. 

In 1S47, Sirdar Bern Singh was sent in command of some inregnlEr 
horse to Bannc, under Sirdar Shamaher Singh Sindhanwalia, who was in 
command of the Sikh force sent by the Darbnr to assist lieutenant 
H. S, Edwardes in the settlement and paciScatioa of the district. He 
was the chief instigator of the rebellion of the Sikh force at Halipghar, in 
1S4S. Patah Khan Tlwana, an enemy of Bam Singh, was in charge 
of the fort which the Sikhs besieged. It was gallantly defended, bat 
the gariison had no water and were unable to hold out j Fatah Khan 
was killed and the fort captured. Them was a Mahk of one of the 
Tappas of Mudan, by name Mir Alim Kbau, with whom Bam SiitgS bad 
strack up a great friendship, and to wImhd he bad advanced mmey to 
enable him to pay his arrears of revenue. Very much through the 
assistance of this man the fort was rcdoced, and it was left hi his charge, 
when Bam Singh, with the Sikh force, mavohod to join Raja She? Singh. 
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Siidii' Rdrii Singh was one oC the bravest officers in the SilJi Arnij^. 
He fought with great gallantry at Raranagar and Gliilliaiiwahi; and was 
one of the few men of note killed in the battle of Gnjrat. 

The whole jagirs of the family were confiscated for rebellion ; but iu 
1857, Dma Siagh entered the service of Government as a Risaldar, and 
his houses and those of Jodh Singh, his cousin, were released. 



THE BHANGI SIIlHAllS. 
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Chet Singh, 
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Attar Singh, 
B. 1813, 
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Singh, 
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Jiiimal Siligh. 
Joala- Singh, 


Minn Singh. 

Lbhna Singh Bhangi, 

Caiyahe. 

Xeiina Singh, 

B. 1797. 

1 

Bhagnt Singh, 


Bira Singhi 


HISTORY OF THE CONFEDERACY- 


Bhamma Singh, an inhabitant of Kassur, may be considered the 
founder of tbe powerful Bhangi confederacy. He was, however, little 
more than a robber, and his followers did not exceed three hundred. 
He was succeeded by his nephew Hari Singh, son of Bhnp Siughj a 
Zamindarof Pattoh near Wadni, who was a man of great ability. Ha 
developed a band of robbers into an army and overran a large portion of 
the Punjab. It was his addiction to ‘ bhang ’ (an intoxicating, preparation 
of hemp) that gave the name ‘ Bhangi* to the misl. Some indeed say that 
this name originated with Bhamma Siusb, who was of so arrogant a 
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disposition that he was called by the Sikhs Eala-bash (High-head.) This, 
being a Turkoman title, annoyed Bbamma Singh so ranch that he 
begged his comrades to change it for some other. Accordingly he was 
appointed, when in attendance at the Darhar Sahib of Amritsar, to pound 
bhang for the Khalsa, and was himself called Bhangi. The former 
account is the one commonly believed. 

Hari Singb, whose head-qnarters were at the village of Gilwali in 
the Amritsar district, seized much of the meighbonring country, Siallrot, 
Karial, Mirowal. He ravaged Chaniot and Jhsng Sial, and attacked 
Jammu, which he rendered tributary, and Multan without success. In 
1762, he attacked the village of Khwaja Syad ka Kot, two miles from 
Lahore, where Khwaja Abid the Afghan governor had his arsenal, and 
carried away with him much booty, arms and ammunition. In 1763 ho 
joined the Kanlieyas and Eamgbarias in their attack on Kassur, and the 
nest year was killed in a fight with Amar Singh Paltiala, and Jhanda 
Singh and Ganda Singh, two brothers who had served nnder him, suc- 
ceeded to the command of one division of the Bhangi misl. They wem 
Dhillon Jats ofPanjwar near Taran Taran, and under them the confede- 
racy became very powerful. AssoeiatH with them were many famoue 
chiefs ; Bliag Singh Hallowalia ; Tara Singh, Sber Singh and fiai 
Singh Buriahwala ; Sudh Singh Dodia ; Sahib Singh Sialfcotia ; Nidham 
Singh Attn, and with tliem too, though not inferior in rank, were the 
two Bhangi chiefs, Qttjar Singh and Lehaa Sl»gh, whose history ra 
given hereafter. 

In 1763, Jhatida Singh and Ganda Singh ' with ^ large-force in- 
A-aded Multan. Shuja Khan the goremor,- and Mobarik Kliaa of 
BahawaTprrr, - gave them battle on the hanks of the 8atlej.i Heitheir 
side could claim the victorjT, but » treaty was mgned to the eflElet tlmt 
Pakpattaa should be the boundary between the Sikb and Af^art states-. 
Afterthis Jhanda Singh returned to Amritsar, where he employed himself 
in eomplefciug the Bhangi fort, which Harr Singh had begun,, and.the 
lemabsof which -.are .atillio be seen behind the LwronsTidi Bazar, -Lb 
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wag not long before Jhauda Singli broke tbe provisions of the treaty with 
the Multan chief, and invaded his country in 1771. He besieged the 
fort unsuccessfally for a month and a half, till the near approach of an 
Afghan force under Jahan Eihan compelled him to raise the siege. 

The next year,' 1772, 'he was more successful. The successive go- 
vernors of Multan, Slinja Khan, Sharif Khan Saddozai and Sharif Khan 
(or Sharif Bdg) Taklu, had quarreled, and Sharif Khan I’aklu invited 
Jhauda Singh and Gauda Singh to his assistance. They were ready enough 
to accept the invitation, and marching south with a large force, defeated 
Shuja Khan and his allies, the Daudpiitras of Bahawalpur, and seized 
Multan for themselves. Sharif Beg, thus fatally deceived, took refuge at 

Talamba and then at Khairpur Tan wain, where be soon after died. 

\ 

Jlmnda Singh then marched northwards, leaving in charge of Multan 
Diwan Singh Chhachowalia, with a strong garrison. He -first went to 
Ramnngar where he recovered the Zamzama or Bhangi gun * from the 
Chattahs, and .thence to Jammu, where his ally and tributary Raja 
Ranjit Deo was defending himself against his son Brij Raj Deo and the' 
Kanheya and SukarohaUia chiefs. 


« The history ot this gun is somawhat ramarkabio. It was cast at Lahore, with anotlict 
gun of the same eize, in 1761, by Shah Nazu:, ■under the directions of Shah Woli Khan, f rime 
minister of Ahmad Shah. The date of its founding (A. H. 1174) may be derived from the 
last of the twenty Persian verses engraved upon it, each letter having a numerical value. 

t 

iPaikitri AzMakao Atishbar. j f 4 J I 

The material of which the guns were made was .a. mixture of copper and brass obtained hy 
the ‘ Jizya ’ j (a tribute levied by Muhammadans from the infidels) a metal vessel being taken 
from each house in Lahore. Ahmad Shah on his returning to Kabul after his victory over 
the Afghans at Fanipat in 1761 loft tho Zamzama gun, the carriage of which was not ready, 
at Lahore, in the charge of Khwaja Abid whom, he hod appointed Oovortior. The other gun 
he took with him, and it was lost in the passage of the Chenab. The Zamzama had a longer 
life. Hari Singh Bhangi is said to have captured it when he plundered Khwaja Abid’s arecnitl 
and to have taken it to Amritsar, but this is not correct, fat it is ewtaih that during the 
whole Governorship of Khwaja Abid, 1761-1762, .the gun was lying untoM^teS in the Sh^ 
Bnrj at Lahore. In 1764, when Lohna Singh and Qnjar Singh Bhifllgi"captutBd Lahore' they 
obtained possession of it. Two days later Sirdar Cbarrat Singh Snkarebskia came to congra- 
tulate the Bhnni'is, and hinted that he should hove some share of the spoil. .The BhacgL, 
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I'l'om some time tlio rival forces engaged with varying succossj till 
Sirdar Gharrat Singh Suhai-ehakia was accidentally killed and the 
Bhangis seemed about to gain the victory. This the Tvanheyas averted 
by the assassination of Jhauda Singh, causing him to be shot as he was 
riding through the camp.* This was in 1774. 

Ganda Singh succeeded to the command of the misl, and, finding 
that no success oould now be gained at Jammu, he retired to Amritsar 
where he engaged himself in enlarging and strengthening the Bhangi 
quarter and in plotting against tlie Kanheyas who had caused his bro- 
ther’s death. An opportunity for showing his enmity almost immediate- 
ly occured. Jhanda Singh had bestowed Pathankot on one of his misl- 
dars, Nand Singh, otherwise known as Mnnsa Singh, This man died 
about the same time as his chief, and his widow gave her daughter and 

who know Unit Chiirrat Singh had eomo, not for congratulation, but only as a valtnro who has 
scented a carcaso, thought ho outwit him, and unwilling to make so powoi'M a chief their 
euemy olVerod him, with the greatest politcnoss, the Ziunaama gnu ; tliey best part, they asseit- 
ad, of tho spoil, hoping and believing that ho would bo unublo to carry it away. But Charrat 
Singh, seeing ho could got nothing more, called his inon together, and with great labour cav- 
iled it oS to his camp, and then to his fort at Gujrauwaia. Here it was captured by Ahmad 
Khan Cbattah, who took it to his now fort of Ahmaduagar, much to the disgust of his hvnthev 
I’it Muhammad who thought he had also a clwn to it, and the two quarraled about its 
possession, and in the fights^ wliToh ensued a sou of fir Muhammad and two sous of Ahmad 
Klinn weio slain. Fir Muhammad at length called in Qujar Singh Bhangi to his assistance, 
who cm I pped Ahmad Khan and kept him a day and a night without water till he promised 
to givo up tho guii, which Gnjar Singh, cheating his ally, cairied to Qnjrat and kept himself. 
Here it remained two years till, in an evil hour, the Bhangis took it with them on an expedi- 
tion against Sirdar Charrat Singh Sukarchakia. The Bhangis were worsted, and the gun, too 
heavy to remove quickly, fell again into the hands of the Sukarobakia cluef. In 1772, the 
Chattahs, who were always fighting with Charrat Singh, recovered the gun, and placed it in tlio 
fort of Manchar, and a short time afterwards removed ittoXtaBulnagaT.nowlliamnBgar. Here, 
tho next year, it was captured hy Sirdar Jhanda Singh Bhangi on his return from Multan, 
and hy him sent to Amritsar where it remained in the Bhangi fort, tiU 18D2, when Baiy it 
Singh, who had the greatest desire to possess drove the Bhangis out of Amritsar and seized 
it. Baring the reign of Banjib Singh, the gun was taken, with great pomp, on five different 
campaigns, viz., Bsska, Kassnr, Snjanpnr, Wazimbad and Multan. At the siege of the last 
named place, in 1818, it was seriously iegured, and being considered nnfit for further service it 
was hionght to Iinbore and placed at the Behli gate el the mty, where it remained till I860, 
when it was placed in ti one of the i,a. ore museum, where it now stands.. 

. *• VUe Statement Jit Singh Kanheya, 
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the jagir of Pathankot to Tava Singli, a near relation of Hakikat Singli 
' Kanlieya. Ganda Singli was exceedingly indignant at this, and insisted 
that Tara Singh should give up the jagir ; hut the Kauheyas refused, and 
Ganda Singh, collecting a large force, taking with him the Bhangi gnii, 
and with many of the Eamgharia chiefs as allies, marched against Pa- 
tharikot. Hakikat Singh, Tara Singh and Gurbaksh Singh Kanheya and 
Amar Singh Bhagga marched to Dinanagat to oppose his progress, and 
here an indecisive engagement took place ; but while encamped at Bina- 
nagar Ganda Singh fell ill, and died after ten days. His son "Desu Singh 
was a mere child, so Charrat Singh a nephew was selected by the troops 
to succeed him j but, in the very first fight with the Kanheyas, Charrat 
Singh was killed, and the Bhangi force, left without a leader, returned 
to Amritsar. 

Desu Singh now became bead of the confederacy, and one Qujar Smgh 
acted as his minister. But the days of the great Bhangi misl were 
numbered, and the power and intellect of a boy were unable to control 
the many unraly chiefs who had been proud to fight under Hari Singh and 
Jfaanda Singh. Bhag Singh Hallnwalia first declared himself indepen- 
dent; then Jhang ceased to pay tribute, and in 1779, Multau was lost. 

It Avill be remembered that Sirdar Jbanda Singh had left Biwau 
Singh in charge of Multan. He held his own for some years successfully, 
and in 1777, repulsed, though only with great loss, lan attack of ilie 
Bahawalpur chief and MuzatFac Khan son of iShuja Khan. But in 1779, 
Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, marched against Multan with a large 
army ; and Diwan Singh, having held out for more than a month, was 
compelled to capitulate, and was allowed to retire unmolested. Desu 
Singh had also a great enemy in Uie person of Sirdar Mahan Singh, head 
of the Sukarchakitt misl, which was now becoming very powerful, and 
in 1782, after holding the chiefship eight years he w^ killed in aetion, 
hut whether before Chuniot, which he had mfittched to leduce, or in a 
skirmish with Mahan Singh, is uncertain. He was succeeded by his 
son Gulab Singh, and oE this cluef there is little to record. He was a 
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debauchiidj weak man and had not energy anfficlent to keep together the 
poaseasions which his father had left him. Year by year these dimi- 
' nished, till, at last, the town of Amritsar and some villages in the Manjlia 
alone remained. 

In 1909 a cabal was formed against Eanjit Singh, who had captured 
Lahore in July of the preceding year, and whose successes were beginning 
to fill all the Punjab chiefs with alarm. Chief in the cabal were Sirdars 
Jassa Singh Ramgharia, Sahib Singh and Gulab Singh Bhangi, and 
Nizamuddin Khan of Kassur, and it was proposed to invite Eanjit? Singh 
to a conference at Bhasin,' and there assassinate him. But tire young 
chief was too wily to attend without a foroe large enough to secure his 
safety, and after two months passed in festivities he returned to Lahore. 
But although Eanjit Singh escaped with his life, Gulab Singh was less 
fortunate. He had never missed an opportunity for drinking hard, and, 
on this occasion, when every night ended in a debauch, he drank so deep 
that he killed himself. Some have asserted that he was poisoned, but 
there is no shadow of foundation for the story, and he was so incapable a 
man that no one could possibly think it worth his while to destroy him. 
Gulah Singh left one son Gurdit Singh, a hoy ten years of age, married 
to the : daughters of Sirdars Sahib Siugh Bhangi and Fatah Singh 
Kanheya. But no powerful alliances were of use against Eanjit Singh, 
who . was. determined to gain possession of Amritsar. He, in 1802, 
with the intention of picking a quarrel with the Bhangis, sent to demand 
from Gurdit Singh the famous Zamzama gun. But the glory and prestige 
of the confederacy was derived in great part from the possession of, this, 
and although her chief advisers urged Snkban, the mother of Gurdit 
Singh to give it up, she refused to part with it and prepared to fight. 
But such preparations were worse than useless. . Eanjit Singh with Fatah 
Singh' Ahluwalia marched to Amritsar, attacked the Bhangi fort, and iii 
fi-ve .hours reduced it. Sukhaa and her son took refuge with Sirdar Jodh 
Singh^amgharia, and Eanjit Singh seized all the Bhangi possessions. 
Little^ore as known of Gurdit Sineh,.,- He .diediat Jus aneestval, village 
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ef Panjwar, in ' the Taran Taran Pargauna of the Amritsar district,, 
where his descendacts are still living as simple peasants. 

Notice must now be taken of two other powerful chiefs of the Bhangi' 
mist, Sirdars Lehna Singh andGnjar Singh, who, though joining Jhanda 
Singh and Ganda Singh in some of their expeditions, have a history for 
the most part distinct. Lehna Singh’s grandfather -was a xamindar of 
the Kahilon Jat caste, who in a time of scarcity left his native village of 
Saddahwala in the Amritsar district for Mastapur near Kaitarpur in the • 
Jalandhar Doab. . Here he was adopted by a man who joined the trades 
of carpentering and collecting taxes, and here his son Dargaha ■was horn. 
Lehna Singh, the son of Dargaha, was a high spirited hoy, and having been, 
on one occasion, beaten by his father for allowing cattle to stray into, 
his field, ran away from home, and after wandering about for some 
time, at length reached the 'village of Roianwala, one mile from Attari,. 
where Gnrhaksh Singh Bhangi lived. This man was one of the best 
fighters under Sirdar Hari Singh. He owned about forty villages and 
used to scour the country with a hand of horsemen and collect plunder 
from far and near. He took a fancy to young Lehna Singh and put 
him into his troop, and later, having no son of his own, adopted him. 
Gurhaksh Singh died in 1763, and dissentions straightway arose 
between Lehna Singh the adopted son and Gujar Singh the son of 
Gurhaksh Singh’s daughter, each claiming the property. Jhanda Singh, 
and Ganda Singh Bhangi came to Waniki to try and settle the dispute, but 
Gujar Singh would not listen to terms and set out with his followers 
for Boranwala. Lehna Singh pursued and came up -with him, and a fight 
was the result, in which a few men were killed on either side. At 
length an arrangement was made, by which Lehna Singh and Gujar 
Singh divided the estate. The former kept Boranwala and the latter 
founded a new village between Bharwal and Eanni, which he called 
Banghar, in remembrance of his fight with Lehna Singh, of whom he 
now became the fast friend. 1 ^ 

The two Sirdars then planned the capture of Lahore, which Eahull 
Mai held in the interest of /ihmad Shah. The Governor was a timid' 
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and at the some time a tyrannical man, and aa the Sikh horse, becoming- 
every day more bold, plundered the country up to the very walls of the 
city, he grew alarmed for his safety and, when lie obtained secret 
intelligence of the Bhangi plot, he fled from Lahore leaving it in charge 
of his .nephew Amir Singh. He took the road to Jammu, but some of 
the refugees, who had left Lahore through his tyranny, handled him so 
roughly that, he would probably have been killed had not some troops, sent 
,by flaja Banjit Deo as his escort, rescued him. The Raja sent him to 
Eawal Pindi, where the rearguard of Ahmad Shah’s army had halted 
and here he died shortly afterwards. 

One dark night Lehna Singh and Gujur Singh with two hundred 
men determined to surprise Lahore. They found all the gates closed, but 
one Dyal Singh showed them a drain by which it was possible to enter 
with some squeezing. Gujur Singh led the way, Lehna Singh followed 
and the other Sikhs. The fort was taken by surprise j Amir Singh 
the'Deputy Governor captured at a nautch, and put in irons j and before 
morning the whole city was in possession of the confederates. Early 
the next day Sobha Singh Haaheya, nephew of Jai Singh, arrived. 
He had, -since the last Afghan iuyasion, been in hiding at his native 
village of Kanah.' He was one of the confederates, and although too 
late to aid in the capture, was allowed a share of the prize. Then came 
the other Bhangi and iLauheya Sirdars, and lastly Charrat Singh 
Sukarchakia, who was very hard to please, and would not go away 
till the Bhangis had given him the Zamzama gun, which he carried 
to GujranWhla. The three Sirdara then divided Lahore among them ; 
Lehna Singh taking the citadel, with the Masti, Kliizri, Kashmiri and 
Eoeh^nl 'gates. Gujur Singh bmlt for himself a fort without the walls, 
which he called Kila Gujar Siugh, and, in 176J, marched northwards 
to conquer new territory. 

Lel^a Singh and Sobha Singh remained in Lsdioro, in pcaoei, 'till 
Ahsa#ft' .Shabt made hig final descsnffc upooaj lite Pstajah in 1767, when 
they .retis^ to ,• But .the great Durant leader felt age and 
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infirmity c;eepiug upon hintj and having no man of genius like Adina 
Beg Ehan to leave in charge of the province, he resolved to conciliate 
the Sikh chiefs. To Lehna Singh he sent a present of fruit, but he 
returned it saying that grain was the food for peasants like him, not 
fruit which was a luxury for kings. Pleased with this humble reply, 
Ahmad Shah confirmed Lehna Singh in bis possession of Lahore, and re- 
turned to Kabul, where he died in 1778. Por thirty years after this 
the Lahore Sirdars ruled in tolerable quiet, till 1797, when Shah Zaman 
who had succeeded to the throne of Kabul, invaded the Panjab, and 
Lehna Siogh again retired froni Lahore, and returned after the departure 
Of the Shah, but died the same year. Sobha Singh died about the same 
time, and was succeeded by his son Mohr Singh, while Chet Singh suc- 
ceeded Lehna Singh. 

Shah Zaman again appeared in 1798, but only remained a few 
months in Lahore, as news from Persia rendered his return necessary. 
Sirdar Ranjit Singh Sukarchakia obtained from thd Shah a grant of 
the city in return for services which he rendered, the principal of which 
was the raising and forwarding to the Shah eight guns which had Bank 
in the river Ravi. But the gift waa only nominal, and Ranjit Singh 
was left to gain possession for himself. This was not difficult. The 
only man of any energy among the joint rulers of Lahore was Sahib 
Singh, son of Grujar Singh, and he was absent at Gujrat.. Chet Singh 
was an imbecile, and Mohr Singh possessed neither character nor 
inftuenee. Their rule was hated by thes people, and their own adhereute 
Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, Haktm Hfikim Em and Mian Ashak Muhammad 
were in favour of Banjit Singh and wrote him word that he could easily 
make himself master of the place, Ranjit Singh with a large force 
entered Anarkalli, and Chet Singh, who thought of marching to oppose 
him, was dissuaded from so doing by his agent Mokbam Din Obowdhri 
of Kotnao, who was in charge of tbe Lohari gate, whitA hi Opened to 
the enemy. Ranjit Siugh took possession Without difiScuUyj and Chet 
Singh and Mohr Singh fled. 
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Some time later Ranjit Singh, granted to Chet Singh a jagir of 
60,000 Rs. in Waniki, which he hdd till his death in 1816. He left 
no son by any of his eight wires, bat four months after his death, Bibi 
Hukm Kour gave birth tp a son, named Attar Singh, in favour of 
whom Banjit Singh released an estate of 6,000 Bs, at Waniaki. This 
was afterwards much reduced and ezchanged for Laddi, which again, 
in 1819, was exchanged for Chak Didu, part of Lehna Singh’s old 
estate. On annexation this village was released to Attar Singh and his 
mother for their hves. On the death of the latter, half will lapse to 
.Government, and the remainder will descend to the legitimate male 
issue of Attar Singh in perpetuity. Attar Singh resides at Chak Didu, 
He is fifty years of age, and though he has three daughters, all of whom 
are married, has, as yet, no son. 

Sirdar Gujar Singh’s expedition to conquer the country to the north 
of Lahore was successful enough, and he soon became a far more power- 
ful chief than Lehna Singh or Sobha Singh. He first attached Gujrat, 
which was then held by Saltan Mukarrab, a Ghakkar chief, and defeat- 
ing him in an engagement just beyond the walls, took possession of both 
the dty and the neighbouring couhtiy. Gujrat he now made his head- 
quarters, and the next year, 1766, marched to Jammu, which he overran 
and held tribntary with Jhanda Singh’ Bhangi : and then successively 
reduced Punchh, Islamghar and' Dewa Botala, In 1767, AKtmuT 
'Shah made his last invasion of India, dnving before him ail the new 
Sikh chiefs, for in those days the dread of an Afghan army was such 
that there was no thought of opposing it in the open field, and leaving 
behind him the proverb, “ Khada pida lada rahnda Ahmad Bhahda 
Moaning that Ahmad Shah left nothing that men could call their own 
but what they had actually in their mouths. * 

; Among those who fled was Gujar Singh, He went to Lahore, and 
:.thejice, as- Ahmad Shah advanced, to ;^Firozpurj and when the 
chief bed finally turned his back on the-.]Pa.mab, .hC ' rccoyemd his 
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share of the city of Lahore and left it in charge of Takht Singh, a 
near relation. He then went to Amritsar, and for the defence of the 
holy city laid the foundations of fort Gujar Singh, -where now stands 
the newer fort of Govindghar. Charrat Singh Sukarchakia also built a 
fort to the north of the Darbar Sahib ; (the Golden Temple), while 
that of Jassa Singh Ramgharia lay to the east, and that of the Bhangis 
to the south. Then, at his village of Ranghar, he married his eldest 
son to the daughter of Bhag Singh Ilallowalia; and as soon as the 
festivities were over marched with his whole force to Gujrat, recovering 
all his old conquests with hvit with little trouble. Then, in conjunction 
•with Sirdar Charrat Singh Sukarchakia, he besieged the famous fort of 
Rhotas, held by the Ghakkars. After a siege of several months it was 
reduced and the whole of the neighbouring country as far as Rawal 
Pindi, with its splendid fighting tribes, Janjoahs, Ghakkars, Awans, 
submitted to the allies. He then married his second son Sahib Singh 
to a daughter of Sirdar Charrat Singh, and some time later to a dangh* 
ter of Hamir Singh of Jheend. 

Gujar Singh had divided his territories between his two eldest Sons, 
Sukha Singh and Sahib Singh. These quarreled, and the younger, at the 
instigation of Sirdar Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, who was always seeking 
to benefit by the mistakes of others, attacked his brother who was killed 
daring the action. Gujar Singh was very indignant when he heard of 
this, and determined to dispossess Sahib Singh of all the country under 
his charge. He marched upon Guj rat, and was admitted without question, 
and Sahib Singh, now in open revolt, shut himself up iu Islamghar. But 
Gujar Singh did not wish to proceed to extremities, and forgave his son 
the moment he showed a disposition to sue for pardon ; and, confirming 
him in his old possessions, made over those which had been held by Sukha 
Singh to his youngest son Fatah Singh. But another cause of disunion 
soon arose. Sirdar Mahan Singh was besieging Basulnagar, the capital 
of his enemies the Chattas, and a principal ofiicer, escaping from the 
town, took refuse in Sirdar Gujar Singh’s camp, Mahan Singh demand.< 
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isd lii^ aurrdiiclsr, which was j'efusftd., Sahib Singh, however, willing to 
oblige hie hroiher-m-law, the refugee over to him, and he was put 
to death. Gujar Singh was indignant at this disobedienoe of his son ; he 
oursed him) and prayed that as he hadinsnlted and dishonoured his father, 
so his son might insnlt and dishonour him. This conduct of Sahib Singh 
so preyed upon the old Sirdar’s mind that he fell ill, and leaving ail hia 
poBsesaions to hia youngest son Fatah Singh, he retired to Lahore, where 
he died in 1788. His tomb is situated near the Samman Burj. 

However much Gujar Singh may have wished to exclude his eldest son 
from the succession, the Sirdars of the Kbalsa would not admit his right 
to do so, and Sahib Singb took possession of bis father’s estates without 
active' opposition from Fatah Singh, who went to live with Mahan Singh 
at Qujranwala. For some time there was peace between the brothers, 
in-law, Mahan Singh and Sahib Singh, hut iu 1789 they opeidy quar- 
reled and for two years remained in constant hostility. At length in 1791, 
Mahan Singh shut ]up Sahib Singh in the fort ol Sodhra and reduced him 
to great etraits. The Bliangi chief called to his assistance Lehna Singh 
of Lahore and Karam Singh Dalu. The former would not move, but 
Karam Singh came with a large force to raise the siege, and an engage- 
ment took place between him and Mahan Singh. The Sukaichakia chief 
was at this time very ill, and during the fight fainted away on his elephant, 
the mahaut of which turned and earned hia master from the field, Hi{( 
forces, missing their leader, fled : the, siege was raised, and Mahan, Singh 
retired to Gujranwala where he died three days afterwards, the desertion of 
fiis old friend Jodh .Singh Wazirabadia * hastening his death. In 1797 
Shah.^aman invaded tlie Panjab, and Sahib Singh retired to the hills. The 
Shah only remained a few days in Lahore and then returned to Afghanis- 
tan. He left behind him,, at Find Dadan Khan, an ofiicer known as the 
Bhahanchi, with 7000 Afghan troops, who, on Sahib Singh’s return to 
Gqjrat, marched against him with allies fro.m among the Muhammadan 
tiibcs of the Jhelam dktrict. . Sahib Singh, with Nihal Singh and 
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Wazir Singli Attaviwala, Jodh Singh Wazirabadia, and Karaia Singh 
Dnlu, gave him. battle and completely defeated him. This was in 1798, 
and was the first time that the Sikhs had fairly beaten the Afghans in 
the open field. A few months after this defeat of the Shahanchi, Shah 
Zaman again invaded the Panjab, but his stay was short and he retired 
making Ranjit Singh a grant of Lahore, which he captured as has been 
already related. Fatah Singh Bhan^ now joined Ilanjit Singh who 
promised to give him half of his brother’s possessions, and with this 
assistance he seized Patahghar, now called Rot Bari Khan, and Sodhra. 
When Sahib Singh heard of the fall of Lahore, be moved with a large 
foroe against Ranjit Singh ; the Ramgharia and ICassur troops marching 
from the east and south to the same point ; hut the meeting at Bhasin 
passed off peaceably. Hostilities commenced later in the year, and con- 
tuiued for some time, Fatah Singh becoming reconciled to his brother ; 
bat this friendship did not last long, for on Fatah Singh favouring Mai 
Sahib Hour wife of Sahib Singh, who, disgusted at her husband’s third 
marriage, held the fort of Jalalpur against him, his property and newly 
granted estates were all seized. Fatah Singh went hack to Ranjit Singh, 
who, remembering that he had deserted him in the middle of the cam- 
paign, would do nothing for him, and after remaining in Lahore, in great 
poverty, for a year, he was compelled to return to his brother at Gnjrat, 
who gave him Doulatnagar and other estates. 

Sahib Singh now began to lose the energy which had so much dU- . 
tinguished him, and gave himself up to drunkenness and debauchery. He' 
quarreled with Sirdar NIhal Siugh Attariwala, and with Mokham Chand,. 
his Diwan, afterwards so celebrated, who both went over to Ranjit Singh. 
In 1806, he accompanied the Lahore chief on the Pattiala campaign, and - 
at its close returned to Gujrat. In 1810, Ranjit Singh determined to take 
possession of Sabib Singh’s country, and sent for that purpose Hukm 
Singh Attariwala and Sewa Singh. Sahib Singh, seeing resistance hope- 
less, fled from Gujrat with oO horsemen and took refuge in the fort of Dewa 
Botala, and his whole jan-irs were seized, an estate of 25,000 Rs. being 
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grantedto Galab Singh who had intrigued against his father, In 18 1 Oj when 
the Maharaja was engaged in the siege of Multan, Mai Lachmi, mother of 
Sahib Singh, proceeded thither and interceded for her son with such effect 
that the Haka of Bajwant, worth a lakh of rupees, was released in his 
favour, This he held till his death, which took place the next year, 
when Ranjit Singh took two of his widows, Dya Kour and Rattan Kour, 
into his Zanana, marrying them hy chaddar dola. Dya Kour, daughter of 
Diwau Singh "Wirk, was the reputed mother of Peshora Singh and Kash- 
mira Singh ; Rattan Kour the reputed mother of Multana Singh.* Sirdar 
Fatah Singh Gnjratia, on the death of his brother, and the resamption 
of the jagir, went to Kapurthalla, where he remained in the service of 
the Ahluwalia chief for two years, till, on the death of his mother Mai 
Lachmi, he received a grant of Ranghar and some other villages in the 
Amritsar district, and entered the service of Sirdar Sham Singh Attari- 
wala, in whose contingent he served for many years. He was killed in 
Dannn, at the siege of the fort of Malik Dilasah Khan. About the same 
time, in 183&, Gulah Singh died and his jagirs were all resumed. 

Jaimal Singh, only son of Fatah Singh, was for some time in Sirdar 
Sham SlagVs force, and served on the frontier and at Peshawar. He 
however quarreled with his chief, and this brought on Jaimal Singh more 
troubles than there is space to record here. Through the enmity of Sham 
Singh his jagir was resumed, and when the British occupied the country 
he was in great poverty. He still resides at Ranghar, without pension 
or estate, the representative of the great Bhangi house which possessed 
more power and ruled over a larger territory than any other family be- 
tween the Satlej and the Indus. 


* Anit, pp, i, 6 , 7 . 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

This family came originally from Bikanir in Bajputana, and settled in. 
the fertile district of Gurdaspur, whercj near the city of Batala, they 
founded the village of Rangar Nang.il. ‘ Rangar ’ is the name of the 
Rajput ‘got' or clan to which Raja Joggat, the founder of the family, 
belonged, and Nangal is a euphonic corruption of the Sanscrit word 
‘ MangaV ‘ pleasing,’ signifying that the emigrants were satisfied that 
after their many wanderings their lines had fallen iu pleasant places. 

Mauy years -later Naiia, the son of Bandeo, became a Sikh, and join- 
ing the Eanheya confederacy, under Jai Singh, ravaged all the country 
around Rangar Nangal, where he built a -strong fort. His son Karam 
Singh succeeded him, and very much increased both the power and posses- 
eions of the family. He rebuilt and strengthened 'tlie Rangar Nangal 
fort and took np his residence in Amritsar, where he built the ‘ Katia 
Karam Singh,’ otherwise known as * Katra Rangar Nangalia.’ When 
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Banjit Siagli became powerful and seized Laliore and Amritsar, Karam. 
Singh gave in his allegiance and ever after remained a faiblifnl servant of 
the Maharaja. On one occasion, indeed, they quarreled. Karam Singh 
was captain of Banjit Singh’s irregulars, and as in these early days the 
chief had not much money to spare, the pay of the troops fell into arrears. 
Karam Singh took their side and demanded their pay of Eanjit Singh, 
who, fearing an outbreak, was compelled to pawu the jewels of his wife 
Mehtab Kour. The Maharaja afterwards punished Xaram Singh for thus 
taking part against him by' plundering and destroying his house in 
Amritsar. But a reconciliation took place, and the Sirdar accompanied 
Hanjit Singh on most of his expeditions, and in tlie Peshawar campaign, 
where he was severely wounded, he spaeially distinguished himself, and 
received for his services a new jagir in the dalandhar Doab. He possessed, 
at one time, territory to the amount of several lakhs of mpees, princi- , 
pally situated in the Qurdaspnr district. He was succeeded by his son 
Jamigat Singh, who had been for Jong with the army and who was fa- 
vourably known to Banjit Singh for his bravery. His younger brother 
Wazir Singh received a jagir in Bhimbar, in 1831. Jamiyai Singh was, 
with his cousin Ram Singh, killed in Hazara, at the battle of Darband, in 
1820, and on his death the jagirs were reduced by more thaa one half. 

Arjan Singh was still, however, a powerful Sirdar, and remained in 
favour so long as Maharaja Banjit Singh and N ao Kihal Singh were alive ; 
but on the accession of Sher Singh, his jagirs were again reduced, and 
there was only left to him 28,000 Rs., of which 16,000 Rs. were personal 
and 13,000 Rs. subject to the service of 30 horsemen. Atian Singh's 
mother was maternal aunt of Rani Chand Kour, the widow of Xbarrak 
Singh and mother of Nao Nihal Singh, and in this relationship will 
be found the cause of Maharaja Sher Singh’s enmity. 

In 1845, previous to the Satlej campaign, Argm Singh received fiom 
Raja Lai Singh command of 4 infantry regiments, one regiment of cavalry 
and a troop of horse artillery, and with tlus force he'seived at the battle 
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of Sobvaon. In 1846 he seived with credit in the Kashmir expe- 
dition, and in August, ] 847, received a Persian title of honour on the 
recommendation of Major Lawrence, the Resident at Lahore. In 1848, he 
accompanied Raja Sher Singh Attariwala to Multan and joined in his 
rebellion. His adherents, hearing of the Sirdar’s disaffection, proceeded 
to follow his example, and defended the fort of Rangar Nangal success- 
fully against two companies of the Davbar troops which had been sent 
to attach the property ; but Brigadier Wheeler marched against it on 
the 15 th October and speedily reduced it. Qn the termination of the 
war the whole estates of Arjait Singit were conEscated, and the Rangar 
Nangal jagir conferred on Sirdar Mangal Smgh Ramgharia, who had 
displayed much energy in the capture of Hari Singh a notorious freeboo- 
ter, who had, during the war, kept the neighbourhood of Battala in a 
state of alarm. 

Ajjan Singh received from Government a pension of 1,500 Es. ; but it 
was personal, and ceased at his death in 1859. At the request of the Raja 
of Nabha, the British Government gave a pension of 120 Rs. a year to 
each of the two widows of Aijm Siagh, and the family also receives 
help from Nabha, but it is in very reduced circumstances. 

The Raja of Nabha is second cousin of Sirdar Balmmt Singh. The 
daughter of Jcmyal Singh married Raja Dov-Indra Singh, a match 
made up by Maharaja Raujit Siugh and never much liked by Jiatniyat 
Singh. By this wife Bev-Indra Singh had two sons, Raja Bharpur 
Singh, who died in 1863, and Bhagwan Singh, the reigning chief, 

Mehtab Kmr, widow of Arjan Singh, was murdered in tbo court- 
yard of her own house at Rangar Nangal, early in 1864. One of the mur- 
derers, a resident of Nahha, has been convicted and sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life, and Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh, prime minister of Nabha, is 
now under trial on suspicion of having been concerned in the crime, 
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tahs Lad now grown powerful and Nur Muhammad was tLeir acknow- 
ledged chief. When Nur Muhammad grew old, Ahmad Khan, his younger 
son, a hrave and skilful soldier, led the Chattahs to battle. The great 
enemies of the tribe were the Sukarohakia chiefs of Gujranwala, who 
were ever striving to extend their possessions. In the time of Sirdar 
Charrat Singh the Chattahs held their own, and Ahmad Khan, in 1765, 
captured the celebrated Bhangi gnu which Charrat Singh had placed 
in Grujvanwala. Soon after this Ahtnad Khan and his brother jPir 
Muhammad quarreled, and fought for some time with varying success, 
and among the killed wove Bahrain Khan and Kadar JBalcsh, sons of 
Ahmad Khan, and Fatah Muhammad his nephew. At last Fir Muham- 
mad sought help from Gujar Singh and Sahib Singh Bhangi, who invited 
Ahmad Khan to a conference, captured him and shut him up without 
water till he agreed to resign the great gun which was carried to the 
fort of Gujrat.* 

Mir Mann, the viceroy of Ahmad Shah Dorani, laid siege 
to the fort of Manchar for some months without success, but 
when the Emperor himself invaded the Panjab, he seems to have treated 
the Chattah chiefs with consideration and to have conhrmed them in 
their possessions. Sirdar Charrat Singh, the Chattah enemy, died in 
1774, closely followed by Nur Muhammad and his son Fir Muhammad^ 

The towns founded in the Gujranwala district by these chiefs are 
neither few nor nnimportant. Among those founded by Nur 
Muhammad were Ahmadnagar, Gbadhi Gul Muhammad and Rasul- 
nagar, renamed by the Sikhs Ramnagar, while Fir Muhammad huilt 
three different forts called after his own namo, also Kot Mian Khan, 
Alipur, renamed hy the Sikhs Akalghar, Naiwala, Kot Salim, Kot Ali 
Muhammad and Fatahpur. Qhulata Muhammad, who succeeded to the 
estate succeeded also to the hatred of the Sukarchakias. Both Sirdar 
Mahau Singh sou of Charrat Singh and Ghulam Muhammad were able 
and hrave men, and it was clear that peace could only result from the 


* Vide Note to Sirdnr Gnjar Singh Bhmigi's stntoment. 
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death of oiiQ or the othev. For a long time the advantage lay with tho 
Olmttahs and Mahan Singh was defeated on several occasions. Once he 
besieged Jhokian, held by Mian Elhan, uncle of Qlmlam. M.uhammd^ who 
came down in haste to relievo it. After some hard fighting, peace was 
agreed upon, but in an unguarded moment the treacherous Sikh seized 
Mian EJian carried him off prisoner and blew him from a gun. At 
length, in 1790, Mahan Singh, having become very powerful, assembled 
his forces and besieged Manchar. The siege lasted for more than sis 
months, and the Sihhs lost a large number of men. The young Banjit 
Singh himself was in great danger, for Easimat Khan, uncle of Ghnlam 
Muharatiia/d, charged his escort with a few sowars and climbing upon 
his elephant, was about to kill the child, when he was struck down by 
the attendants. Ghnlam MuTiammil, seeing that he could no longer hold 
the fort, offered to aurreridor if he were allowed to leave for Mecca in 
safety. This Mahan Singh promised solemnly, hut he had hardly sworn 
his truth, than one of his men, by his orders or with his connivance, shot 
the brave Chattah chief through the head. Mahan Singh then gave up 
Manchar to plunder, and seized the greater port of the Chattah territory, 

Jan MnJiammad, son of Ghulam Muhammad, escaped to Kabul, from 
whence he returned in 1797, with Shah Zaman, and by the aid of the 
Afghans recovered his possessions on the Cheuab ; but when his protec- 
tor had returned to Afghanistan, Banjit Singh attacked Rusulnagar, 
determined to destroy for ever the Chattah power. The besieged made 
■a gallant resistance, but day by day their numbers , and their strength 
diminished. Unlike the divine twin brothers, who fought so well for 
; Borne by Lake Eegillus, the Muhammadan saints abandoned their 
followers, for the story is that the Chattahs asked a famous fakir who 
lived at Basulnagav to aid them. “ How can I help you,” was his 
reply, when I see the holy * Mabbub Snbbani, dressed in green, fighting 
on the side of Banjit Singh.” At length Jan Muhummad was killed by 
a cannon shot and the fort surrendered. 


* Tbe saint alladflil to is Abcl'al-Kadar Qilttoi, t^hose shrine jssitviatod in Baghdad, 
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The liisiory of the family coatalna little worthy of notice after the 
fall of Easulnagar. The sons of Jan Mnliamniad received a small jagir 
from Eanjit Singh and wero employed by him in the irregular cavalry. 
Several members of the family have served under the English Govern- 
ment both in 1849 and 1857. 

The only Chattah jagirdara, at the present time, are the descendants 
of Jan Bahli, a petty chief famous for his cattle lifting exploits. He was 
killed in 1791 in a light with the enemy of his tribe, Sirdar Mahan Singh, 
who marched upon his village Gajar Golah and plundered it of consider- 
able wealth, the family of Jan Baksh scaping to Pincli Bhattian. 'When 
Eanjit Singh had succeeded his father, Khiula Bahh and his brothers 
waited upon him, and were taken into the Ghorcharahs, receiving jagirs 
to the amount of 12,000 Es. Kliuda Eahk served, under the Maharaja, 
in all his chief campaigns, Kassur, Multan, Manlcora, Kashmir and Pe- 
shawar, and was distinguished for his gallantry. Ho was several times 
wounded, and at the battle of Tehri, badly hurt himself, he out off the 
head of an Afghan with a single blow. The family had a quarrel with Wa- 
sakha Singh, the Kardar of Kadianhad, and their jagirs with the eseep- 
tion of Kot Jan Baksh, Gajar Golah and two other villages, worth 2,500 
Es. were resumed. The cash peuaiou of 3,500 Ks. was left to them; 

Daring the disturbances of 1848-49, Khuda BaJcs/i I’cmained loyal. 
His two grandsons Ghulam Haidar and Shamashdin were made Tban- 
nadar and Deputy Thannadar at Kadianbad. On annexation, Gajar 
Golah, worth 1,500 Rs., was released for the life of Kiuda Balcsi. He 
died in 1856, and two-thirds of the jagir have been resumed, The 
remainisg one-third descends to his heirs in perpetuity. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Amnr 

Singh. 


Itanjodh Ojaghar 

Singh, Singh, 

B. 1830. B. 1835. 


Godh SiiiffJi, son of a chowdhri of Manilialah, became a follower of 
Sirdar Hari Singh Bhangi and became possessed of estates worth 
40,000 Es, On one occasion he and his brother Uiam Simgh were besieg- 
ed in a small fort near Sialkot by some 300 irregulars of Eaja Eanjit DeO 
of Jammn. The horses belonging to the besieged were stabled Tnthout 
the walls, and Qodh Singh, fearing that they might fall into the 
hands of the enemy, made a sally and hamstringed them all. The Eaj- 
pnts, thinking they were about to be attacked and frightened by the 
apparent audacity of the besieged, fled, and Sirdar Hari Singh when he 
heard of this peedless destruction of the horses said, » This Godh Singh 
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■is a perfect * Kamla” (idiot) ; and this uncomplimentary agnomen has 
since remained attached to him and the family. 

Qoili Singh and his brother fought under the Bhangi chiefs against 
Banjit Deo, Sansar Chand of Katoch and the Sukarchakias, and on the 
death of Goilh Singh, without issue, Utam Sit^h succeeded to the estate, 
hut both he and his two elder sons died soon afterwards, and Jai Singh 
became the head of the family. Hia jagirs were increased by Sirdar 
Qulab Singh Bhangi to 50,000 Rs., and when that chief died in 1800, 
Jai Singh joined Ranjit Singh, then lately master of Lahore. He was 
a good soldier and fought bravely in many campaigns and received 
additional jagirs worth 40,000 Es. in Shaikhopura, Sidhni and Bhao- 
wal. 

In 1817> becoming too old for active service, the Maharaja appointed 
him judge at Amritsar, resuming aU but 16,000 Rj. of his jagir, and 
granting him a cash allowance of 8,000 Es, lai Singh died in 18S7. 
Of his sons. Mangal Singh had been killed at Mankera in 1821, and 
his jagirs of 9,000 Es. had been continued to his son fFir Singh. Jaimal 
Singh, the second son, had also acquired a separate estate of 8,000 Rs., 
but on his father’s death both this and the jagirs of his nephew were 
resumed, and in their stead the Maharaja granted Jai Singh'a estate, less 
the village of Easulpur in the Cis-Satlej States, which was worth 3,000 
Es. Amar Singh the third son of Jai Singh, received an annuity of 800 Rs.. 
while the three younger sons of Mangal Singh were provided for ; Chuga- 
tm Singh being made risaldai in General Yentnra’s brigade ; and Ehem 
Singh and Sher Singh receiving the village of Patti in Sialkot, with a 
cash allowance. When fPit Singh died in 1839 half his estate was resum- 
ed and the remainder divided between his brother and his son Bata Singh 
Jaimal Singh was commandant in the Charyari Horse, and served 
under Raja Sachet Singh on the frontier and elsewhere. At annexation 
8,000 Rs. of his jagir were maintained for his life. Sher Singh and Bu(a 
SinyA joined the rebels in ISiS and lost every thing ; and the 4,000 Rs. 
jagir of Khem Singh, whose conduct was suspicious, was reduced to 
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IjOOO Ba. On the death of hhnal Sing/i his sons received a penuon of 
CG6 Ks. vrhich they still hold. 

In ] 857, Sher 8hig7i entered the service of Government as naib 
risaldar under Colonel Voyle. He behaved with great gallantry through- 
out the disturbanocs in Oude, and was created risaldar and Sirdar Buha- 
dav. He also received a jagir of 3,000 Ra, in tho district of Babraich. 
On the roturn of peace he resigned the service and paid a visit to Eng- 
land, He is now resident in tire Amritsar district. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY- 


Jlira Sinffh Wazirabadia is the bead of tho Waraich tribe which is 
numerous in. the Giijrat and Gujranwala districts. Originally Hindu, 
tho Waraicb Jats were converted to Muhammadanism about four hundred 
years ago, and there are now but few of the tribe of the ancient faith. 
The origin of the name "Waraich is thus explained by the Gujrat portion of 
the tribe. Enja Jaipal of Lahore, when hunting in the neighbourhood 
of Thanesar saw a new bom infant clinging to the dead hody of its 
mother. On enquiry it was found that tho husband of the woman had 
been killed in a skirmish, and that she had died of grief and hunger. 
The Eaja, moved with pity, took the child and brought him up as hie 
own, giving him tho name of Barachh, as it was beneath the shade of 
a Bar tree that he had discovered him. When Barachh or Waraich grew 
up, he was married to his protector’s daughter, and on the Eaja’s death 
without issue, Waraich succeeded to the throne, which his descendants 
filled for three generations. It was not for many years later that the 
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clau of which Wavaich was the founder emigrated to the Panjab, where 
it became Mahammadau and settled in the Gnjrat district. 

The village bavdfl (mirasis) of the Waraich data of Qujrauwala give a 
different and a more probable account. They state that their ancea- 
itor was Barlas, a Hindu Jat who founded, near Ghazni, about the 
middle of the 10 th century, the village of Bahowali. Shah, a descendant 
of Barlas, was a soldier in the army of Sultan Mahmud and came with 
that prince to India in 1001 A. d. Jypal the Raja of Lahore was 
defeated and the invading army withdrew ; but Shah, struck with the 
■fertility of the country about Gujrat, remain&d there, and settled in Kalar- 
chor, a Gujar village, where, till 1365, his family lived as husbandmen. 
Waraich, son of Matu, became wealthy and choudhri of the neighbouring 
villages. He turned the Gujars out of Kalarohor and was the father 
of five sons, Teju, Kola, Saijru, Leli and Wada, who, as the tribe be- 
came numerous and powerful, founded many villages in Gujrat and 
elaewhera. Teju founded Kala Katai and four other villages, still held 
by Waraich Jats, in Amritsar ; Kela’s descendants went as far south as 
Saharanpur where there are now five Waraich villages. Ladda was 
the first .village founded in Gujranwala, where there are still 45 villages 
^Id by 'iha tribe : .while in Gujrat, out of 300 ■'Villages founded by 
Waraich Jats, there are still 192 inhabited -by them. - . . . . 

The first member of the- Wazirabad family about whom any tiling is 

known was Gagna, who held a-small office at Botala, under the Empire, 

•-Thisaocoantof the origin of.tho tribo is pardy fabnlons. Jypd was tha ruler of the 
Paijab proper from the Satlej to Maltin and tfaoindas, biit Thanasai, whei-e he is said to have 
fcand the infant, was under Baja Guiolumda Eai of Maharnn and Dahli. Biija Jypal 
reigned from a..d. 970 to a, d, 1001, . when, -haTlng been defeated by Snbakhtagin and 
SoBaa Mahmud, ha 'burst timaelf ou a funeral pile, in neoordatice with a enstom than pte- 
■vailing among the Hindus tliat a prince twice defeated by a foreign army was incompetent 
to reign. He was succeeded, not by Waraich, hnt by his own son Anaudpal. 

. Anandpal died in 1012 and was succeeded by-his son Jypal tha second, Bui this is not 
the Jypal to whom the Waraich tribe refers, nor did he found a dynasty, for he fledta the 
hais on; ,the' invasion - of Mahmud, in 1013,'. and mine yearsilater Lahere beeame a ptd^nee 
puiyeePlisi'ttie ffinoa of Qhieni. 
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and, is said to have been a man of some wealth. His son Dosa Sing7i and 
his nephew QurbaMh Singh joined the force of Sirdar Chavrat Singh 
Sukarchakia who was then rising to power and were present at the 
.attack on Amritstlr, when the Bhangi tower between the Earahagh and 
Chatawind gates was captured and named Mahan Singhwala after the 
young son of Oharrat Singh. 

When Charrat Singh conquered the northern portion of the Gnjran- 
Wala district, Wazirabad fell to the shave of Deset Singh and Gurlahtft 
Singh. The jagic was soon afterwards divided j Ouriahh Singh retain- 
ing Wazirabad, and Besa Singh taking ICunjah and Kalra Budha. Gar- 
iahh Singh gave his daughter Desan in marriage to his leader Charrat 
Singh, and by this connection his inflaence was mneh increased. 
During the invasions of Ahmad Shah Dnrani the Wazirabad chiefs were 
compelled to retire before the enemy, but wheu the storm had blown 
over they returned to their home. 

GurbaJesh Singh died in 1776, and his son Jbdh Singh aaceseiei to the 
estate which was worth about a lakh and a half. Jadh Singh and Sirdar 
Mahan Singh were great friends, and both were always fighting with Sahib 
Singh Bhangi of Gujrat, who had married the sister of the Sukarchakia 
chief. The peace which reigned, after the death of Sirdar Gujar Singh, 
between Guj rat and G uj ran wala, was broken by Sahib Singh in the follow- 
ing manner. Malian Singh and Jodh Singh paid a complimentary visit to 
Sirdar Sahib Singh, who received them with muoli politeness, hut when 
he had got them safe inside his fort ho arrested them both, and, rejoic- 
ing in his good luck, sat down to dinner. But the young Sirdars did not 
care to wait till Sahib Singh had dined, and, making a rush, cut down 
the guards and escaped to their owtt cauipj after which the fighting vtent 
on briskly. Mahan Singh had the host of it on the whole, and took a 
large slice of his brother-in-law’s territory. 

At the siege of Sodhra it is said that Jodi Singh betrayed his 
Mend. Sahib Slush, who was besieged in the fort, was short of 
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powder, and hia aurrender was certain j but JoAlt SmgJt, wlio 
feared tbat Maban Singh would become too powerful were Sahib 
Singh destroyed, supplied ■ the latter with ammunition, Mahan Singh 
bad been dangerously ill throughout the siege, and this treachery has- 
tened hia death, which took place a few days after. This action of Jodh 
Singh is said to have been the cause of Ranjit Singh’s hostility to him. But 
nothing is required to account for the Maharaja’s conduct but his ambi- 
tion. He found, for some years, that the Wazirabad chief was too 
strong to . attack, and he endeavoured on one occasion to gain by strate- 
gem what he was unable to take by force. He invited Jodh Singh to 
Lahore, but he, suspecting the Maharaja’s design, brought a large force 
with him from Wazhahad. This Ranjit Singh desired him to send back, 
which, too proud to show fear, he did, and arrived at Lahore with only 
200 picked men. He attended Darbar the next day with 25 men, whom 
he left outside, and was received by the Maharaja with the greatest cour- 
tesy and kindness. Suddenly Ranjit Singh rose, and made a sign to his 
attendants to seize the Sirdar. Jodh Singh saw his danger and draw- 
ing hia sword called on them to attack him as he did not know how 
to fly. Ranjit Singh loved a brave man, and Jodh Singh's gallantry proved 
his safety, for he was dismissed with honour and rich gifts, and a grant 
of the Mehdianbad IlaUa. After this Sirdar Jodh Singh lived at Wazira- 
bad in great style, looked up to by all the neighbouring chiefs. There is 
a notice, in the annals of the family, of a European traveller, owning a 
silver leg, who visited Jodh Singh about the year 1807. The name of the 
gentleman who travelled with a limb so heavy and so likely to excite the 
cunosity of robbers is unfortunately not given. 

Jodh Singh died in 1809, and as his sons were minors the Maharaja 
thought the time had come to seize the property. He marched to Wazi- 
rabad with a large force, but the young Sirdar presenting him with a 
very large sum of money, he deferred his plan for the time, and granted 
to Ganda Singh the customary khUats of inyestiture. Very shortly after- 
wards, however, he sent a force to Wazirabad and confiscated the estates. 
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He indeed promised tliat wten Amnh Singfi and Qmcla Singh should 
come to manhood, Wazirahad should be restored, but this promise 
he never intended to perform. A jagir worth 10,000 Rs. was, however, 
left for the support of the brothers, in Thib, A few years afterwards 
Amrih Singh died, and his share of the jagir was resumed. GanHa Singh- 
received an appointment in the Ghorcharah Kalan, hut soon after lost tha 
remainder of the Thib jagir, through the hostility of Raja Dhyau Singh. 
The Maharaja granted him soon afterwards Sangrian, Waddah PInd-and 
six other villages, worth 5,000 Rs. This was afterwards still further 
reduced, and in the reign of Sher Singh the Sirdar only possessed Adani'^ 
daraz and Kathor worth 2,000 Rs. 

At annexation this jagir was upheld for life, on payment of one-sixth 
nazrana, and on the death of Sirdar GmSa Singh, on the 22nd of August 
1855, it was continued to Mra Singh and his lineal descendants in per- 
petuity at half revenue rates. The settlement however much reduced 
the value of the property, and Hira Singh does not at present enjoy more 
than 600 Rs. per annum. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Panjlmthfth family, of Tour Rajput origin, claim to have deecend- 
ed from Raja Dallp or Dehiu, the wise and just prince ivho, before 
Alexander had invaded India or Vikramajit had ascended the throne of 
Malwa, founded and ruled over the city of Dehli.* In the reign of 
Auiangzib, Rai Sehjran, an ancestor of Sirdar Nidhan Singh, emigrated 
to the Panjab and settled at Ghawah Chhadah in the Jhelam district, 
where he lived for some 15 yeara and then removed to Amritsar, where 
his son Rai Thau Wada founded the village vihichis still known by his 
name. 


BulchaJi Bingh was the first of the family to become a Sikh, and 
entered the service of Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu, who gave him a jagir, 
and posted him with some troops to guard the frontier, where he was 


* Indraprasto, ivbich is B33ppascd to havo stood on the aits o£ the present city of 
Bahli, was the capital of the Fandue, made over, according to the hCahabhciat, to Tndishtira 
by his Karn Cousin Dhuryodhan. Dehiu, who is Said to have founded the modern Dehli and 
to have reigned there four years, from S4A b. o. to 310 b. c., was defeated and taken prisoner 
hy Fbnr,B8jaofKwaao9, yrhom Hindu tradition identifies with Forns the opponent of 
* lesnnder, 
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killed in an engagement with the Sikhs. His son Bamtat Singh joined 
the Sukarohakia confederacy under Sirdar Mahan Singh, who gave him 
the command of 200 horsemen. He was killed in the battle of Manchar 
near Bamnagar, when Mahan Singh was defeated by the Chattahs under 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan. His eldest son Sahib Singh was killed a few 
years later lighting against the same tribe. Rttn Singh joined Banjit 
Singh about 1798, and received the jagir of Ghapparwal in the Sialkot 
district. In 1807 he was one of the firstintho storming ofNarayanghar, 
and was wounded in four places. He shortly afterwards fell iuto disgrace, 
and his jagirs, with the exception of the hereditary possession of Than* 
Wada, were resumed. 

Sirdar Nid/tan Singh entered the Ghorcharahs on 4 Rs. a day, and 
served in several campaigns. In the fiercely contested battle of Tehri, 
1823, he greatly distinguished himsdf ; he was several times wounded 
and his horse was killed under him, and the Maharaja rewarded him 
with a grant of fourteen villages in the Guxdaspur district, worth about 
14,000 Rs. Gtyar Singh and Mul Singh also received appointments in 
General Court’s brigade. Nidhan Singh accompanied the mission sent by 
the Lahore Government to Lord William Bentinck at Simla, in 1831, 
and three years later he joined Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa and Prince 
Nao Nihal Singh in the Peshawar expedition. He served throughout 
the campaign till 1837, when the death of Hari Singh and retreat of 
the Afghan army brought it to a close, and two years later he himself 
died, worn out before his time. AWdo,i won the name ’Panjhathah’ 
meaning ‘ five handed ’ by his vabur. In every battle he was among the 
first to advance and the last to retreat, and his body was so covered with 
the marks of his courage that it was said that there was left no place which 
the hand could cover without a wound. 

Maharaja Banjit Singh died the same year as Nidhan Singh, and the 
estates were confirmed to his son Joieala Singh by the new monarch 
Kharrak Singh ; Ala Singh being made commandant in the artillery. 
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JomU Singh killed at Sobraon in 1846^ and was s^iooeeded in las 
jagii'S by Foujdar Singh, but one year later Baja Lai Singb confiscated 
the whole estate, with the exception of three villages in tho Glnrdaspur 
diakiot worth 2,500 Rs. Both iotgdar Singh and his brother joined tho 
rebels in 1848, and the reipainingjagirs were con8oq^^eutly resumed. 

Foujdar Singh was in 1858 appointed lhannadar of Kahnwan, but 
was discharged at the time of the general reductions in the police force. 
He has lately been invested with the Zaildarship of 28 villages in the Gur- 
daspUT district. In 1359 he gave oertain information to the Commissioner 
of Amritsar, which led to the discovery of a criminal correspondence 
between Maharani Jindan, then resident in Nepal, and some disappoints 
ed persons in Lahore and Amritsar, and for this act of loyally he received 
a present of 500 Bs. from Government, 

iSinyi died in 1860. Daring the detoutionof Major George 
Lawrence and family by Sirdar Ohattar Singh in 1849 ho did his best 
to assist them, and on tho return of peace received a small pension of 144 
Bs. as an acknowledgment of his service. The miow oi Jowah Singh 
receives a pension from Government of 120 Rs. and the family hold tho 
village of Banja Chohau in proprietary right. 



THE SINDHU TRIBE. 


I. JoALA SlNOII OF SlSDIIU WADALAH. 

Blwan Smch, 

I 

Melital} SiacB, 

I 

Sham Stiighi 
Teg Singh, 

Joalo! Singh. Nihnl^Slngh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The SIndhu tribe^ of which the Kanheya Sirdars and the family of 
Sirdar Sadho Singh Fadhaniaare the chief representatiTes, is of Bajput 
origin, and although there is a tradition that Sindhn its founder came 
from G-hazni in. Afghanistan, the original home of the tribe was undoubU 
edly in the north west of Bajputana. Their chief settlements at the present 
day are in the Kanjha, Lahore and Amritsar have numerous Sindhn vil- 
lages. There are many in Gurdaspur ; 90 in Gujrauwala ; 50 in Sialkot ; and 
a few in Gujrat. Farther north the tribe is not found.* Sindhu first settled 
in the Taran Taran parganna of the Amritsar district. Many years after 
his death] his descendant Mohal emigrated to Sialkot, where, ten miles 
south of Daska, he founded a village to which he gave his own name. 
Several generations later Gajju founded, three miles to the east of Mokal, 
another village, which, as he was the eldest of the family, ho named 


* The speculations of Colonel Tod, De Guignes and others regarding the Getic origin of 
the Jsts ore veil knovn. The tiaditioDa of the Fanjab Jets in almost all cases refer to n Bsj- 
put descent and emigration to the Foiuah from Central India. Even the Sindlra and Waraieb 
Jats vho claim a trans'lndos origin are by no means nnanimous, and portions of both tribes 
refer to Rajputana as their ancient home. And In no Instance is there a record of an; tcRtie 
emigration from the vest of the Indns : the founders of both Slndhus sod Waraiehs being 
spoken of as solitary emigrants. There seems, too, nofluDg in the IftDgnage of the Fanjab 
Jets to favour the theory of Getic descent, 
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Wadftlftli (Panjabi ; Wa^a, great). Diwan Singh in the latter days of 
the empire was made choudhri over the neighbouring villages and held 
threoj Kotli Kewal Bam, Ghakri and Paharipur, in proprietary right. 
His son Mehtai Singh was a follower of the Bhangi chiefs and obtained 
from them several villages about Daaka. After the death of Sirdar Gnjar 
Singh Bhangi in 1788, was invited to Gnjranwala by Sirdar 

Mahan Singh Sukarchakia. On his arrival there he was arrested, and 
a body of troops sent to seize the fort of Wadalah. The sous of Mehtab 
Sittgh contrived to heat off the assailants and their father was eventually 
released, promising to pay a heavy fine, for the performance of which 
promise Sultan Singh was kept as a hostage. Before it was paid, however, 
Mahan Singh died, and Sultan Singh escaped from Gnjranwala. Du 
Mehtab Singh' a death his two eldest sons Sham Singi and Mdhan Singh 
quarreled about the estate which they eventually divided. The brothers 
had no need to fight among themselves for there were many neighbouring 
chiefs ready to fight them and eager to seize the estate. Of these Nidhau 
Singh Hattu of Daska, and Bhag Singh Hallowalia of Zaifarwal, who 
were always great allies, were the most determined. In 1810, Maharaja 
Eaojit Singh seized ^ the greater part of the Sialkot district. Kidhan 
Singh Hattu,. drireu out of Uaska, and Teg Singh, eldest’ son of Sham 
Singh took refuge in Kashmir and entered the service of the governor 
Atta M uhammad Khan, where they renewed their old quarrels. In 1 8 1 3, 
when Wazir Fatah Khan and Diwan Mokham Chand drove Atta 
Muhammad out of Kashmir, Teg Singh joined the Sikhs, and returned 
with the Diwan to Dahore, where the Maharaja made him a commandant 
and gave hiih three villages in the Hoshiarpur district. At the' battle of 
Attockj .in July of the same year^ Teg Singh fought under Mokham 
Ghand and he accompanied the Kashmir expedition of 1819, when his 
local knowledge was of great value. He fought under Hari Singh Kalwa 
against Ghulam Ali Ehakka and Zulfkar Ali Bamba ; in Hazara ; 
Peshawar and elsewhere, and died in 1843 at Dopatta in the Kashmir 
territory. Joala Sit^h, when still a boy was provided for by General 
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Mian Slngli the governor of Kashmir, who was murdered in April, 1841, 
by his mutinous troops, and at this time Joala Singh had a narrow 
escape with his life. He joined Ghulam Mohiuddin when he arrived 
to restore order, and held a command in the battle, in Angust, 1844, 
when the insurgents were defeated and Raja Ilabibullah Khan of Pakhli 
slain. He retained the estate of iiis father till the second Panjab war, 
when it was couiiscated for his rebellion, 



THE SINDHTJ TRIBE. 


II. Kiepal Singh CiiicnAinvAT,A. 


1.ADHA. 

1 

Sewa^ filngh, 


Nodi Singh. 

Mali ^Singh, 

1 

Bhag Singh, 

AkhaWngh, 

Ourhaksh Singh. 

1 

Jhanda Singh. 
1 

Mohr Singh. 

Amar Singh. 
Attar kingh. 

jToaln Singh, At. n. of 
Sirdar Attar Singh 
Sindhniiwalia. 

Dewa 

Singh, 

1 

Bhagwan Singh. 

;Narindar Singh. 

1 

Eirpal Singh, AI. n. of 
Sirdar Badan Singh 
Chinah, 

B. 1840. 

Sant Singh. 



HISTORY 

OF THE FAMILY. 



lactha a lamberdar of the village of Chlchah which had been 
founded by an ancestor of that name, a Sindhu Jat, many generations 
before. Sevaa, son of LadAa, about the year 1720, adopted the Sikh faith. 
It was a time trying to the zeal of new converts. Banda the blood-thirsty 
follower of Guru Govind had been recently executed at Dehli, and a bit- 
ter persecution was raging against the Sikhs who were put to death where- 
ever they were found. 8ewa Smgh fled with some companions to the 
wild region of the upper Bavi, and it was not for many years afterwards 
that he was able to return to his native village. He turned robber, 
like most of the Sikhs at that time, and fdl at length in a foray in the 
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(UrectI on of Lahore. Ilis brother Nod/i Singh joined the force of Sirdar 
Gujar Singh Bhangi, and managed, in the year 1767, to take and hold 
six villages in the Daska pargannah, two named Balkawala ; Jalal, 

Sahibran, Gilwala, and Kalarwala. After Gujar Singh obtained posses- 
sion of Gnjrat, Nodh SfayA received six other villages in the neighbourhood 
of that city, but was killed shortly afterwards in a skirmish with Sultan 
Mukarrabj an officer of Ahmad Shah Durani. Ills son AJikn Singh ane- 
ceeded to the estate, but was killed in the j'oar 1780 attempting to re- 
cover some cattle, which Ghulam Muhammad the inveterate foe of the 
Bhangi misl had carried off, 

Aliha Singh left no son, and his brother Bagh Singh, who was a brave 
soldier, very largely increased the family possessions. He beoame a 
Sirdar, and held, under Gujar Singh, a jagir worth 40,000 Es. After 
his death, without issue, his nephew Jhanda Siagh remained in the service 
of Sahib Singh son of Gujar Singh, till Ranjit Singh having taken pos- 
session of Amritsar, and the power of the Bhangi misl being on the de- 
cline, he joined the young chief and obtained from him a grant of eleven 
villages in the Amritsar district, though ho lost all the old jagirs in Guj- 
rat and Sialkot. Jhanda ShigTt fought in many of Eanjit Singh’s cam- 
paigns, including those of Kashmir and Kangra. In 1833, he was killed 
in a private quarrel with one Jit Singh commandant, who also died of the 
wounds he received. Jhanda Singh appears to have been the aggfbssor 
in this affair, for on Jit Singh’s family complaining to the Maharaja, all 
tho jagirs of Jhanda Singh were resumed, with the exception of 
Ohichah. Joala Singh his son was two years afterwards taken into 
favour and received back a portion of tke jagir, subject to the service 
of 10 horsemen. He served for some time on the frontier, at Baunu and 
Kohat. 

Joala Singh had married the daughter of Sirdar Attar Singh Sindhan- 
walia and this alliance brought great trouble upon him, for all his jagirs 
were confiscated by Maharaja Slier Singh when he ascended the throne, 
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When the SinJlianw.ilIas came into favour the jagirs were rclcaaecl, but 
were again resumccl by llnja Ilira Singh whoso father the Sinclhanwalias 
had assassinated. 

(7ba?« SkyA died in 1844. His son Kirpal Singh wwi then only 
seven years old, and Maharaja Dalip Singh confirmed to him Harrah, 
worth 700 Rs., a share in Taju, 300 Rs., and five wells in Chiehah worth 
500 Rs. per annum. This jagir is still held by Ktqial Singh for life ; the 
wells at Chiehah being alone granted in perpetuity. 



TEE SINDHU TRIBE. 

III. Wachan SiNsn or Teutau. 


Cnoit SiKOit. 


Frem'Singh. 


tialiha Singh, Shamir Singh. Amar Singh, 

D. 1807. D. 1822. D. 1807. 


Keer 

Wnohau 

Baiant 

Quiab 

Singh, 

Singh, 

Singh, 

Singh. 

0. 1868. 

B. 1804. 

1 

9. 1848. 

Gui-dit 

1 

1 


Singh, 

Hari 

Singh, 

B. 1832, 

Jos Irani: 
Singh, 

B. 1853. 


B, 1840. 


Sahib Singh, 
D, 1807. 

Sher ^ingl), 
l>. 1861. 


Ill \ 

Mohr Surdul Tej Jiun 

Singh, Singh. Singh. Singh, 

I 1). ISWi. 

Molkya Kamar Singh, 

Singh. B. 1839. 


Joala Bujmdar 

Indar 

Dalip 

Singh, Singh, 

Singh, 

Singh, 

B. 1830. B. 1836. 

1 

B. 1837. 

! 

B. 1844. 

1 1 

Lai KbusUbol 

Bakahiah 

T(ti« 

Singh, Singh, 

Singh, 

Slagh, 

B. 1860. B. 1 362. 

B. 1SS3, 

B. 18.'!». 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Chur Singh, a Sindhu Jat and ohoudhri of tlio village Tehtav near 
Lahore, was the first of the family to adopt the Sikh faith about 1740. 
His grandson Lahhu Singh joined Sirdar Charrat Singh Sulcarchakia as 
a Sowar, and obtained Ilaka Ranjitghar, in jagir, also four villages in the 
Gnjranwala district. He with his three brothers, fought for his master 
in his long struggle with the Bhangi aisl. lie also distinguished himaclt 
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against Dliaram Singli, better known as Prilaslia, wliOj on Oliaml 
Singh’s death, trusting to the youth and weakness of his successor 
attempted to seize the chief power in the misl. Shamir Singh first came 
into notice iu a battle against the warlike Chattahs, who had been ex- 
pelled from Bamnagar by Mahan Singh, and who nearly defeated Banjit 
Bingh at Manohar in the vicinity of the city. The Maharaja had a 
fancy that swords were more effective than fire-arms, and directed his 
soldiers only to use the former in the battle. Shamir Singh retained his 
musket, and at a critical time, when the Maharaja’s troops were wavering, 
shot the leader of the Chattahs dead. Shamir Singh was a celebrated 
shot, but he preferred the bow to the musket, and iu his hands the how 
was a deadly weapon. In 1808, by direction of the Maharaja, he built 
the fort ofOovindghar at Amritsar. There had before been a fort on 
the same spot, built by Sirdar Gujar Singh Bhangi, but it was of no 
great strength. Shamir Singh was appointed Thannadar of the new fort, 
and held the post some years. He was succeeded by Faldr Imamuddin. 
He served in many campaigns, and at Kol Budhi Khan, during the 
war against the Fathaus of Eassui', was almost killed by a spearman of the 
enemy wBo rushed upon him from behind when he was engaged with his 
favourite bow, which he did not find of .much use at close quarters, 
lathis Kassaricampaign£a%^a was killed, and in the same year 
too were killed the two other brothers Amir Singh and Sahil Singh, the 
former in the Kangra hills, the latter before Sujanpur, In 1819 Shamir 
Singh was transferred as Thannadar to Nurpur. lie died in 1822 and 
was succeeded in hia jagir by his eldest sou. Wachan Singh served at 
Peshawar, Kashmir, Tehri, and at many other places with credit. In 
lS48'be was sent, with his sowars, io Multan, under the command of 
Sirdar Lai Singh Kalianwala, hut joined the rebels and fought against 
the British, at Bamnagai' and 'Gujrat. After antiexatiou his jagir was 
iresumed, and he received a cash pension of 100 IBs, which he stHl bolds. 
He is also proprietor of half the village of Tehtar, in the Lahore diaiadol. 
His brother Km Singh, who enjoyed a pension of 120 Bs., died in 
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1863, Several members of tlie family took service in 1857. BaJMar 
BngJt aa doffadar in Hodsou’s Horse, and InAar Singh his brother, now 
orderly to the Lieutenmit G-overnpr. Kmoif Smgh and Malkga 
Singh entered the Guide corps, the former as jamadat and the latter 
as dafadar. Sishan Singh, son of Qurdit Singh, a member of the 
family not included in this statement, served with credit in China. A 
younger brother of Gurdit Singh, by Em Singh, has lately 

entered the same regiment (10th Bengal Cavalry) as his cousin EajinMaf 
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THE SINDHU TRIBE. 


IV. Bhag' SimoSh Kontai. 

JDesa Singh, the grandfather of Bhag Singh of Kontalj was a relative 
of Sirdar Jai Singh the great Eanheya chief. His history is that of Jai 
Singh, for he was hia subordinate and accompanied him in his many 
expeditions. He built the fort known as Desa Singhwala in the 
Amritsar district, and Kontalpur near Fathankot. His son Teh Singh 
succeeded to the estate and fought under Mai Sada Koiir, the bead of 
the Kanheya misi, against the Eamgharias. The estate, on the death 
of Tek Singh, was reduced to 10,000 Rs., and on the death of Sher Singh, 
his eldest son, to 2,000 Es., at Kontal, Ban, Kandarwari and Mangalian. 
Thus it remained till annexation, when the village of Kontalpur worth 
1,1 00 Es. was released to the three brothers Bhag Singh, Budh Singh and 
Mhal Singh, on payment of quarter revenue. Their respootive shares in 
this village descend to their male heirs in perpetuity. 
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THE SINDHU TRIBE. 

V. ri,ai\.>( SiNoif or Kor Di\va\ Sisf.ir. 

Diwiiii Shigh was n follower of Sirdar CIuumI Sm^Ii SaUarchiku, 
and fought under him againsl: the Chatlalis. lie built the village KiU 
Diwau Singh in the Gnrdaspur district, and hig holding condstod of the 
villages Badangil, Chak Ghattah and Kotghar, woitli about 15,000 Rg. 
lie was killed in a fight with Nut ilnhammad Ch'iltah at Akalglui. 
Ilia only son IIuliii Singh entered the force of Siidar Mahan Singh and 
on his death that of Ranjit Singh, and served in the Kassur, Kangra, 
Jiich, Mnltan and Yusafzai campaigns. Tie was killed on the banks of 
the Lunda or Landai River in an affair with the Yugafzais. On llu death 
of Euhti Singh, the village of Kila Diwan Singh and Kotghar were 
confirmed to his sou Sohah Singh who bad served under Misi* Diwan Chand 
and Bhawani Sahai in Kashmir. He was engaged in all the battles on 
the North West frontier ; Khakka, Bamba, Saidu, Tehri and Pe'ihawar. 
In 184S he remained loyal, and, with Siidar Bnr Singh Mokeiian, fur- 
n'shed the Biitish army with supplies. After annwq^nlus two villages 
were maintained to him on payment of one quartef eldest 

son Balkm Singh holds Kotjodh worth 100 Rs. his second 

son, was killed in the battle of Sobr.aon, 
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VI. JlIANDA SiNail PniLUWASIAir, 

This Sindliu family does not require any particular notice. Amir 
Simgi, a good soldier^ was killed at Manchar, and his brother Karan 
Singh at Daaka, in 1810. The four sons of Karam Singh served in the 
Oiderliea, and in Raja Hira Singh’s brigade. Three of the family, Amir 
Singh, Dal Singh and Ganda Singh joined the rebels at Peshawar 
in 1848; and their jagirs were confiscated. The sons of ITari Singh, who 
died in 1857-58 and whose jagir was maintained for his loyalty in 1848, 
hold a jagir nominally worth 300 Es. thotigh its value has been reduced 
in the late settlement. 



THE SIDED TRIBE. 


1. IvARAM Singh, TJtiiiasivala. 

Kapub SDinn. 

Lakka Singh, Snkka Siugli. Jodhkingh, 

Amir binghi 

Dittn Singh, Bagh Singh, Dyal Singh. Dnl singli. Fatah* Singh. 

Faiarn Singh, Budha Singh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Ghumman, the founder of the Sidhu Jat tribe, came originally from 
Bhata in Malwah, about 800 during the reign of the Emperor 

Akhar, at the invitation oflii&famous chovrdhti Changa, Tvhose danghter 
he married, and settled neaj^^^gn Taian in the Amritsar district, Trbere 
lie founded a village named S^W^ch is still the residence of one part 
of the family. The four branches tS# the family now of any importance, 
will be treated of in order, but althongh once very powerful and in pos- 
session of large jagirs, the Sicllius have now fallen into decay and have 
little or no political importance. 

JTffjjjjr the seventh in descent from Ghumman, the founder of 
Sidhu, lived during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and first hecame dis- 
tinguished as the successful plunderer of an imperial caravan proceeding, 
with rich gifts, from Dehli to Mecca. The caravan was, however, robbed 
on strictly religious principles, and the silver doors of the Darshaui of 
the Amritsar Temple, bear witness, to this day, to the piety of the roh- 
hers. Xap?{/‘ Singh obtained both wealth and reputation by this exploit, 
and his wife and the wife of the powerful Sirdar Gujar Singh happening 
to be both pregnant at the time, it was agreed that if a boy and a girl 
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were born, they should be at once betrothed. The wife of Ka^iir Singh 
soon after gave birth to a son, the famous Jodh Singh, and Sirdar Gujar 
Singh’s wife giving birth to a girl, the children were betrothed, and when 
they grew up were married. The three sons of Kapur Singh acquired se- 
parate estates. SuMa Singh took possession of Uthian ; Lahha Smgh of 
Awan, and Jodh Singh seized, at different times, a great part of the Sow- 
rian parganuah, inclusive of the Ibikas of Jagdeo, Ghuniwala, Karial and 
Sowrian, worth about 1,50,000 Rs. The estates of Suhha Singh and ZaMa 
Singh may have been each worth 20,000 Es. The reputation of Jodh 
Singh for bravery was great. He joined Eanjit Singh just before the 
attempt on Lahore in 1799, and that dhief is reported to have said that 
Jodh Singh’s adhesion to his cause outweighed the hostility of all the 
other Bhangis. It is certain that his influence With Chet Singh of La- 
hore had much to do with Eanjit Singh’s peaceful occupation of the city. 

Sirdar Jodh Singh hold his possessions intact through a long life of 
war and commotion, and his sou Amir Singh was equally fortunate and 
was treated witli great considcratiou by Maharaja Eanjit Singh. But 
soou after the death of Amir Singh ia 1825, the whole estate was confis- 
cated, with other jagirs belonging to the different members of this family, 
and the irregular force of the Shrdar was placed under the command of 
Prince Sher Singh. The five sons of SuMa Singh received 5,000 Ra. a 
year, in addition to tlie pay of the military appointments they held. 

Karam Singh, the present representative of the family,, served in many 
campaigns, including those of Tehri, Peshawar and Hazara, He received, 
under the Darhar, 1,800 Rs. per annum, ‘ subject to the service of three 
sowars. He joined, with other members of his family, the rebel army 
in 1848, and his jagir and allowapces , were consequently resumed ; but 
he received a pension of 240 Rs. and also had proprietary rights over 
half the village of Uthian, where he resides. His coueiu Budha Singh 
entered tho service of Government in 1 857} and is now Baffadar in a 
native regiment, 



THE SIDHU TRIBE. 

II. Dewa Sinoh of SiDinr. 

Btai. SiHas, 

Sbag^ran Singh. 

Arllel Singh. 

CluiUar Siugli. Bhuji Singh. Uudli Singh. Jamiyat Singh, 

Kahn Singh. ]?atnh^SiDgh. 

Dewn Singh, hlehtab Singh. 

B. 18J9. I 

Bishau Singh. Ch&har Singh. Sucdit'siiigh.'' 

Xishna Smgh. Wasava Singh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

JOffai Singh was the first of this hi’anch of the Sidhn family to become 
a Sikh, and was kUled in . battle near Anandpur, iu 169S. His son 
Biagvoan Singh supported himself as much by plunder as by agriculture, 
and his grandson Ariel Singh, having built a fort at Sidhu, and having 
collected some 200 horsemen, contrived to make himself master of 
forty surrounding villages. He had connected himself with several of the 
powerful neighbouring chiefs, man-ying one son to a daughter of Sirdar 
Gujar Singh of Lahore, and another to a daughter of Sirdar Sudh Singh 
Dodia ; so that he was not disturbed in his modest possessions. His 
son Budh Singh, who succeeded him, was less fortunate, for Sirdar Amir 
Singh of Sowrian, his kinsman, having invaded the estate and carried 
off a largo quantity of plunder, Sudh Singh pursued him, and was killed 
in an ambuscade laid by the enemy. Shortly afterwards Eanjit Singh 
seized most of the Sidhu territory, leaving in the possession of Kahn 
Singh about fifteen villages subject to the service of S5 sowars. He also 
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made Kahn Singh commandant in a cavalry regiment, and gave Fatah 
Bmgh a subordinate appointment. Fatah Singh wag killed in the 
Kangra campaign, in 1809, and kig jagir was given to liis brotker 
Kahn Singh, who, kowever, did not enjoy it long, as lie fell, with 
Jamigai Siugh and otker members of Ha family, in the unsuccessful 
Eashmir expedition of 1814. 

Bewa Singh, wko was an infant at tlic time of bis fatlicr’s death, 
received a grant of four villages worth 3,000 Es. for his maintenance, 
subject to the service of four sowai-s, and in 1833 was placed in Prince 
Kkarrak Singh’s force. In 1848 he remained faithful to Gov- 
ernment and did good service against the rebel Dhara Singk of 
Gogaira. His villages, Bkndan, Bkattianwala, Dkar and Dilloki, worth 
2,500 Es., were released to him for life, on payment of Iwo-fifths as 
nazarana, and on his death Bkndan and Bkattianwala will be maintained 
in perpetuity to Hs heirs, on payment of one-third nazarana. 

Betm Singh resides at Sidhoan or Sidhu in tho Lahore district, tho 
village founded by his ancestor Grhamman, 



THE SIDHU TRIBE. 

III. Ki,qHAN Singh op Bhilowai,. 

Mohr SiKon. 

! 

Budha Singh, Ham Singh. Tog Chaiul. 

Jai Singh. Mnh! Singh. 

I 

Bassonda Singh. Chanda Singh. 

Kishan Singh, Bhagwan Singh. 

Asa Singh. Bohnl Singh. Mangil Singh. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 

The Bhilowal branch of the Sidhu family includes no chief of any 
importance. Bndha Singh made himself master of a good many villages 
in the Amritsar diatrictj and was killed in one of Ahmad Shah’s invasions. 
His brother Ram Singh succeeded to the estate, but in the early days of 
Sikh history few chiefs died in their beds, and after some years he also 
was killed in battle. His son Jai Singh was a mere child, at the time 
of his father’s death, and Mahi Singh took possession of the estate, which 
he considerably increased and managed with much vigour and wisdom, 
till Jai Singh grew up and demanded his rightful inheritance. He was satis- 
fied with obtaining from his cousin the two villages of Bhilowal and Kho- 
chakwal and died two years after the arrangement, leaving an infant son 
Raasonda Singh, from whom Maid Singh took back Khoobakwal, which 
he had only given to Jai Singh with great relnctanoe. But Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh seized the possessions of both, with the greatest impartialify, allow- 
ing Dassonda Singh 3,000 Es. per annum, with which he was to supply 
five sowers to the Sowrian Derab, which was first under Prince Sher 
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Singb, and latterly under Jamadar Kliushbal Singh, After his ftvthcr’s 
death Xulm Singh took his place in this regiment, but tho contingent 
was raised to nine sowars, which he had to furnish till the annexation of 
the Panjab, when his jagir was confiscated, as he had joined Kaja Slier 
Singh, 

KisUn Singh resides at Bhilowal, in the Amritsar district and holds 
a pension of S40 Ks, per annum. 



THE SIHHU TRIBE. 

TV. ISA.R Sin an Soweianwala. 


Kafob Singe, 
- I 


Lakba Singli* 


Sukba SisgliG 


— I 
Jodh Siogb, 

I 

Amir timgh. 


Budh Singh. 


ItADjit Singh, 

S. 1834 . I 

H. D, of Sirdar Fatah Singh, Karom Singh. 
Kalianwala. 


I. 


Amir Singh. 


Sarup Singh. 

DhannL Singh, 
B. 1846. 


Baj Wngh, 


J mrahir Singh, 


I 

Hiiial Singh, 


Harain 

Singh. 


Ism Singh, 
B. 1808 . 

Ichhar Singh, 
B. 1863 . 


Guiainklj Singh. 

BidhaJ Singh, 

B. 1843. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The history of Kapur Singh and his famous son Jodh Singh is gxTeit 
in the statement of Karam Singh Uthianwala ; a short account of another 
branch of the family may here he given, LakJsa Singh held the large 
estate of Awan to which, on his death, his eldest son Smjii Singh sue* 
ceeded. He had manied the daughter of the celebrated Fatah Singh 
Kalianwala, and when that chief was killed in 1807 at the etorming of the 
fort of Narayanghar, Ranjii Singh Sidhu succeeded to a large portion of 
his jagirs ; the remainder going to Dal Singh Naharuah. Also on the death 
oi Amir Siitgh, sovi o{ Sirdar Jodh without issue, he received the 

jagir of Sowrian, worth 1,50,000 Rs. subject to the service of 300 sowars. 
He only held this jagir for two years, after which it was conferred on 
Frince Sher Singh. He served at Multan, Theri and Kachhi, and was 
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killed in aoMou at Gheb Katnrial, in 1836. On his death all his jagirs 
were resumed with the exception of 15,000 Bs. principally from the 
estate of Sirdar Eatah Singli, which Waa confirmed to Isar Singh and 
Qwmuhh Singh. 

Isar Singh serred with credit at Derah Ismail Khan and Feshawar, 
and in 1834 went with Prince Kharrak Singh on his expedition to 
Tank and Miltankot. In 1837 he contrived to offend the authorities at 
liahore, and all his jagirs were taken from him, with the exception of 
the village of Salimpurah. Ha was, however, made a commandant of 
4Si sowars, on 800 Bs. per annum, and placed under the command of 
Sirdar Lehna Singh Sindhanwalia. Saruja Singh, uncle of Iscm- Singh, 
retained his jagirs ; hut at his death, his son Dhanna Singh having been 
killed at Sobraon, they were resumed. 

In 1847 Kishan, Singh’s contingent was reduced to fifteen horse, 
and leaving these at Lahore, he went to Bannu with Lieut. Edwardea 
and afterwards to Multan. He returned to Lahore with Sirdar Attar 
Singh Kalianwala, escaping from the rebel army with difficulty, and 
only bringing back three of the fifty horsemen he had taken with him. 
He was then sent to Dinanagar under Sirdar Shamsher Singh Sindhan- 
walia and afterwards to Find Dadan Khan. At annexation ho received 
a pension of 360 Es. which he atiU enjoys. 



AliJAN SINGH CHAHAL. 

NinAiA Snran. 

^ I 

Amav Singh. KaUia Singh. Knmar Singii. 

I. I 

Kamm Singh, Hodh Siiigli, 

1). ISa."}. 

Gutmukh Singh, 
n. 1836. 

Joala Singh, 
n. 1846. 

Arjan Singli, 

B. 1S4.6. 

I 

Ikbal Singh, 
n. 1863. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Katha SingJi, a Chahal Jafc, was, with his brothers, in the service 
of the Bhangi Sirdars Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh, who, in 1764, had 
taken possession of Lahore. , No one of them rose to any importance, 
but held small service jagirs. KatiLa Singh was killed in a skirmish on 
the borders of Bahawalpur and his son Karam Singh succeeded to the 
jagirs worth 5,000 Us. For some years Karam Singh fought with the 
Bhangi misl, and he became known for gallantry and ability, till in 1799 
Ranjit Singh took Lahore from Chet Singh son of Sirdar Lehna Singh. 
Karam Singh at first followed the fortunes of his old master to whom 
Ranjit Singh had given a jagir of 60,000 Rs., but seeing at last that it 
was useless to remain with one who could not advance his inter- 
ests in any way, he took service with the Maharaja, who gave him 
several villages in Ajnala. He rapidly rose to favour and became a very 
I powerful Sirdar. After the Pindi Bhattian and Jhang expeditions he 
received several new villasres in jagir, and after the Kassur campaign, 
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■ffhei'o he had especially distinguished himself, Ranjit Singh gave him the 
Ilakas of Dodah and Khanowal, His jagirs at length reached the value 
of 1,60,000 Es. suhjeot to the service of 250 horsemen ; and included 
the villages held by Arjan 8mgh at the present day. Sirdar Earam Singh 
fell mortally wounded by a musket ball, in the battle of Theri, in 1823, 
when the wild Yusafzai Qhaiiis so nearly defeated the best Sikh troops. 
He was carried to his tent but died the following day, an d his loss was 
much felt both by the Maharaja and the army, in which he held com- 
mand of the Grhurkha battalion. His only surviving son QurmnMt Singh 
succeeded to the whole jagir. Thm young man had already for some 
years served under his father and had fought in the battle of Theri. 
When Diwan Chuni Lai waa appointed governor of Kashmir after 
Diwan Moti Earn had been for the second time recalled, Qnrmnhh 
Singh wiis sent to support him, and he remained there two years. In 
1836 he waa ordered to Kohat where he did good and gallant service, 
but was carried off by cholera in September of that year. Joala Singh 
waa at the time of hia father’s death only four years old, and the 
Maharaja resumed all the estates, with the exception of one worth Rs. 3,000 
which . was placed under the superintendence of Baja Hira Singh. 

- Joaia Singh himself died in 1846, at the age of twenty four, leaving ono 
son Arjan Singh aged seven. For his support and in consideration, of his 
family, Maharaja Dalip Singh released two villages Q-haii and Lahian, 
together worth lOOO Rs., which on the annexation of the Panjab were 
confirmed to him for life, with 2| wells at Chahal, in the Taran Taran 
pai'ganna of the Amritsar district, which have been released in perpe- 
tuity. 



SAHIB SINGH OE KARIAL, 

1^AT< Stsan, 

Bagh Singh. 

Jodh Singh. 

Sahib Singh, 
n. 1809. 

JoTvahir Singh, 
a, L884. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The soiitliem poctioa of tho G-ajraawala district is to so great an 
exteat peopled by Jats of the Wirk tribe that the country from 
Shalkhopura to Miraliwala has long been knowa as tbe ‘ Wirkayat 
Tappa.’ Over this tract Lai SingA, a "Wirk Rajput emigrant from. 
Jammu, held sway in the early days of the Sikh confederacies, His son 
Sirdar BagA SiiigA, under Charrat Singh and Mahan Singh, acquired 
great power, and held a large portion of the Gujranwala and Shaikho> 
pura pargannahs. When Baujit Singh obtained possession of Lahore 
BagA Singh was one of the most powerful chiefs in the uoighbourhood 
of that mty, but it was not long before he was compelled to become a 
feudatory and was placed in command of the Wirkayat Horse, with 
a jagir worth one lakh and a half of rupees, consisting of eighty-four 
villages in the vicinity of Karial Kalan, and Miraliwala. BagA Singh died 
in 1806, and his only son Jodh Singh succeeded to his jagirs, and to the 
command of the Wirk force. He served in most of the Maharaja's 
campaigns, till 1814, when he was killed in the first nnsuocessfal Kash- 
mir expedition. His son Sahib Singh was then but six years of age, and 
the family estates, with the exception of three villages, worth 1,700, Rs., 
were resumed. When Sahib Singh grew up he received command of his 
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father’s regiment, and a jagir worth 3,500 Es., and subsequently was 
made commandant in the Rattan Singh Man Regiment. His estate at 
this time only c onsisted of Budha Guraiah in the Gnjranwala district, 
and he also received a cash allowance of 300 Rs. He was implicated to 
some extent in the re hellion of 1848, and his jagir was confiscated. At 
present he holds a pension of 240 Es. His only son Jmoahir S'mgh is 
Subhadai in a native regiment. 



JIUN SINGH BIIHI. 


Sahib Sikob. 


Arbcl Singh. 


1 

Hidhan Singh, 

D. 1861. 

1 1 

Sujon Singh, 

B. Hnkm Kour, 

B. Ellem Kour, Wnsawn 

M. S. Buhadar Singh, 

n, S. Dal Singh, Singh, 

Gogaira. 

Waraich. n. 1842. 

Jiuu Wngh, 

Jaggaf 

M. Daughter of 

Singh. 

S, Khaznn Singh, 
Mokal. 

1 

1 


I 


Cbattar Saiho Sher Beg Fartab Bidar 
Singh. Singh. Singh, Singh, Singh. 

B. Daughter m. Danghier 

of Badiin of S. Hatton 

Singh, Chini. Singh, hinkal. 


Dal Singh. 


Foujilav Singh. 

^ L, 

Mehtilh Sarapa 
Singh. Singh. 


Amar 

Singh. 


Mola Sant Jaawnnt 
Singh. Singh. Singh, 


HISTORY OF THE FAWILY. 

This family was of some respectability in tbe reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, when one of its membors, Bai Lain, was made cbowdhri of 
thirty Tillages. This post the family retained for four generations till 
jSahii Singh and his brother Sahai went to Amritsar where they took 
the ‘pahaP and became Sikhs. Being already possessed of some 
wealth they liad no diflBculty in following the prevailing fashion of col- 
lecting a band of horsemen, and ravaging tbe neighhonring cotintiy. 
Their moat snccessful expedition was against Shaikbopnra which they 
captured, and having ejected the Lohanah tribe from its holdings, made 
it their head-quarters. Their great rivals and enemies were the Kharials, 
and in one of the fights with this tribe, Sahai Singh was slain, and no 
long time afterwards, Sahih Singh also fell, fighting with the very same 
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Lobanalia vfhom he had driven from ShaiKliopura and whose new settle- 
ment at Mian Mir he was endeavouring to seize. The sons of SaMb 
Sinqh and Sahai Singh succeeded conjointly to their father’s estate, and 
held it in peace till 1808, when Maharaja Ranjit Singh turned his arras 
against them. For some time the cousins defended the fort of Shaikho- 

O 

pura suecessfully, and were at length induced to surrender by Mit 
Singh Padhania and Nihal Singh Attaiiwala who promised to procure 
estates for them. The Maharaja gave them jagirs worth 40,000 Rs., 
in the Lahore and Oogaira districts. Amir Singh was made commandant 
in Amflv Singh Majithia’s force, and was sent to Attock where he was 
soon after killed near Burj Raja Hodi, in a skirmish with the mountain 
tribes. His jagirs were, however, distributed among the surviving 
members of the family. Shamir Singh and Bagh Singh received ap- 
pointments in the Charyari * and the Ghorcharahs respectively. During 
the reign of Ranjit Singh the family were continually engaged in active 
service, and till his death retained their jagirs intact. Bhagel Singh 
died a few years before the Mahai-aja, and Dai Singh, Eira Singh and 
Bari Singh shortly after, in 1839. Kishan Singh and Foujdar Singh both 
fought in the Satlej campaign, while Jim Singh and his cousin Niihan 
Singh remained at Iiahore, with the force in charge of the city. Al- 
most all the members of the family joined the national party in 1849, 
and were among the troops who gave up their arms at Rawalpindi. 
Their jagirs, which amounted to 8,000 Rs., were confiscated. Pensions 
of 200 Rs. were given to the widows of Eira Shgh and Mari Singh, and 
to Arbel Sinffh a pension of 300 Rs., which he still enjoys. Nidhan Singh, 
who received a pension of 60 Rs., died in 1S61. The family is of the 
Wirak Jat tribe, and originally oamefrom Jammu. 

* The Charyari Horae obbained iba name from the four fcienda (Char-Yar ), Sirdara 
Bhnp Singh Saidhu, Chet Singh and Ram Singh Soddozm and Hardaa Singh Bannia. Theao 
young men handaome and well dreaaed were alwaya together, and the MahAraja wna aq 
pleaaed with their atjrle’that he called a body of horae-aCter them. 



BAGH SINGH HASSANWALA, 


ItAK SiSOH. 


Gnrmukh Singh. Sukha Singh 


Sher Gttjjtt Dbaram Pardhan 

Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh, 

I B. 181G. 


Biehan Patah Ladlia 

Singh, Singh, Singh, 

B, 1834. B. 1838. B. 1846 

Xohna Singh, 

B. 1860. 


Attar Singh, Pnrtah Singh. 

Sardnl Bagb Nihal Khiishbal 

Singh. Singh. Singh. Singh, 

B. 1836. I 

Amrik Singh, I 

n. 1851. 1 

Bhaggat Jaggal Ikial Kana^ 

Singh, Singh, Singh, Singh, 

B. 1858, B. 1865, B, 1861. B. 1864. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


When Jiat/i Singh, who was the son of a Kihatri of Hassanwala in the 
Gujranwala district, was quite a boy, he was taken iato the household 
of Sirdar Oharrat Singh Snkarchakia, and when he grew up he rode in 
the chief’s troop, Mahan Singh, son of Charrat Singh, was his ‘ potrela,’* 
having been by him initiated into the Sikh faith, and during 
his short life he treated Earn Singh with great consideration and 
gave him large jagirs. In 1813 he introduced his two elder sons into 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s service, and a few years later the two younger. 
Attar Singh and Partab Singh, received appointments in the Ghorcharah 
Kalan. Sirdar Earn Singh was a fine old soldier, and with his sous served 
in the campaigns of Kashmir, Multan, Mankora, Peshawar and Panun. 
In 1824, Shei Singh, eldest son of GurmuM Singh, was made commandant. 


* The term ‘ potrcla’ eomevrliat oorreeponcls to tlie Buglish word ‘ godaon.' The derirafion 
ia ‘ putr ’ a son, and * relah ' another ; and eipreases the rclaWoa which a man hears to the 
penon who has initiated him into the Sikh Mth by the rite of the ' p«haV iirluck resemhlee, 
in a great meaeure, the Chriatiaa rite of baptism. 
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and in 1829, liia brother Qajja Shigh entered the Ghorclinralia. Ram 
Si/ig/i’i jagirs were worth about 20,000 Ea. He lived to tbe uloso of Eanjit 
Singh's reigu, and then, having BCived grandfather, father and son faith- 
fully and well, died in 1839, aged ninety-five years. 

On the death of Ram SingJt, the larger portion of his jagira were re- 
sumed, but his three surviving sons Gurimhh Singh^ Suhha Singh and 
AUar iSirfyA received jagirs of 2,200 Es., 1,500 Es. and 1,000 Ea, respec- 
tively. On the outbreak of the rebellion of 1848, moat of the family 
joined the rebels, and Qajja Singh and Sardul Singh fell at Chilliauwala. 
Thejagiis were conseq^npntly resumed. Suhha Singh dots vai appear to 
have joinpd, the rebellion. He was at the time a cripple and uiiahle to 
move from his bed, and hia jagie would have been released had not his 
death oocarred in 1850. 

In 1857, Bagh Singh, son of Altar Singh, was taken into Government 
employ ns Jamadar and. was sent down country, where he did good ser- 
vice uptil the reduction of the army at the clpse of the campaign. He 
received a grant of, two, wells at Eamnagar, for lifp. The houses belong- 
ing to, the, family, which had been, attached 1849, were alspj releaped. 
BitJiaa Sigghja.a .aoytaii in a»oayaTiry,regimenir. 



ISAR SINGS BBAKHA 


CHtknBAT SlKOUii 


I' 

Jodh Singh. 


Subhn Singh. 


Soha ^ingh, 

9 . 18 ^ 4 .' 

Hari Singh, 
9. 1857. 

lanr Singh. 


Attar Singh, 
B. 1844. 


Godh Singh, 


Chaitac Singh, 
B. 1858. 


Mchtab Singh, 
B. 1861. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The ancestors of har Singh came into the Panjab from Malwah about 
the beginning of the 17th century, and settled near Chunian in the 
Lahore district. In 1738 they made a second move to the village of 
Shabha, in the Amritsar district, from which they derive their family 
name. Sirdar Charrat Singh was the son of a sister of Sirdar Sawal 
Singh Ulakhwala, a powerful Bhangi chief. On the death of Sawal Singh, 
without issue, the estate was divided by the Sikh Gurmata or national 
council between Nar Singh Chamyari, the ‘ potrela’ of the deceased, and 
Charrat Singh the sister’s son. The share of Nar Singh was the larger, 
but the jagirs of Charrat Singh were valuable and extensive, and ha held 
them till his death. His son So6a Singh held jagirs worth 40,000 Rs. 
subject to the service of 150 horsemen, from Sirdar Hakikat Singh 
Kanheya, but Maharaja Ranjit Singh _in the year 1802 seized all but 
7,000 Rs. subject to the service of 6 horsemen, who with Soba Singh 
were employed in Ghorcharah R.alan. The estate was soon afterwards 
further reduced to 2,1 16 Rs. at Guraliah and Bhakka, Soba Singh having 
displeased the Maharaja by refusing to give him his daughter in marriage. 
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Sda Singh died in ISiti, and the village of Gnraliali was resnmcd, and 
the village of Bhakka worth 600 Bs. alone left to Eari Singh. 

In 1848, Eari Singh, with his contingent, served under the orders of 
Captain Hodaon at Bengal Nangal and elsewhere, and remained faithful 
throughout the disturbances. On the annexation of the country the jagir 
was upheld to him. He died in 1857, and to his son laar Singh half the 
village of Bhakka, in the Sowtian parganna, where he resides, has been 
maintained in perpetuity. 



RATTAN CHAND BOSAL. 

Snjv Dial. 


Shankar Mya ICunhoya Jo-wahir Bam Sham Trikta Govind 
Dos. Das. Lttl. Mai. Naraia. Das. Sahai. Sahai. 


Ganesh Das. 

Prom Das. 

T .1 

Jot) Ram. 

I 

Battan Chand. 

Thaknr Das. 

Eand Qopai. 

1 

1 

Earam Chand. 

Bhogwan Das. 

1 

Manohar Lai. 

Earinjan Das. 



HISTORY OF THE FAMILY- 

About the year 1635, daring the reigu of the Emperor Shah Jahaa, 
Baba Harya Ram settled at Wazirabad, arhich had lately been rebuilt by 
Wazir £hau the imperial governor who gave it his own name. Harya 
Bam served the governor for many years, and when his sons grew up 
lo manhood, abandoned worldly affairs and founded a sect of his own, 
still estant and known by the name of Harmilapi.* 

The first of his descendants to take service with the Sikhs was 
Kishan Kom, who was a follower of Sirdar Gurbaksh Singh Wazirabadla, 
the friend and ally of Sirdar Charrat Singh ; and Shiv JDyal, son of 
Kiahaa Kour, entered the employ of the Sakarchakia chief. The revenue 


* This Tsligioos scot is betlor knovn on the {roatier then in the Sikh pert of the 
Fanjab. Bam Kishan, chela or foUoiver andailopted son ol Swumi Clietangir, came to 
Wazirabad ah the bsginning o( the 18th coatary and toek as his chela Harya Bam. Milzwa 
Mai, a merchant of Dera Ismail Shan, visited Wazirabad and was So strack with the piety end 
wisdom of Harya that he became a disciple and brought his whole wealth lato the conesra, 
which took the name of both friends and is now known os Kenuilapi, The head-ijuartere of 
the sect ia at Dera Ismail Ehen, and the present mohant is Bam Fiyera. One Thakur. 
dwara ia at Chuniot, another at Chakowal. The disciples are of vatione castes i eome have 
given up worldly affairs ; others carry oa business. The former wear cioihes of a reddish 
‘own roi. ^ 
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arrangements of the Sikhs were rude enough in these early days, and 
regarding £^iv DyaVs management of the Sukarchakia jngirs there is , 
nothing to record. When Ranjit Singh conquered the Dhanni country 
he made Shiv Bi/al the manager and gave him an estate at Nurpur, 
subject to service. When an old man he introduced his sons Shankar Bas 
and Kanheya Lai at court, and retired to Wazirabad where he died. The 
brothers were placed under Prince Kharrak Singh; Shankar Das ,iov 
some time managing his jagirs ; while Kanheya Lai was made Tehsildar 
or Kardnr of Sahiwal, part of tho estate of the Prince, When Diwan 
Moti Ram was appointed governor of Kashmir, Shankar Das was sent as 
head of the Financial Office under him, and during Moti Ram’s second 
tenure of office Kanheya Lai oeoupied the same post as his brother had 
done daring the first. 

Shanhar Das died in 1832. When the salt mines of Find Dadan 
Khan were made over to Raja Galnb Siugh of Jammu, Kanheya Lai was 
appointed manager under him and held the post till 1834, and he and 
his eldest son Rattan Ghand received a cash allowance of 2,000 Rs, from 
the salt revenue till annexation. 

Rattan Ghand was a Darhar munshi from 1831 to 184>9. He was, 
with his brother S/Miniar Ohj, in favour at court, and received jagirs 
which in 1830 amounted to 10,302 Rs. He was, when quite a youth, 
appointed to the charge of the Mahai’aja’s private seal,^ and held the 
office with its emoluments for several years. He was afterwards made 
commandant in the Ghorcharah Khas and Tkakar Das took his place, 
for a short time, as keeper of the seal. The latter, when Nao Nihal 
Singh was in power, was appointed manager of Bhannl , Kalar Kahar 
and Rupowal, on a salary of 4,320 Rs. per annum. Duriog the reign 

* Tho seal of which Haitan OAand had ohargo wis tho Maharaja’s small private 
signet. Both this and the largo seal wore aCSxsd to most documents. The keeper of the 
small seal rscelTed an allowance of 2 per cent oc ah khOIats and money presents made Vy 
theMotifiraia, and erf 5 percent on all new jagirs | hut of the inoome thns raised a certain 
proportion was taken by the GoTsmment. Besides Satlan Ghana Pogal, the seal was 
kept at different times by Ram Ohand, groat nephew of Diwan SawanMal, by Marsnkh 
Bu (afterwards (jieneral} by Battan Ohand Daibiwala and others. 
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of Maharaja Slier Singh the brothers held various offices at Lahore, and 
Battan Qhand heeame a man of considerable influence, He was fined 
40,000 Es. bj Pandit Jalla in 1844, but this was remitted through the 
intercession of Bhai Ram Singh. He accompanied Raja Lai Singh to 
Jammu in February 1845, and was with the party of Sirdar Fatah Singh 
Man when that chief, with Wazir Biiohna, was assassinated by Raja 
Gnlab Singh at Jammu, and ho was himself detained for some dayfi as a 
hostage for the conduct of the army. 

During 1848-49 the action of Bcdtan, Chand was somewhat doubtful, 
and his jagirs were resumed with the exception of two gardens, one at 
Lahore and the other at Wazirabad, upon which he had expended much 
money. These were released in perpetuity, and he also reemved a life 
pension of .3,600 Rs. Govlnd Sakai his uncle, and Joti Ram and Gatigei 
Ran his cousins, received each a pension of ,100 Rs. and Ganeak Has 
375 Rs. IhaTear Baa received a pension of 860 Rs. 

IVfflad Gqpa?, the youngest brother of Rattan Ciusd, 'was taken into 
Goreriiment service as a darbar munshi in 1840, and in 1843 was made 
Payraa&ter of the foree of Sirdar Kahn Singh Kohariah, broth’er-in*law of 
Raja Lai Singh, with the service jagirs of Pathanwuli, Thattah, and 
Chakumbarik, worth 2,520 Rs. He accompanied the foioc under Raja 
Slier Singli Attariwala to Multan in 181'8, and was believed to have joined 
the rebels, but he himself stated that his loy:dty to his Government caused 
him to be seised and imprisoned by Sher Singh, and that.he was only 
released .though the influence of Diwan Hakim Rai, whose brother 
Mutsaddi Mai bis sister had married. It is certain that 'Sand Singh oamfe 
in before the final battle of Gujrat, and his excuses were accepted. Since 
annexation he has been in Government service, first as Kotwal at Guj- 
ranwala and Sialkot, then Tebsildar of Wazirabad and Moza successively. 
He was made Court Inspector of Police in 1861, and at the present litue 
is 1st class Deputy Inspector of Police at Dehli, He iS' a zealous and 
efficient officer. Rnfian died in 1837, leaving two sons Momhar 

Lai and Narinjan Das. 



PATAH SINGH OP SHARJAKH. 
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Daughter u. to Diwan 
Hakim Ilai Sialkotia. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY.- 


Sham Singh was a banker in the village of Gbarjakh, near Giijran- 
wala. Of bis two sons tbe eldest Gulab Singh followed bis father's 
profession, but Panjab Singh the younger enlisted in tbe force of Sirdar 
Fatah Singh Kalianwala, receiving 80 Bs. a month as a trooper. Like 
many other common soldiers in the Sikh army he rose to command by his 
courage, and after the death of his patron Sirdar Fatah Singh, not liking 
his successor Dal Singh, the nail-cutter, he went over to Banjit Singh 
who placed him in a regiment and gave him in jagir the vilages of Aimah 
and Fatahpnr in the Amritsar district, worth SI, 600 Es,, and after the 
second Multan campaign, in 1818, he received jagirs to the value of 
60,000 Bs., subject to the service of 125 sowars. On his death his 
jagirs were resumed by the State as his only son Kahn Singh was 
but 16 years old. However, when the boy grew up the Maharaja sent 
him to Makhad and' Qheb, in command of 500 horsemen and conferred 
on him a jap-ir of 1^,000 Bs. He tetnaiued here for nine Tears, 
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when his payments having fallen into arrears and his accounts not 
successfully passing a rigid examination, he was recalled and dis- 
missed from Government employ. He then became a follower of Sirdar 
Hari Singh Nalwa, and accompanied his new master in his numerous 
expeditions. He fought in the campaign against the Ghazis of yu 3 afz.ai, 
in 1831, and soon after, not getting on well with his brother officers, went 
over to Sirdar Attar Singh Sindhanwalia, who gave him a subordinate 
command, with a jagir of 7,000 Ks. He then went to Kashmir with the 
governor, General Mian Singh, and returned after three years to Lahore 
with a considerable fortune. His son Lehna Singh married the daughter 
of his old leader Sirdar Hari Singh, who took his son-in-law with bim 
to Peshawar in the last and disastrous campaign of 1837, in which the 
great general was killed. During the life of Nao Nihal Singh, and the 
reign of Maharaja Sher Singh, Diwan Kahn Singh and his three sons 
were treated with favour and received military appointments j but when 
Baja Hira Singh rose to power, trouble came upon the family. Lehna 
Singh was in the service of Sirdar Ajit Singh Sindhanwalia, and the new 
minister, who hated the Sindbanwalias and their adherents, confiscated 
Kahn Singh’s jagir, and threw him and Fatah Singh into prison. Lehna 
Singh, who contrived to escape, took refuge with Baba Bir Singh the 
great Silth Guru. Not till Jowahir Singh became minister did the 
family regain their liberty and their former position. Diwan' Kahn 
was killed by a musket shot during the Satlej campaign in 1846, and 
the Darbar granted the family a jagir in Gharjakh and Dholanwala, 
worth 2,910 Bs., subject to service. On the annexation of the Panjah 
the jagir was resumed, and in lieu of it cash pensions of 600 Rs., and 
360 Rs., were granted to Fatah Singh and Lehm Singh respectively. 
The widow of Kahn Singh also received a pension of 360 Rs. The family 
is of the Khatri tribe, and resides at Gharjakh, a village founded by the 
Wiraich Jats in the Gujranwaln district. 



SIRDAE SHAMSDER SINGH MARL 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Mai'i family is of the Shergil tribe, the origin of wliich lias been 
■elsewhere related.* By this tribe several villages were founded in the 
•Iiahore and Amritsar districts, and among others Mallanwala, Dewa, Dewa 
Masnr and Mari, At the fii-st named of these the family of Shamsher 
Sijtgh resided till the Durani invasion when the village having been des- 
troyed by the Afghans Malla Singh fled to Dewa Masnr, which he 
made his head-quarters and from whence he conducted marauding ex- 
peditions, till lie fell in a skirmish with the imperial troops, leaving two 
sons Kour Singh and Tara Singh, the former of whom became a powerful 
chief. He joined the Bhangi Sirdars and Khushhal Singk and Bndh 

- * vide Statamenb of Commandanb Dewa Singh. The Gila, who have no chief of any 
importance in their laake, inhabit the Lahore, Amritsar, Gojranwala and Kirozpnr districts. 
As romantic a story la told of Gil the founder of the tribe as that regarding his son Shergil. 
Eo was the son of a Rajpub chief Fribhipab or Flrtbipal, by a dab woman, and, like Shergil, he 
was exposed when an infant, in a swamp, ' gill,’ from wbieh bis name Oil Is derived. 
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Siugh. Faizulahpuria and took possession of territory in the Jalandhar 
Doab and to the south of the Satlej. Leaving his sons, Jodh Singh^ 
Dlioan Singh and Snkha Singh to hold these estates, Kour Singh returned 
to his ancestral village of Mari, half way between Amritsar and Firoz- 
pur, where he built a mud fort, traces of which still exist, and his name 
is perpetuated in the village which is known as Mari Kour Singhwala. 

When Eanjit Singh seized the country south of Lahore, the fort of 
Mari, then hold by Mohr Singh the youngest son of Kour Singh, was 
besieged by him. Eesistaiice was useless, and Mohr Singh gave up the 
fort and territory, obtaining favourable terms and large estates at Pirn 
Chok, Bujhara, Samrah and Manahpur, 

Sirdar Kour Singh died shortly after this and the Cis-Satlej estates 
were seized by the Maharaja of Pattiala, Bhag Singh Ahluwalia and 
Jodh Singh Kalsia. The descendants ai Jodh Singh, Suhha Singh axii. 
Diwm Singh are still resident in the Amballa district where they hold 
a few villages. 

Mohr Singh, with his brother Dal Singh, held the jagir for some years 
exempt from service ; but it was later made subject to 100 horsemen. 
Mohr Singh served in the. Kashmir campaign in which he was wounded. 
He dietinguiahed himself at the battle of Tehri, in 1823, after which 
he was placed in command of 500 cavalry. He was engaged under 
G-eueral Ventura in IS31 in annexing the possessions of the Bahawalpirr 
chief, north of the Satlej * and the next year he died, while half the 
estates in Sialkot, Dinanagar and Kassur were continued to his son 
Isar Singh. There is little to record of this chief who served with 

* Soon after the death of Baharral Khen 11. in 1811, Baiyit Singh domanded tribute for 
the Babawalpnr territory north of the Satlej. Sadik hfnhammod Khan sometimes lofnsed 
payment altogether, and always rosisted till be sucoeeded in gaining more fiivourable terms. 
Kifsb 50,000 BiS. a year was asked, then a lakh, and the demand was raised till at Sadik 
Muhammad’s death, five lakhs, which was about as much os Bahawsl Khan III. who 
sncceeded Sadik Muhammad in 1826 could raise from the country, was demanded. The IClian 
noithor could nor would pay, and in 1831 General Ventura occupied the territory pledging 
himself to pay eleven lakhs the hist year to Government. 
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his contingent at Kuln, Suket, Hazara and Peshawar, at which latter 
place he died, in 1843, of fever. 

Shamher Singh held the jagirs throughout the administration of Hira 
Singh, Jowahir Singh and Lai Singh. He accompanied Eaja Sher 
Singh Attariwala to Multan, in 1848, and rebelled with him. Although 
a very young man, he possessed ability and influence, and his 
whole jagirs, worth 27,000 Es., were confiscated and in 1850, 
a pension of 720 Es. was allowed him for life. To his younger brother 
Jaw/nejaJi Shigh, who had married Tej Kour, daughter of Sirdar Chattar 
Singh Attariwala, the young lady to whom Maharaja Dalip Singh had 
been betrothed, a life pension of 860 Es. was granted. In 1 860 a rent 
free holding was granted to Shamaher Singh worth 200 Ea. he also has 
proprietary rights in Mari Kour Singhwala and Kazi Chat. 

Gufar Singh, Bhup Singh and Kesra Singh, sons of Sirdar Bal Singh, 
were line cavalry ofScers under G-eneral Avitabilo. They are all dead, 
and the widows of Colonel Bht^ Singh an allowance of 720 Bs. from 
Government. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Qurya Sing/i, tte founder of the family, was a misldar of Sirdar 
Charrafc Singh Sukarchakia. The connection was strengthened by Garya 
Sinyli marrying his daughter to Sirdar Dal Singh of Akalghar, 

the brother-in-law of Chanat Singh. When Banjit Singh first succeeded 
his father he had great oonfideuce in Dal Singh, and used to he guided in 
every thing by his advice, but they soon quarreled, and in the year 1800 
Banjit Singh imprisoned Dal Singh and marohed against Akalghar, 
intending to take it by surprise. But Se/ijn was a brave woman, and 
with the assistance of her brother 5'e/y SingA, successfully held out for 
three months, till the siege was raised. Banjit Singh obtained the fort 
later, in '1804, on the death of Dal Singh, and then attacked Ahmadabad, 
which was bravely defended by SehJ SingAior some time, but the garrison 
was at length compelled to capitulate. On the death of Dal Singh, 
Sehj Singh received in jagir the Ilakas of Jathu, Nnngal and Bharial. 
Sirdar Faiah Singh his son served with credit against Fatah Khan 
Wazir of Kabul, and in the Kashmir and Multan expeditions. In 1834, 
the Mahflraia made over the Bharial estate to Jamadar Khushhal Singh, 
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giving another to Sirdar Qmda Singlt in exchange. Ganda Singh was 
an officer under Hari Singh I^alwa, ahd fought in many frontier battles 
and skirmishes. In 1848, he and his cousins joined the rebels, and the 
family jagirs amounting to 19,000 Es. were resumed. Oanda Singh 
receives a pension of 1,200 Es. and Dasonda Singh nnd Nihal Singh 
each 120 Es, per annum. The family is of the^ Mattu Jat caste, and 
resides at Mattu in the Gujranwala disti'ict. 



Sahn chanr 
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Kauboyn Lai. E«ba Cbaad. Qanga Bam. . 4tma Bam. 

__ ! . 
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Devi ii Nandan, Badbi Eisban. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

This family originally came from Mnltan, and several membera of it 
served the Imperial Government at Lahore and elsewhere. Both.<il»»V 
CMni the father and Ram Singh the grandfather of Kahn Chand were 
servants of Sirdar Sahib Singh Veglia. The former, after the establish- 
ment at the Sikh monarchy, became a revenue ofiBcer under Misr Diwan 
Chand, on whose death he received a military command under Sirdar Hari 
Singh Nalwa. He died at Waziiabad in 1835, at a very advanced age. 

Kahn Chand entered Government service in 1828, soon after the 
battle of Tehri, as a secretary (hazuri-navis). Ho became known for 
honesty and ability, and in 1830 received a grant of two wells at Botala 
and the vUlage of Kulla in Sialkot, together worth 600 Es. a year j and 
in 1834, he obtained Mangat, worth 500 Es, In this year Kahn Qhani 
was raised to the post of murasala-navis, or despatch writer. This was 
an oflBce requiring some talent and would only be given to a munshi in 
whose honesty the fullest confidence could be reposed. This secret 
correspondence was conducted under the direct orders of the Maharaja, 
by Fakir Azizuddin, and later, associated with him, were Bhm Earn 
Singh and Bhai Govind Earn. 

The Berah Khas, or body guards, a regiment containing many of the 
young Sikh Sudara and the pick of the Khalsa army was first raised by • 
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Kalm Chctnd. IIo had neither the health nor knowledge necessary for 
its command, which was held by hia brother Gavi/a Bam for a short time 
illl the regiment was placed under Baja Ilira Singh. Ka/m Chand was 
not one of those affected by the revolationa that followed the death of 
the great Maharaja. Ha held his office and hia emolnmenta intact, and 
some Multan estates which had been granted to him at Nidhal were ex- 
changed for others of equal value, 1,400 Rs., at Bankli, Lakra, Nangli 
Kalan and Nangli Gujran. After the Satlej campaign hia Jalandhar 
estate, in the territory ceded to the British Government, was lost, and 
in lieu of it he received the estate of Kakka in Wazirabad, worth 8,000 
Bs. On the annexation of the Punjab his jagirs were resumed and he re- 
ceived a life pension of 1,200 Bs., which he still holds. 

Hemmjf eldest son of Kahm Ghand, was appointed in 1841, as a 
Darhar munahi on 30 Rs. a month. Se soon rose to be successively 
sanad writer, Sherishtadar to the Darhar under Lai Singh ; and head 
muushi to the Residency. In 1810, he hold jagirs and cash allowances 
to the amount of 7,438 Bs. per annum. These being now grants and 
Semraj having only been in Government employ for eight years, were 
resumed, and a cash pension of 300 Bs, allowed him for life. 



KEHE SLNGH CHASMAHWALA- 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Gulja Sitig/i joined the Kanheja confederacy under Sirdar Jax 
Singh about the year 1765, and having done good service received 
from his leader eight villages in jagir, worth 4,000 Rs, JodA Singh 
was a child at the time of his father^s death, but Sirdar Jai Singh 
treated him with liberality, and on his reaching maturity confirmed 
to him his father’s possessions. When Sirdar Jai Singh died, his dr.ugh- 
ter-in-law Sada Kour succeeded to the command of the confederacy, 
and to her Jodh Singh transferred his allegiance, and until her impri- 
sonment by Ranjit Singh in 1831, he remained in her service, assisting 
in the administration of her large and scattered estates. The blow 
struck by the Maharaja in the imprisonment of Sada Sour and the 
confiscation of her possessions was so sudden that little resistance 
was offered by the Kanheya chiefs. The fort of Atalglmr, indeed, 
held out for some time, defended by a woman, one of the Bani’s slaves, 
and Jodh Singh stung by a reproach of the Maharaja’s, uttered in open 
Darbar, threw himself into the little fort of Nangah, near Jammu, 
which he defended for several days, but was at length compelled to 
surrender, and was heavily fined and thrown into prison, where he 
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reraamed soine months in charge of Huktna Singh Chinini. T he next 
year, 1822, he was sent as Thannadar to Attock, and for four years 
held eharge of the fort. He was then recalled to Lahore, and received 
a jagir in the Shakarghat district, with a third share in the village of 
Chashmah, subject to the service of thirty five sowars. He was placed 
under the orders of Sirdar Attar Singh Sindhanwalia, with whom he 
served, until the degradation of that powerful house. When Raja Hira 
Singh became minister, Sirdar Jo'dA Singh was posted to the Raja’s 
own Regiment, the Derah Khas. In the many revolutions which took 
place between this time and the annexatiop of the Panjab, the modest 
estates of Jodh Singh were untouohe'di' Although an old man he served 
with Sirdar Ranjodh Singh MajRhia during the Satlej campaign, with 
his contingent, and at the close of the war retired to his estate at Ghaah. 
mah, hoping to end his days in peace. But the Multan rebellioa 
broke out, and his grandson Kharrah Singh, who had long served under 
Sirdar Sher Singh Attariwala, and who was with Sirdar Chattar Singh 
in Hazara when the insurrection began, joined the rebels, and marching 
to join the Sikh army under Sher Singh, with tlie family sowars, fought 
throughout the whole campaign. iJodh Singh, fearing'the confiscation 
of his jagir and, his probable confinement till the close of the tvtir, flod'to 
Jammu, where he remained till after 'the battle of Gujr’dt. Ih ebbse- 
quence of the rebellion of ‘Kharrah 'Singh "th'e jagiFs of the 'family in the 
Gurdaspur district, to the value of 15,200 Es., wete Cdbfisbated'J but 
Jodh Siughi who was in no way concerned in his grandson’s rebellion, 
received a pension of 720 Rs. which he enjoyed till bis death in 1859. 
The family hfiye now resumed tha'oooupation 6f agriculture wMch, they 
gave up, a hundred years ago. They possess neither jagirs nor pensions. 
Jodh Singh w^is a very aged man when he died. His life, embracing 
nearly a hundred years, had seen the rise of the Khalsa power; the 
glory and the fall of the Sikh empire. 

. The/Chftshmahwala family 4s of Harehand Rajput : origin and emi- 
f*iated to, the-Paniabifrom Oude. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Har Singh and Sarup Singh, sons of Ghanckal Bus of the KUatii 
tribe, joined the Sukarchakla misl, and fought under Sirdar Ohariut 
Singh and Mahan Singh, as officers of irregular cavalry. Har Singh 
never married, but Sarup Singh left one son Dhana Singh, who followed 
his father’s profession of arms. His son Kahtt Singh became a distinguished 
leader of G-horcharahs under Maharaja Riinjit Singh and received a Jagir 
of 3^000 Rs., subject to the service of six horsemen. He was a dashing 
officer, and was at last killed in one of the numerous skirmishes on the 
Peshawar border. Bartah Singh was taken into Government employ by bis 
maternal uncle General Mian Singh, governor of Kashmir, who was mur- 
dered by his own troops in 1841. He first held a command under his father 
on a salary of 400 Bs., and on the death of Gurmukh Singh, brother of 
General Mian Singh, received his appointment of commandant on 800 
Bs. In 1336, his salary was raised to 1,800 Bs., including the jngir of 
Mir''1iwp1a and ■'ll estate in the Lahore district. The revenue of these 
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landa was rnisod by Eaja Htra Singh to 2j300 lie., and they remained 
in possosflion of Partab Singh until the annexation of the Panjab. Du- 
ring the rebellion of 1849 he was commandant of Maharaja Dalip Singh’s 
guard and did not in any way join the insurgents, but his service jagir 
was lesumed at the close of the war, and he received a pension of 600 
Rs,, for life. His brother Kiahan Singh was an officer in General 
Avitabile’s corps, and Chattar Singh served in Sultan Mahmud’s brigade 
of artillery. Tara Singhf son of Chattar Singh, served with the China 
force but has now left the army. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Jai Singh, a Sindha Jafc of Kofe Syad Mahmud, a small rillage two 
miles from the city of Amritsar, was a trooper in' the employ of Sirdar 
Gulab Singh , Bhangi. In the year 1809, Maharaja Eanjit Singh 
married Jai Singh’s daughter Rup Kowr, and this marriage made the 
fortune of the family, for the Hlaka Akhnur worth 30,000 Rs. was 
assigned to Charrat Singh and Bhup Singh, subject to the service of 
200 horsemen. They held it for 15 years when it was resumed, and 
Ghanai Singh obtained instead the jagir of Dhnruwal, worth. 2,500 Rs., 
free of service, with the commandantship of a n irregnlor regiment. In 
the year 1831 Char rat Singh was severely wounded at the battle of 
Syadki Serai, fought against Syad Ahmad Shah, by Prince Sher Singh. 
Bhup Singh was killed in the Khaibar in 1 8^0, and his estate of 2,000 
Rs. was assigned to hia two sons. In 1843, the family, with but few 
exoeptioUs, joined the rebels, and the jagirs they had enjoyed were 
confiscated. Charrat Singh received a pension of 100 Rs. per annum, 
and Rani Bup Kour, who is still living at Lahore, a pension of 1,980 Rs. 
-The family also holds a fifth share in the village of Kot Syad Mahmud. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. , , 

•Byatiai Eai eatete'cl tUe aerVtce of Nadir Shah thc'conquoror -of Kabul 
&\id TJelili in the year 1738. During the fol'lowmg 'mgn-of Ashtoad Shab, 
hie son Mai, -not obtaining any eroployment in 'Kabul, -determined 
to Seek Mb fortune in 'the (Bttnjab, 'u&ere be settled in the viHttge -of , 
Bherah'in tlie Shabiwre-distiiot. 'SirdavJ@’ujair!6iDgh>Bbangi wiiB at that 
time owner of most of the neighbouring nountiiy and to Inm •Ontu Mai 
offered his aervioea. He -remained with iGnjarSingh land SahibS3i:igh;till 
his deatihjiaotitig Us -Diwan land regidating the cml affairs of the lorge 
tract over 'wbieh these otne&Tnled. - ’H'is 'Bon ’ftam iStu}* 'succeeded him' 
in his office, which he held until Eanjit- Singhj in 1610, took possession 
of SahihSitogh’s^eStateSk lhi*B Kow 'wub growing too -old for work but he 
obtaihed pioees at Lahore for his three 'sons’. Diwan who was 

the eldest of the 'brothers received Majltha, fTagdeo 'aud other villages in 
•Jaglr,'whi<jh-in ISld'-were escbanged 'for the Dakla pf Sodhca, worth 
^llOOO Es.from the territories of his old master 'Sahib' Singh. He'wsas 
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then,' placed in cliarge of the Manjha where he remaitted some years. 
Later he received the llaka of Shuwala, worth 10,000 Es. in jagir, and 
was made commander of Prince Kharrak Singh’s force, which office ho 
held for above a year, being succeeded by Bhaiya Earn' Singh. The 
brothers did good service with their contingent at Multo, Manbcra and 
Kashmir, and after each campaign received an enhancement of thoir 
jagirs. In 1831, at Diwan Rai‘s death, -the jagira of the family 

amounted to 43,500 Ks. These were resumed, with the exception of 
Sodhra, subject to the service of seventy eight horsemen. Diwan Ran« 
pat Rai and Narain Das were then aent to Kangra and Nurpur to col- 
lect the- revenue due' from the Kardars of those districts. lu 1842, Raja 
Gulah' Singh, who had charge of Gujvat, took from the family lands 
about Bell to the value of 5,000 Bs., and on Sirdar Lehna Singh repre- 
senting the case to Maharaja Sher ‘Singh, the contingent was reduced 
by twenty men, and in 1846, Raja Lai Singh struck off eight more. 

Daring the war of 1848-49, lie contingent of Diwan Ranpat Rai 
va6>employed under Lala Gumani Lai, Adatali 9 f the Manjha, in. pie- 
nerving the peace of the district. 'Naram Das died in 1848. On 
annexation the personal jagir of Rai, 2,000 Rs. was maintained 

for his life, half descending to his sons. Buha Chatid and Bishan Das his 
two nephews also received pensions of lOOO Rs. for their lives, and 
DJiatipat RaPs widow, who soon afterwards died, the same amount. DL 
wan Ranpai Bai died in the yeaj 1856. The family reades at Sodhra 
and is- of the Brahman caste. 



GUMOKH SINGH OF TUNG. 


Sadib Sinqh, ' 

D. ieo4. 

I 

jPotali Singh, 

D. 1803. 

I 

SumahK Singh. Kidhan Singh; 

n. 1803. D. 1846. 

lodh Singh, Sant Singh, 

B. 1821. B. 1843. 

Qnnda Singh. 

It. 18S3. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Sikhs of Tung near Amritsar, ore of an old family of Tung 
Rajputs, who emigrated from Delhi about the beginning of the 18lh 
century and founded the village which hears their name. In course of time 
from asBomation and intermariiages they became Tats, and on the Sihlis 
rising to power joined the Ramgharia confederacy under Jasaa Singh. 
8ahi5 8ing7i received Tung with some adjacent villages from his chief, 
in jaglr, and died in 1804, his only son Fatah Singh having died the 
preceding year. Fatah Singh's three sons remained with Jodh Singh 
the Ramgharia Sirdar, till in 1818, the Maharaja seized the possessions 
of the confederacy, and they were glad to enter the service of the con- 
q^ueror. Gumuhh Singh and Nidhan Singh each received command of 100 
horsemen, and served under Misr Diwan Chand, and on his death, under 
Sirdar Desa Singh Majithia. After the capture of Multan in 1818, 
at which the brothers were present, they received a grant of their ances* 
tral village of Tung, valued at 750' Rs. in three equal shares, subject to 
the service of three horsemen, and their salaries were considerably raised. 


Oatmakli. Singh, 
B. 1799. 

I 

' Katain Singh, 
B. 1839. 
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Qv, nmlh Singh, who was commandant in the Barngharia brigade, served 
at Multan, Maukera, Tirah, Kashmir and Peshawar, He also fought 
in the Satlej campaign of 1845*46 when his brother Mdhm Singh was 
kUIed. TJndor the Darbar he was employed in the Manjah, as assistant 
to Gnmani Lai and Lai Singh Talwandi, and afterwards was sent to 
Sowrian under Diwan Hakim Bai, 

SamuMt Singh uniLJhdh Singh still hold jagirs in Tang to the value of 
660 Bi 8. and 400 Rs. respectively. Gitmnlch Singh has neither jagir nor 
pension, though till 1855, when the revision of the settlement took i)lace, 
he held his original share of the Tniig village, but it was then resumed. 
The widow of Narain Singh receives a pension of 60 Bs. 



COMMANDANT MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

KAlIB-XTD'Bm. 

Amir ud-Din. 

I 

Imam Sbah. Maliommad IIuBSain. 

1 i T i ; i 

Inayat Shab. Mubammad Akbar Sbah. Hussain Shah. Chiragb Shah. 

Sllab. 

Sb'dar Ali. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The family of MuJmnmai Ska/i is of Persian descent, Kamr-ucl-Din 
was an officer in tfie army of Nadir Shah, and accompanied' that chief to 
India, remaining behind as a settler in the neighbourhood of Dehli when 
the invading army retired. He afterwards wont to live at Gungoh in 
Saharanpnr, where he died in 173 1. AmiruMln then left for Lnkhnow, 
where Shujahddowlah was Nawab, and entered his serviee first as Than-, 
nadar and afterwards as a revenue collector. Failing to pay the govern- 
ment demand he was thrown into prison, and though released after a 
short time, did not obtain fresh employment till the accession of Asafud- 
dowlah XU 1775. He was murdered at Publi by some Gujars in 1798, and 
his son7m»2 fearing the same fate, left for Lnkhnow, where he lived 
for some time with an old retired officer of artillery, by name Buhadar 
Khan, ■who taught the lad all that he knew. As he could get no employ- 

I 

meut at the court of Oude, Imam Shah determined to seek his fortune 
elsewhere. Hearing that Hindcstanis were in reqjiest in Kabul he pro- 
ceeded thither, but at Wazirabad in the Fanjab, he met Sirdar Jodh 
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Singh who easily induced him to enter his services as Jamadar of 
Artillery. The next year the Sirdar died, and Imam Shah then entered 
the army of Maharaja Ranjib Singh, and fought in many battles, as 
Colonel of Artillery. He served throughout the reign of Kanjit Singh and 
his successors, and was killed at Sobraon in 1846. 

Muhammad Shah, his second son, was made a commandant of Artillery 
when eighteen years of age. He fought in the Satlcj campaign, and 
under the Darbar was successively posted at Find Dadan Khan, Hassan 
Abdal and Hazara. In 1849, when the 5th Panjab Cavalrv was first 
raised, Muhammad Shah was appointed to it, and served in this regiment 
till 1859. On the frontier he was known as a first rate ofScer both for 
bravery and intelligence. As senior native officer of his sijnadron he 
served throughout the siege and capture of Delhi ; the relief and capture 
of Lukhnow ; the capture of Bareilly and the actions of Boluudshahr, 
Fatahghar, Agra and Allyghar. lie received the order of British India 
for his gallantry at Agra, where, seeing a squadron of the 6th in danger 
of being cut up by a shower of grape, be galloped forward alone, and cat 
down the artilleryman who was about to fire the gun. When Lieut. 
Yonnghusband was killed near JFatahgbar, Muhaamad Shah cut down the 
sepoy who had fired the fatal ball. By the side of Major Saudford, who 
succeeded Lieut. Youngbusband in command of the squadron, Muhaamad 
Shah fought with conspicuous courage, and when that officer fell, he 
protected his body, buried it decently and built over it a tomb. The 
most valued ,of the many testimonials received by Muhammad Shah is 
a gold watch sent from England by the relatives of Major Sandford, in 
acknowledgment of bis devotion. 

In Jannory 1859, Muhammad Shah was appointed commandant of 
the 3rd Oude‘ Military Police under Captain G. Chamberlain. His 
services were specially asked for by this officer, who knew his worth, 
his energy and his thorough knowledge of his Military duties. When 
the Military Police were broken up in November 1859 he was made 
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commanclanl ia tlio iiaw police and hold the post with credit till February 
I86I1 whan, on reductions being made in the force, he took his discharge. 

MuTiammad Shah has received the title of Sirdar Buhadar. He holds 
a pension of 1,800 Es. cash and a life jagir of 2,000 Rs. in the Beraieh 
District. He is the author of a creditable work on cavalry tactics. His 
son, Slvdnv Mi is eleven years of age. Of hia four daughters, the eldest 
is married to Amjad Ali, son of Mir Mirhamtnad Shah of Amritsar, and the 
second to Abbas Ali resident at Lahore, 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Stuldo KItaa, the ancestor of the Saddozai ti’ibe of Afghans, the 
Nawabs of Multan and Ahmad Shah Abdali, was a resident of Kandahar, 
where he was born in 1558. ■ He succeeded his father as chief of the 
Habibzai tribe, but was a man of such bravery and ability that he was 
selected by the Abdali tribes, living between Kandahar and Hirat, to 
be their leader. This was in 1598. 

Shadi Khan, the governor of the Emperor Akbar at Kandahar, was 
hostile to Saddo Efmi, so he went over to the interests of Shah Abbas, 
King of Persia, who had lost Kandahar in 1594, and was intriguing for 
its recovery. This he effected in 1621, after Akbar’a death, with tho 
assistance of the Abdalis. Saddo Khan died in 1626, leaving five sons 
from whom have descended several well-known Afghan tribes. The 
descendants of Saddo Khan are known as Snddozai, * and one branch of 
tho family to which Ahmad Shall, t Timur Shah, Zamau Shah and 
Shah Shuja belonged, reigned for many years in Kabul. 

KMsar Khan, who succeeded his father in the ohiefshii), was of a 
mild disposition, unsulted to rule over n wild Afghan tribe. His authority 
was set at defiance, and at length seeing that he could not compel 
obedience to his orders, he made over the uneasy honour of chiefship to 
his brother who was of a determined character and held the 

Abdalis in terror. Kldgar Khan died in 1626, and Modud Khan held 
rule for seventeen years after his death. He resided at Saffa, some 
fifty miles north cast of Kandahar, where Ali Mardan Khan was governor, 
and with this able and enlightened man Modud Khan always maintained 
fiiendship. In 1637, Ali Mardan Khan, who was no favourite of his 

* A clan of the Niezi tribe, called Saddozai, inhabits tho villngo of Dodah on the Indna 
They nioiiot, however, eonncctcd with the family of SaMo Than, 

t Ahmad Shah only adopted tho name of Dcrani for his tribe in 1747. It had formerly 
been always called Abdali. Sherif Din had live sons, according to Afghan tradition, Osman, 
Dieh, Tatin, Bawawah, and Ahdal , The last receivotl his same &oin a Saint, Khwaja Abdul 
Ahmad, whom he had for some time served os a disciple, (Pus, Ahdal, a saint, hermit.) 
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master, the Shah of 'Persia, gave up Kandahar to Muhammad Said Khan, 
the Governor of Kabul for the Emperor Shah Jahan, and retired to 
Dehli, where he was received with great honour. Modti'd Kkm was 
assassinated in a domestic brawl six years later. SJialt Euasain Khan 
succeeded him, but was opposed by Khudadad Khan who claimed the 
chiefship in. right of his father KJiizaT Khan* A. battle was fought between 
the cousins, near Saffa, in which EvMain Khan was defeated, but he fled 
to Kandahar, and being aided by its governor Khas Khan, again took 
the field with aconsiderable force. Khudadad Khan, unable to oppose 
him, fled to Ispahan, where he ^vas well received by Shall Abbas II., and 
he accompanied that monarch, in 1648, against Kandahar, which was 
taken before the army of Shah Jahan could arrive for its defence. The 
Shah then retired to Hirat leaving Mahrab Khan Kizilbnsh governor of 
Kandahar, and Khudadad Khan in command of the country without the 
walls. 

The enemy of Hussain Khan was nowin power, and it was with great 
joy that the latter saw, some months after the capture of the city, the 
Indian army, under Aurnngzib and Said Ullah, approach. He joined the 
invaders, but Kandahar was So wdl and bravely defended by the Persian 
garrison, that, at the beginning of the cold weather of 1 649, Aurangzib 
was compelled to raise the siege and to retire to Hindostan. With him 
went Shah Hussain Khan and all his family, for they could no longer 
remain in Afghanistan with safety. 

Shah Hussain first obtained the Pargannah of Sialhot in jagir, and 
soon afterwards, ih exchange for it, Bangpur, on the right bank of the 
Chenab, ten miles below the junction of that river with the Kovi. In 
1663, he accompanied Prince Dara Sheko, eldest son of Shah Jahan, on 
his unsuccessful expedition against Kandahar, the last attempt on that 
city made by the Moguls. The next year he accompanied Prince 
Aurangzib to the Deccan of which he was viceroy, but in 1653 he 
returned to Dehli, and through the interest of Ali Motdan Khan obtained 
permission to raise seven hundred horse, and his hrotliev two hundred. 
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When Aurangzib aacencled the throne in 1 G58, Il-main Khmi received 
an aecesaion to his jagir, but his hot temper soon after brought him into 
disgrace. On one unlucky day, the Emperor was looking at some horses 
which had been presented to him, and, pointing to one of them he asked 
Himain JHian, its bree'd. The chief hesitated, and a fine looking Pathan 
who stood by, answered the question. “Slave, "said Hussain Khan in a 
fury, " when the Emperor addresses me, why do you speak ? ” “ Slaves aro 
known by their mean appearance, ” was the reply. Hussain Khan, who was 
short in stature and very swarthy in complexion, was so much irritated 
at this that he draw his dagger and stabbed the too bold speaker to the 
heart. For this offence, committed in the very presence of the Emperor, 
Hussain Khan was imprisoned, and though after a time released was 
banished for life from court. His services under the Emperor alone saved 
him from execution. Shortly after his return to Rangpur he died with- 
out issue. His brother Allahiad Khan had died a few months previously, 
leaving six sons, of whom Imyat Khan, the eldest succeeded to his irnolo’s 
estate. When Muhammad Muazuddin Buhadar, son of Prince Muhammad 
Muazzain and grandson of Aurangzib, arrived at Multan, on his way to 
Shikarpur and Sind, Imyat A/jara joined him and fought throughout tlio 
campaign. Bakhtiar Khan the chief Afghan rebel .submitted, and was 
on the entreaty of Jmyat Khan, forgiven. 

This chief was succeeded by his eldest son Shar MiiJiammad Khan, who 
was almost an imbecile, and his Khan administered affairs and 

possessed all real power. On the death of Abid Khan great dissentions 
arose in the family. Lash&ar Khan, brother of AUd Khan, claimed the 
chiefahip from his seniority, while Asghar Khan, brother of Sher 
Muhammad Khan, claimed through his father and his brother. The 
Afghans ranged themselves, some on one side, some on the other, and it 
was only the influence of Hyat Ehan the Governor that prevented 
bloodshed. Having induced all to promise to abide by his decision, he 
appointed Zahid Khan elnef. His choice was a good one, and was 
unanimously approved. 
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Khm was an able man, of gentle niauners and considerable 
learaiag. He was a great friend of Kamr-ud-din, Kinister at Dehli, and 
when Nadir Shall invaded India and the Mogul power was becoming 
weak in the distant provinces, he was summoned to Dehli, and, through 
the interest of Kamr-ud-din, appointed Nawab of Multan. This was in 
L738. Zahii Kharii immediately on his .nomination, wrote to his son 
SJiahar Khan to assume the Nawabsbip, but Ishak Khan, the Governor in 
possession, would not submit, and was only ousted after a severe struggle, 
lu 1747, Ahmad Shah Durani invaded India, and after having put to 
flight Shah Nawaz Khan the Governor of Lahore, moved down to Multan, 
where he confirmed Zahii Khan in his appointment. This led the Dehli 
court to b^evo'that Zahid Khan had betrayed them and gone over to the 
enemy, and Sliahnawaz Khan was appointed to supersede him as Gover- 
nor, while Mir Manu, son of Wazir Kamr-ud-din, was made Viceroy at 
Lahore. Zahid Khan did not at first oppose the new Governor, but 
during the Baiaakhi festival a soldier in the service of Shah Nawaz 
Khan insulted an Afghan woman in a village near the city. This caused a 
general riot in which a relative of Diwan Lakhpat Eai lost his hand. Zahid 
Khan then assembled his Afghans, and attacked the forces of Shab Nawaz 
Khan, who was worsted and compelled to send to Lahore to beg assistance 
from Mir Manu. The Lahore Governor was the last man to give assis- 
tance to Shah Nawaz Khan, whom he hated os a rival, and sent instead a 
force against him under Kiua Mai whom he appointed his deputy, at 
Multan and created a Raja. Shalt Nawaz Khan met the force about 
forty miles from Multan, but after au engagement, which is said to have 
lasted several days, he was defeated and slain. 

Ra.ia Kura Mai then entered Muitnn as Governor. He had before 
served in the province as Diwan, and ZMd Khan, thinking it bene-ith his 
dignity to render obedience to the new ruler, retired to Sitpur. Kura 
Mai was about to compel his submission by force of arms, but a new 
invasiou of Ahmad Shah obliged him to proceed to Lahore, leaving 
Multan in the hands of Shahar Khan, son of Zahid Khan, Mir Manu 
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and Kara Mul met the Abdall oliief near Lahore on the 12th April 1752, 
and gave him battle, hut were defeated, and Kura Mai was slain. Mir 
Mann made his peace and was confirmed in liis vieeroyalty,, and under 
him Ali Muhammad Ehan, an Afghan officer, was appointed Governor of 
Multan. 

Zahid Khan had died in 1749, and his son S/Jiahm- Khatu gave over 
charge and remained on good terms with the new Governor. 

In 1757, the Mahrattaa overran the Panjabi Eagoba, brother of the 
Peshwah, captured Lahore, and two- Mahratta chiefs, Salah Beg and 
Sanjli Beg, were sent against Multan,, which they captured almost with- 
out opposition. All Muhammad Ehan* taking to flight. The Mahrattas, 
whose rule was most oppressive, did not remain long ; and the next 
Governor appointed by Ahmad Shah was Khwaja Yakut. Ali Muham- 
mad Khan who had at first obeyed tbe royal order,, after a little while 
finding the Khwaja a feeble Governor, expelled him and again took 
possession of the Nawabship. 

Shahar Khan, had died, and his eldest son was a man of no ability, so 
Ahmad Shah wrote ^a Shuja Khan, the second son of Zahid Khan, direct- 
ing him to assume the NawahsMp. Shi^ Khan collected his Afghans, 
and Ali Muhammad having ho force capable of opposing them submitted. 
ShnjdEhan than became governor, and built the fortress- of Shujaabad, 
twenty-three tiiiles sonth of Multan. The turbulent Ali Muhammad 
Khan soon took up arms against him, and Shtuja KhanyVrho had. grown 
unpopular, was defeated and thrown into prison, while Ali Muhammad 
reassumed the- government. This proceeding irritated the Dnrani 
Monarch in the highest degree’i and when be- reached Multan, in 1767, 
be ordered the arrest of Ali Muhammadi who was bold enough to attend 
the Daibar. Both the offender and his son wwe, by order, of Ahmad 
Shah, ripped up, and their bodies- paraded on- camels through the city,- 
with a proolamation to the effect that this should be tbe fate of any 
one who should insult a Saddozah Shuja Khan was then reinvested 
with the government of Multan, and Ahmad Shah left for Kabul. 
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In 1771j tlie' SikliSj wlio were becoming very powerful, anfl' who had 
in 1.700 overran, the Multan, country under Jhanda Singh, attacked Mul* 
tan, and for a month and a half besieged tha fort ; but Jahan TC.hn.n 
marched to its relief, and compelled them to retire. After this, Haji 
Sharif Khan Saddozai was nominated governor by Timur Shah, and 
JS/iuja Klim again retired to his fort of Shujaabad, but when called upon 
to give up. to government all the proceeds of his zamindari estates, he 
refused and came to an open rupture with the Governor* On this another 
Haji Sharif Khan, Tahlu-, otherwise known as Mirza Sharif Beg, was 
appointed, in conjunction with a merchant named Dharam Das, and con- 
trived tO'keep on good terms with Shuja Khm, But Abdul Karim Khan 
Bamazai invaded Multan, and the Mirza called, in the Sikhs to his assis- 
tance. Timur Shah, hearing that the Mirza had chosen allies frppi 
among his bitter enemies, superseded him, and sent Maddat Khan to fill 
the post, Sl/arif Beg, resisted the new governor, but SAuja support- 
ed him ; and they together, besieged Sharif Beg in. the citadel. , They 
could not take it, however, and Maddat Khan was recalled to Kandahar. 
Timur Shah now directed the Bahawalpor chief to reduce the rebellious 
governor to obedience. He accordingly marched to Multan with his 
Daudputras, accompanied by Musaffar Khan son of Shuja Khan. The 
fort was besieged and taken in eighteen days ; but the triumph was a 
short one. Sharif Beg had called' to his assistance Sirdhrs Jhanda 
Singh and Ganda Singh, the Bha,ngi Chiefs, and they now appeared with 
a large force. They defeated the Bahawalpur troops and stormed the forti 
which they kept for themselves. The Mirza on this fled to Talamba and 
from thence to Khairpur Tanweiii, wherehe died not long afterwards. 

The Sikhs then attacked and captured Shujaabad, whither SAuJa 
Khan had fled, and he only escaped with diflSculty, and took refuge at 
Bahawalpur. Sirdar Jhanda Singh then left Multan in charge of .Diwan 
Singh Chhachowalia, one of his misldars, and returned to Amritsar. This 
was in 1773. Sometime after this SAvJa Khm died^ and in 1777 his 
son Muzaffar Khan persuaded Bah&wal Khan, Chief of Bahawalpur, to 
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make anotlier effort to recover the city. He accordingly attacked tho 
fort and was at first successfal, bat after a siege of twenty-three days 
was repulsed with loss, and Muzaffar Khan then applied for aid to Kabul. 
Sirdar Maddat Khan was again despatched with a considerable force, 
bat he did not reach Multan till early in the following year. Kabul 
politics had then changed, and his services were req^uired at home, and he 
was recalled without having effected anything. Mugaffar Khan then 
retired to Uehh, where he lived under the protection of the famous 
Makhdum Sahib Shaikh Hatned till 1779, when Timur Shah, king of 
Kabul, marohed to Multan with a large army, and recovered it from the 
Sikhs after a siege of • forty days, Tho Sikhs were allowed to retire 
unmolested, -and MitzaffaiKhan was appointed governor with the title of 
Nawab ‘Rukn-ud-doulah’ -(pillar of the Statfe). , 

The new governor was an energetic and aible man, and very much 
improved the province daring liis long rule. He had not, however, much 
time to bestow on works of peace for, from 1779 till his death in 1818, 
he was engaged in constant war. The Sikhs of the Bhangi Misl attack- 
ed him first, and then Sahib Khan Sial and Sirdar Earam Singh Bhangi 
made a joint attack, which was only repulsed with diflSculty. 

In l790if««a^ar KAaa.'leaving Multan in charge of Muhammad 
Khan Buhadarkhel, journeyed to Kabul, and remained absent for 
two years. - When Zaman Shih aseended the throne, Muzaffar Khan 
was confirmed in his governorship, and in 1797, when that prince 
invaded India, and the Sikhs lost for a time their ascendency, he drove 
them out of Kot Kunaalia, which he made over to its hereditary Rais, 
Saadat Yat Khan Kharral. 

Tho great enemy of K/iaa at Multan was Ahd-ul-Samad 

Khan,* one of the Badozai chiefs, who did all he could to injure the 
Nawab at the Courts of Lahore and Kabul, and who was at one time 
appointed governor by Shah Zaman j but at last he was defeated,, his fort 
tkkeia,- and his jagirs confiscated. 

, ♦Vida of Sndtt’ WnhoiTkTi'i'irl » Bftdo ^"1- ’ 
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In 180&, Mueaffar Khan first, saw the young chief Eanjit, Singh, 
who had marched towards Multan to spy out the land. The Nawab 
came out, to meet him, thirty miles from "the city, and the chiefs, 
having interchanged valuable presents, separated ‘very good friends. 
Again, in 1806, after having reduced Jhang, Ranjit Singh marched 
towards Multan, and reached Mahtam twenty miles north of the city, 
when the Nawab, who had no wish to fight with the Sikh Chief, gave him 
70,000 Rs. to retire. Ranjit Singh bestowed valuable Khilats on the 
Nawab and took his departure. Ahmad Khan Sial, the Chief of 
Jhang,' who had been just ousted by Eanjit Singh, took refuge at 
Multan, and Muzaffar Khan gave him men and money,' with which 
he contrived to recover a considerable portion of his territory, though 
he was unable to oust entirely Fatah Singh Kalianwala, the Sudar 
in possession. Abd-ul-Samad Khan, the defeated Badozai Chief, who 
had taken refuge at Lahore, persuaded Eanjit Singh, in 1807, to 
attack Multan in force. The town was in part captured, but the 
fort held out against all the Sikh efibrts, and an agreement was 
concluded through Fatah Singh Kalianwala, by which the Maharaja 
retired on receiving a large sum of money. 

In this year Mvzufiar Khan, tired of constant war, made over the 
Nawabship to his son Sara/ras Khan, and set out on the pilgi'image to 
Mecca. He met with many difficulties on the journey. The Arabs, 
attracted by the splendour of hia cavalcade, attacked it in gi'eat numbers, 
and were only bought off with great difficulty. Muzaffar Khan was absent 
fourteen months aud at the close of 1803, soon after his return as a 
Haji, (one who has inade the pilgrimage to Mecca) Mr. Elphinstone 
visited Multan On his way to the court of Shah Shuja-nl-MuIk at 
Peshawur. ' He was hospitably received, and the Nawab wished to place 
himself under British protection, but the British envoy had no authority 
to accept his allegiance, and Muzaffar Khan opened a correspondence 
with the Governor General ia Calcutta, expressing his desire to be ou 
good terms with the English. 
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Attlie beginning of 1810, Maharaja Eaiijit Singh again inarched 
against Multan. He had just met Shah Shiija at Khushab, and the 
•exiled monarch wished the Sikhs to take Mnltan and make it over to him. 
Mmaffair KAan had, in 1803, repulsed an attack ot the Shah’s troojSj and 
in the hope of conciliating him, had more than once offered him an asylum 
at Multan, but Shah Shuja wished to obtain the city and province as hie 
own hy conquest. The Maharaja treated the weak minded prince with 
great respect, but, failing to obtain any money from him, determined 
to take Multan on his own account. On the 24th February 1810, he 
arrived before the walls, and the next day took possession of the city. 

The neighbouring chiefs were much alarmed at the proceedings of the 
Maharaja ; Muhammad Khan, chief of Leia and Bhakkar, paid 1,20,000 
Es. as the ransom of his country, and Saclik Muhammad Khan of 
Bahawalpur offered a lakh, with the same objeot, hut it was not 
accepted. He, however, though Mmaffar Khan was liis friend, was com- 
pelled to send BOO horsemen as a reinforocment to the Sikhs. 

For some lime the fort was bombarded without effect, and 
mining was then resorted to j but the besieged oo|intermined with success, 
and blew up the battery of Attar Singh Dhari, killing him, with twelve 
men, and seriously wounding others, . among whom were Sirdar Nihal 
Singh Attariwala and the young Hari Sing Nalwa. The battery was 
so near the fort that the Sikhs were unable to carry off their dead, and 
these were sent in hy the besieged, dxe body of Attar Singh heitig covered 
with a pair of shawls, 

Diwan Mokham Chand was sent to reduce Shujaahad, but this, fort 
was of considerable strength and could not bo taken. On the 2lst March 
a general assault was ordered, but the Sikhs were repulsed with great 
loss, and they now grew disheartened, for provisions had become very 
dear in the camp; Diwan Mokham Chand was dangerously ill, and 
several leaders had been slain, while scarcely any impression had been 
made on tbe dtadel. On the 25th another assault was made with the 
same result, It was necessary to raise the siege j and Eanjit Singh to his 
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intense mortifidatloiij had to accept from Mmaffar Mm the terms he 
had many times rejected, namely, two and a half lakhs of rupees, twenty 
war horses and a contingent in time of war. Having received 30,000 
Es-in earnest of the ransom, the Maharaja retired from Multan on the 
14th of April. 

Seeing that his own strength was insufficient for the capture of Mul- 
tan, Tlanjit Singh addressed the Governor General, requesting the oo opera- 
tion of Britsh troops. His proposition was not well received, the more 
so as he proposed that the force, instead of marching through the 
Panjab, should pass through the sterile country south of the Sutlej. 
Shah Shnja even prepared for an independant attack on Multan, hat he 
was wise enough to relinquish the idea which could have had no chance 
of success. 

The Nawab now quarreled with Sadik Khan of Bahawalpur, who 
had assisted his enemies in the late war. There was a strong party in 
Bahawalpur, headed by Fatah Muhammad Ghdri and Ahmad Khan, 
opposed to the Khan, and these, having failed in an attempt to assassinate 
their master, took refuge in Multan territory. The Khan remonstrated 
with the Nawab for allowing them an asylum, hut Muzajfar Khan, whose 
wrath was by no means appeased, supported the rebels, and when he 
saw that they were about to be overpowered, declared war against the 
Khan, He proceeded to Shujaabad himself in person, and sent forward 
his army against Yakub Muhammad Khan, the Bahawalpur general. An 
action ensued in which the Daudpntras, being the more numerous and 
better supplied with avtilleiy, were the victors, and the Afghan force 
retreated to Shujaabad. In I8I I, Muzafar Khan was engaged in conflict 
with Mehr Rajjab, of the Rajbanah tribe, a rebellious dependent of his 
own. He defeated him and destroyed his fort, upon the site of which he 
built Ficozghar, 

lu February 1816, an irregular attack was made upon Multan by the 
Siirba. h. stroiv:^ force had been sent to Bahawalpur and Multan to 
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collect the tribute, and there being some delay in Musaffar Kltan's pay- 
ment, Pliula Singh Akali, mad and drunk with bhang, led a storming 
party of fanatics like hiihself against the town, and with such impetuosity 
did they make the attack that they gained possession of some of the out- 
works of the citadel. But Fakir Aziz-ud-din made due apologies j the Nawab 
paid his tribute quicker than he would otherwise hare done, and the 
Sikh army proceeded towards Mankera. In 1817, a Sikh army, under 
Siwan Ghand marched against Multan, and attacked the fort, but 
was repulsed and retired on payment of ten thousand rupees. These 
attacks, however, were not made in earnest. The Maharaja was col- 
lecting his strength for a great effort and he had sworn that Multan, 
whicli had so often defied him should yet be his. During the cold 
weather of 1817 he was oolleoting supplies and men from all quarters, 
and in January 1818, an army of 25,000 men under the nominal com- 
mand of Prince Kharrak Singh, hut in reality commanded hy Misr 
Diwan Ghand, marched from Lahore. On the way to Multan the 
forts of Khanghar and Muzaffarghar were taken ; the city was invested 
and captured early in February, and the bombardment of the fort com- 
menced. The Nawab had a garrison of only 2,000 men, and the citadel 
was not provisioned for a siege, but he made a defence the like of which 
the Sikhs had never before seen. Till the second of June the bombard- 
ment went on, and two large breaches had been made in the walls, for 
the great Bhangi gun, the ‘ Zam-Zam ’ of Ahmad Shah Dnrahi, had 
been brought from Lahore and had been four times fired with effect. 
More than one assault was made by the Sikhs, but they were repulsed, 
on one occasion with the loss of 1,800 men. The gates were blown in, 
but the garrison raised behind them mounds of earth on which they 
fought hand to hand with the Sikhs. The defenders of the fort were at 
length reduced to two or three hundred fighting men, most of them of 
the tribe or family of Mmaffar Kian. The rest had either been killed 
or had gone over to the enemy, for they had been heavily bribed to desert 
their master, and many of them were unable to resist the temptation.. At 
length, on the 2nd June, an Akali hy name Sadhu. Singh, deterniined 
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to surpass what PhulaSingh lia d done in- 1816, rushed with a few des- 
perate followers into an outwork of the fort, and taking the Afghans by 
surprise captured it. The Sikh forces, seeing this success, advanced to 
the assault, and mounted the breach at the Ehizri gate. Here the old 
Nawab, with his eight eons and all that remained of the garrison, stood 
sword in hand, resolved to fight to the death. .So many fell beneath -the 
keen Afghan swords, that the Sikhs drew back and opened fire on the 
little party with their match locks. “ Come on like men” shouted the 
Afghans, “andlet-ns fall in fair fight,” but this was an invitation the Sikhs 
did not care to accept. There died the white bearded Muzafar Khan, 
scorning to accept quarter, and there died his five sons, Shah Naioaz 
Khan, Mvmtaz Khan, Azaz Khan, l^h Nawaz Khan, and Shah Baz Khan. 
Zu-l-fahar Khan, his -second son, was also wounded severely in the face, 
and the two others Saraftaz Khan and Amir Beg Khan accepted quarter 
and were saved. Diwan Earn I)yal took Sarafraz Khan upon his ele- 
phant and conducted him .with all honour to his own tent. Few of the 
garrison escaped with their lives,* and the whole city was given up to 
plunder. The fort of Sbujaabad was also reduced and five guns taken 
from it. After this the walls of Multan were repaired, and a garrison of 
six hundred men under command of Sirdars Jodh Singh Kalsia and Dal 
Singh Naharna being left in the fort, the Sikh army returned to Lahore. 

Multan was supposed .to ho very wealthy, and the share of the Maha- 
raja amounting to only two lakhs of rupees he issued an order that all 
officers and soldiers should restore their plunder, and tbat-if any was found 
with them after a certain date the penalty would be certain death. This 
order brought in some five lakhs to the state treasury, but the plunder of 
Multan was estimated at two millions sterling f 

* Mr. Moorcroft wM told by Mahar^a- Banjlt Singh that five hundred of ths garrison 
survived and received ^quarter. tThis was false. At the time of the lost assault there were 
not three hundred lighting men 'in the fort, and most of these fell at the breach. 

t Many axe the stories told about the loot of Multan. It never brought happiness or good 
fortune to its possessors who Wore killed in battle, or died childless or in poverty. 
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Nawab Musaffar Khm was buried with honor by the slirino of 
Bahauddiii wibh his son Shalt Numa'^. 

I 

Samffraz Khan his eldest son had been for some years Nawab, his 
father having procured the confirmation of his succession from the Kabul 
court. He was carried prisoner to Lahore by Diiran Chand, and was 
well received by the Maharaja who gave him a jagir at Sharakpur and 
Naolskha, aftervvards commuted to a cash pension. Zu-l~/akar Khm 
also received a pension. Saraffme Khmi was at first rigorously guarded 
in Lahore, but when the Maharaja’s power was secure in Multan, he was 
allowed perfect freedom and was Always treated with respect and fiiend- 
sbip by Banjit Singh. 

In 1848, his inflaonee was useful to the British Government in induc- 
ing the Multani Patbans to abandon the cause of Mulraj, which, however, 
they did not want much pressing to do. At annexation the Nawab had a 
jagir of 1,1 00 Rs., the village of Chamusa and a cash pension of 1 4,720 Rs. 
The pension was maintained for his life, and the jagir was to descend to 
his son Firozdin, Sarajfraz Khan died on the 12th March 1851 leaving 
eight sons and seven daughters, and Firozdin in 1850. The village has 
accordingly lapsed to Government. The emoluments enjoyed hy the 
family at present, are as follows ; — 


> 

Its. 

Ahmad Alt Khan, 

... 1,200 

Kasim Ali Khan, 

... 1,200 

'HaiSar Khan, 

720 

Ahmad Yar Khan, 

... 1,440 

Jahangir Khan, 

... It, 620 

Abdul Majid Khan, ... 

... 8,000 

Abdul Ecemid Khun, ... 

720 

SaiUk Ali Khan, 

360 

Shamsher Ali Khan, ... 

360 ' 


Ahdnl M^id Khm is the only sun of Shali Kawaz Khan. His 
motheewas-aSamnzai lady, daughter of Abdul Kaiim Khan, some time 
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governor of the Derajati and brother of Wazir Shah Wall Khan^ mbistei 
of Ahmad Shah Durani. MM Majid Khm is mnch respected in Lahore^ 
where he is a Member of the Municipal Committee and auHonoraiy 
hlagistrate. He has hoen active in ail measures for the good of the ciij^ 
and has given satisfactionj as a MagistratCj by the justice of his decisions. 

lie is a man of considerable learning and is well versed in medicine. 
In January 1805 he was created aSawabby the Supreme Government. 



MAIDUM SHAH MAHMTH) lURBSHI. 


1. Uukclum Baha-udpdin Zikrijra. 

2. Makdom Haidar J'aban Katali 

3. Makdum Shah Hakn-ul-alam Abnl-fatah. 

4. Shaikh lamail Shahid. 

5. Shaikh Muhammad Sadr-nd-din. 

6. Shaikh Ismail Siiwari. 

7. Shaikh Amal-nd-din. 

8. Shaikh Tusaf. 

3. Shaikh Shahrullah. 

10. Shaikh Baha-ud-din. 

1 1. Shaikh Eabir. 

12. Shaikh Eaim Mnhammad. 

15. Shaikh Eahir Sadi. 

14. Shaikh Baha-ud.din. 

IB. Shaikh Eaim-ud-din. 

16. Shaikh Muhammad Zikriya. 

17. Shaikh Muhammad Ghaw. , 

18. Shaikh Baho-ud-dia. 

19. Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus. 

20. Shaikh Makdum Bahawan Shah. 

21. Makdum Shaikh Eahir-ud-dio. 

22. Makdum Shah Mahmud, 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY- 

In tlie Multan district, MaMim lihaTi Mahmud, descendant of tlie cele> 
brated Mubammadan Saint BaJia-ud-dm, is tbe foremost man both in 
rank and inflaeuce. He is tbe bereditarj guardian of tbe sbtines of 
Bdha-vd-diti, andof Rukn-wl-dlam bis grandson. His disciples and follow- 
ers are numerous both in tbe south of tbe Panjab and in Sind, and bis 
great influence has always been exerted on tbe side of law and order. 
Saha-ud‘d{tt was born at Hot Kiror in tbe Leia district, in tbe year 1170. 
He was descended lineally from Asad tbe son of Hasbam the grandfather 
of the prophet. His ancestor Sultan Hussain bad come to India with 
Saltan Mahmud of Ghazni in one of his many Indian expeditions and 
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hjid Battled at Kot Kiror. JBaha-Md-dinsoatL left: his home and went to 
KhorasaHj where he became a pupil of Shahab-nd-din Sawardi and was 
aeon distinguished for his learning. He then set out on his travels^ and for 
many years wandered over Turkistan, Syria and Arabia. He returned 
to India in 1222 intending to settle at Multan, There was some opposi- 
tion to this at first, but he was eventually permitted to do so, and the fame 
of his miracles and his piety spread over the country and gained for him 
numerous disciples. While Baha-nd-din was in the zenith of his fame 
and power, the saint Shamash Tabrez, with one disciple, a boy of some 
thirteen years of age, arrived at Multan from the west, miraculously 
crossing the Indus upon the small praying carpet (musalla) used by all 
Muhammadans. When Baha-ud-din heard of his arrival he sent to him a 
cup full of milk to signify that Multan was already as full of fakirs as 
it could hold, and that there was not room for one more. Shamash 
Tabrez returned the milk, having placed a flower on its surface signifying 
that not only was there room for him hut that his fame would be above 
that of all the holy men who had honored Mnltan with their presence. 
On this Baia-iid-dia was much enraged, and ordered that no one should 
feed or assist in any way the contumacious saint. He was independent 
himself of food, hut his young disciple soon became hungry and cried for 
something to eat, and at the call of Shamash Tabrez the does from the 
wilderness came and allowed themselves to be milked. In return for 
their confidence the saint killed one, according to orthodox Muhammadan 
procedure, and sent the boy into the city to beg fire with which to 
cook it. But BaM-ud-din was not to be disobeyed, and all refused, while 
one sweetmeat seller threw a vessel of milk in the face of the boy who 
returned to his master in tears. Then Shamash Tabrez cried aloud, “ O 
sun ! from whom I take my name (Persian the sun) come near, 

and grant me the heat to cook my food, which these unbelievers deny 
me." The snn descended, and cooked the venison ; but it did not return, 
and to this day is one spear’s length nearer Multan than any other part 
of the world. But, in spite of the irritation caused by interlopers like 
Shamash Tabrez, Baha-uA-dxn lived to be one hundred years of BP-e, and, 
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dying in 12H0, was buried with great pomp, and Ha shrine is still 
visited by Muhammadan pilgrims from all parts of India and Afgha. 
nistan. 

Rukiirttl-atavi was little inferior in learning or sanctity to his grandfa- 
ther £a&a-«d-diit. Prom what remains of his doctrines, scattered through 
the works of his disciples, it appears that he taught a modified form of 
metempsychosis. Ha asserted that at the day of judgment the wicked 
would rise in bestial forms suitable to the obaraoters they had borne 
when on earth ; the cruel mau would rise a leopard ; the licentious man, 
a goat i the glutton, a pig ; and so on through the animal kingdom. 
Rahm-vl-alam was visited by the Emperors of Behli more than once, and 
his name was known throughout Northern India. He died in 1372, and 
his tonih was built by the Emperor Piroz Toghlak in the fort of Multan, 
After the death of Euhn-ul-alavi Multan passed through many 
revolutions, but the family of the saint was always respeoted. It was not 
till 1443, in the reign of Syad Muhammad that Multan ceased to bo a 
tributary of Dehli. The country, under the weak rule of the Princes 
who had BUoceoded the able PIrpz Toghlak, had fallen into the greatest 
disorder, and Multan was specially exposed to attack from Ghor and 
Kabul. Under these circumstances the inhabitants determined to select 
a ruler from among themselves. The choice fell upon Shaikh Tmaf, who 
was famed for his learning and piety. His reign was a prosperous one, 
He restored peace to the country and increased the revenue by his wise 
administration. He was deposed by an Afghan chief of the Langa tribe 

whose daughter he had married. This man brought his whole tribe to 

( 

Multan under pretence of paying homage to the governor, hut before 
going himself into the oity he drank a cup of duck’s blood. He dined at 
the governor’s table, and in the course of the eveuiug feigned violent 
pains in his stomach, and called for an emetic, after drinking which he 
threw np the blood which he had drunk earlier in the evening. The 
Shaikh was much alarmed and sent for the friends of the chief from the 
camp who, when they had arrived, armed to the teeth, seized and 
imprisoned Sheikh Pw«/, and placed the traitor on the throne under th’o 
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name of Katb-ud-din Mahmud. The usurper sent his prisoner to Debits 
where he was received with consideration by Sheilol Lodij who even gave 
his daughter in marriage to the Shaikh’s son. In the Ain Akbari the 
reign of ’Shaikh Y'nsaf is stated to have lasted seventeen years ; in 
Terishta a history only two. The former is more probably correct as 
Yuaf commenced his rule in 1443, and on his deposition he is said to 
have been received at Dalili by Bheibl Lodi who did not ascend the 
throne till 1453. 

No other member of the family ever ruled in Multan, but many were 
distinguislied for their learning. Bxht-vd-Hhi grandson of Shaikh Yusufs 
a follower of the celebrated Ilajl Abdul Wahab, wasa fainona scholar. 
He was sent in 13113, as ambassador to Husain Argun, governor of 
Tatta, the lieutenant of Bahar Shah^ who was marohing against Multan. 
The embassy however failed, the town was besieged> taken and sacked, 
and four years later Multan became again a province of the Dehli empire. 

Daring the Sikh rule the shrines at Multan lost most of the valuable 
jagirs that had been assigned for their support. 

After Maharaja Banjit Singh had taken Multan in 1818, ho assigned 
cash allowances of 3,500 Bs. to the shrines. Diwan Sawan Mai reduced 
this to 1,600 Rs. Under the Darbar the revenue, in land and cash, 
amounted to a, 030 Rs., the Nazrana having been deducted. During the 
mutiny of 1848-49 Makdim Shah Malmnd remained faithful to the 
Government. He had, it is true, no reason to love the Sikhs, yet his 
influence and the information ho furnished were very valuable, and on the 
annexation of the Punjab, the allowances of the shrines were confirmed, 700 
Rs. in land in perpetnity, subject to good behaviour, and 1,300 Rs. cash, 
for the life of the then incumbent. One-fourth, of the village of Sahinath, 
which the Makdum had planted in 1834, was released to him in perpetuity 
as a personal giant. 

The shrines of Baha-nd-di/i and Buha'ul-alata had seen many u 
siege, but that of 1848 was almost too much for them. Situated, as both 
wore, within the fort, they wore exposed to the full fire of the besiegers, 
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aud were almost reduced to ruins. In 1850 the Local Goverutnent pro- 
posed a grant of 10,000 Rs. to restore them. This, however, the Supreme 
Government did not sanction. MaleAum 8hah was, however, an energetic 
man, and with the help and money of his disciples he restored them, at a 
great expense, to their former glory.* 

In 1857, MaHvm SAah MahaatA rendered excellent service to Govern- 
ment. He afforded the Commissioner information of every important 
occurrence that came to his knowledge, provided 20 men and horses for 
Ghnlam Mustafa Khan’s risala and several for the new Police risala. 
He also supplied men for the Police and Infantry levies. With twenty five 
horsemen he accompanied Colonel Hamilton against the insurgents, took 
upon himself a portion of the camp duties, and protected the baggage on 
the line of march, His presence on that occasion had a great effect on 
the rebels, who saw that the most influential man of their own faith was 
against them. On the mutiny of the disarmed regiments at Multan, 
he joined the Commissioner with his followers for tlie defence of the 
bridge leading to the cantonments. Nono of bis disciples joined the 
rebels, and his conduct presents a strong contrast to that of the Makdum 
of Pakpattan, whose followers were prominent in the Gogaira insurrection. 
Koi his services fliaA Mahmi received a present of 3,000 Rs. The cash 
allowance to the shrine was exchanged for a jagir worth 1,780 Rs. in 
addition to the eight wells granted in perpetuity worth 550 Es. In 
1860, the Makdum, on the occasion of the Viceroy’s visit to Lahore, 
received a personal grant of a garden worth 150 Rs. per annum, known 
as the fihangiwala Bagh. 

Makium Mahmud Shah is the son of Shaikh Hassan Shah, who marri^ 
BiH Raji Sahiba, daughter of Shaikh Muhammad Qkaus, the 19th in des- 
cent from Baha-ud-din. 

* Jwt opposite the shrine of Bahs-ud-din is the tomb of the gallant Nawab Muzsffai 
Khan, At the distance of some fifty paces is ths ancient Hindn temple, known ns Harsingh- 
pvnia or Pailadpntia, the scene of that incarnation of Vishnn, when, taking a form half man 
half tiger, he came forth from the red-hot pillar and tore in pieces the tyrant Rarnakas, who 
was about to kill his own son Failed for refusing to acknowlod«'e his divinity.' 


SADIK MUHAMMAD KHAN BADOZAI.OF 
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Haji ZiU. Iliyi SttCrat. 

Mnbammail Khan, Mian Khan. 

Huasaln Khan. 

Snrbdal Khan. 
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Bai Khan. 

Muhabat Khan. 

Muhammad Haljat Khan. 
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Wall Muhammad Khan. 
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Muhammad Sar&az 
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Muhammad Sherdil 

AsUalc ituhamraad Dost 

~1 

Mohammad 

Khan, 

Khan, 


Khan, 

B. 1829. 

B. 1841. 


B. 1849, 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY.. 

The Badozai tribe, like other Afghans, call themselves Bani Israil, 
or ' Chlldran of Israel * and claim to have emigrated from the Holy Land 
(Bait-ul-mukaddas) to Afghanistan, where they settled in the mountains 
of Ghor and Pirozah. The question of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 
is one that has been much discussed, and is too lengthy to be more than 
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noticed here. In physiogaomy) in manners and in their religious rites the 
Afghans much resemble the Jews. Among them is found the custom of 
driving the * scape goat,’ laden with the sins of the people, into the wil- 
derness ; the rite of the pasaover, offerings for sin and thank-offerings for 
deliverance from danger. The ‘ Matla-al-anwar, ’ written about 1510, 
considers the Afghans originally Egyptians, who, after the overthrow of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, left their native country, refusing to accept the 
J ewish faith, which othprs of the Egyptians adopted. In the ' Tawatikh 
Shot Shahi’ it is stated that many years after the death of Solomon 
and during the reign of Asaf Syria was invaded by Bukht Nasr (Nebu- 
chadnezzar) who destroyed leruaalem and ezpelled the Afghans who 
settled in Ghor and Ghazni. This is the belief of all the Afghans at 
the present day, who consider themselves descendants of the captive ten 
Jewish tribes. The first converted to Muhammadanism was Kais, son 
of Ais an Afghan chief, who fought under the prophet himself and receiv* 
ed from him the title ' Malii Aidal SashidJ Whether this story be 
true or false, it is certain that the tribes inhabiting the Ghor mountains 
were converted to Mahamraadanism very early ; probably between the 
years 60 A. H. and 80 A. H. 

The Bani Afghans overran 8istan,.Kirman, and part of Khorasan, and 
attained to great power under Sultan Mahmud ; Shabab-ud-din, and Timur 
Shah, all of whom they accompanied on their Indian expeditions. The 
family of Sadik Mahaminad Khan is called Hajizai Badozai, from Scyi Zila 
or Zalla, whomade thwpilgfifflage~tarlEetfca'al5but the yeffi? 1600. When 
Shah Jahaa, in 1637, obtained possession of Kandahar, Muhammad Khan, 
son olSaji Zila, retired to Herat, and- did not return borne till Kandahar 
was recovered by Shah, Abbas II. of Persia, in 164!'8. 

At the time of Shah . Jahan’s invasion, two Saddozai chiefs, Hussain 
Khan and Altadad Khan, who had joined the Emperor, tetired with him 
to Bindostan,. and obtained permission to settle near Multan, then a pro- 
vinoe ofHebli, whither many of their tribe followed them. About 1670 
Khft, twhti, to emi^tate tolhdiai . Bu^sain Kh^n, Sad- 
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4oBAi, hearing of this inteutionj and fearing that hia influence might suffer 
by the arrival of the new chief at Multan, wrote to Sherak, chief of the 
Tarin tribe, to assassinate him while passing through the Tarin country 
to Kohat. Sherak, accordingly invited Muhammad Khan to an entertain* 
meat and poisoned him. Hmain Kham^ his eon, waa too young to avenge 
his father’s death, but his cousin Mian Khan assembled the Badozais, 
and attacking Sherak and hia tribe, defeated him and put his family to 
death ; hut that chief himself escaped and fled to Behli where he 
entered the service of the Emperor. Here he was followed by Mian 
Khm who stabbed bim in the very presence of Aurangzib. On the story 
of Shetak's treachery being told the Emperor, Mian Khan was pardoned 
for the murder ; but for his insolence in killing his enemy in open 
Darbar, he was imprisoned atDehlifor twelve years. Both the son and 
grandson of Muhammad Khan remained at Kandahar, and it was not 
till 1738, when Nadir Shah had captured the city, that BaiKhan bis 
great grandson, emigrated to Multan. He returned a few years afterwards 
to Kandahar, hut his son MvhabtU Khan remained at Multan, 

The family, till the time of Shah Muhammad Khan, were entirely 
engaged in agriculture. He was a man of energy and took service in the 
army of Ahmad Shah Durani, in his several invasions of India. In 1772 
he assisted Shuja Khan, governor of Multan, to defend the city against 
Jhanda Smgh and Ganda Singh the Bbangi chiefs, who took it after a 
brave defence. Shuja Khan soon after died, and Muzaffac Khatt'applted 
for help to Tunur Shah, son of Ahmad ShabDurani, who marohed against 
Multan and recovered it, after a siege of forty days, from the Sikhs, in 
1779, Muzaffar Khan was appointed governor, and for his services, 
Shah Muhammad received a jaj^r at Herah Binpanah and one at Derah 
Gbazi 'Khan, worth 10,000 Bs. Zt was not long before Nawab MuzaBat 
TChaw became jealous of the power and influence of KMah U^kmmd.t and 
the latter thought it prudent to retire from Mnltan. He joined the army 
pf Timur Shah then advancing against Bahawalpur, and so much distin* 
ffviished himself at the siege of Deirawar that he was made by the Prince 
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governor of the Derail Ghazi KhaU' with its dependencies, and custodian 
ofthe Deirawar fort. Very soon after the departure of Timur Shah, the 
Khan of Bahawalpur recovered the fort, and a year later Shah Muhammad 
died. Saifras Khan succeeded to his father’s jagirs, hut made no effort 
to keep the governorship of Mankera and Derah Ghazi Khan to which 
Abd-un-nahi the ex-ruler of Sind was appointed.. He however became 
obnoxiouB for his tyranny, and as he &iled to pay the Government dues, 
he was superseded in favour of Muhammad Khan Saddozai, and the 
gCvetnor of Multan and Sarfraz Khan Badozai were directed to aid the new 
-ruler. Ahd-un-nabi made a vigorous resistance, but near Leia an action 
was fought in which he was defeated and his son Mian Avaf slain. 
The fort and town of Leia surrendered to the victors, hut Sarfrag 
Khan was shot as he was riding through the city. Muhammad Khan 
then obtained possession of the country. He was a wise and beneficent 
ruler, and his great grandsoit is at the present day Nawab of Derail 
Ismail Khan. 

On the death of Sarfraz Khan, his brothers Ald-al-Samad Khm and 
Hafiz ■ Sariuland KJmu straightway began to quarrel, and the former 
contrived to seize the whole estate, Sarbuland Khan, on this, went to 
Kabul to obtain redress from the Kmperor and received an allowance of 
6,600 Rs., of which 4,500 Rs, was to be paid from the revenues of Multan. 
An order was also passed that the estate should be equally divided 
between . the brothers ; but Abd-ul-Samad Khan would not hear of 
division, and it was only the jagir in Multan whioh the Nawab was able 
to obtain for Sarbuland Khan. 

, ' Th& elder brother Abd-nl^Samad Khan was engaged in constant hosti- 
lities with Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multan ; and in 1801, after the 
fall of Zaman Shah, the infiuence of Fatah Khan Barakzai, the new 
minister at the Kabul Court, obtained the homination of the Badozai 
chief 'as ' governor. Muzaffar Khan had no intention of submitting. 
■He icidl^ in the Bahawalpur oUef to his aid, who sent 5,000 troops 
under Jiun Ram ,»nfl T>in ■Mnh«.Tnni»d TThfn These with the Multan 
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troops under Gulam Muriwa, besieged Ald-alrSamaA in his fort at 
Dinpanah. Here he was joined by 1,000 horsemen of Mir Alim the 
governor of Derah Ghazi Khan, but this reinforcement only enabled 
him to prolong his resistance : the fort was eventually stormed and taken, 
while AM ahSamad fled to Lahore to induce Kanjit Singh, then rising to 
power, to espouse hia cause. Inflacnced somewhat by his representations 
and more hy his own ambition, the Lahore chief attacked Multan several 
times, and at length, in 1818, captured it j Muzaffar Khau and his five 
sons dying in the defence. 

Hafiz Sarhiland Khan had always stood high in the favour of the 
Multan Nawabs; and when they fell, he received, notwithstanding hia 
brave conduct at Multan against the Sikhs, a command of two hundred 
horse from Banjit Singh, and was sent to watch the frontiers of Baha- 
walpuv. After the capture of Mankera in 1821, he received a jagir of 
2,000 Bs. in the Leia district, which he retained till 1829, when it was 
exchanged for one of the same value in Multan. He served faithfully 
throughout the whole Multan campaign of 1848-49 and died in 1853, half 
of hia jagir descending to his son, SadikMvMmmadKJim. 

The quarrelsome AM-al-Samad K/tan was not so fortunate. Asad 
Allah Khan Biloch of Sakkar, who formed the customs of Leia, was 
hia great enemy, and they fought so continually that the country became 
impoverished and Asad Allah Khan had to throw Up the contract, as he 
could not collect the revenue. The Maharaja then told Md-al-Samad 
that he must either accept a jagir in another part of the country, or take 
the contract himself. He accepted the latter alternative as the lesser evil 
of the two 5 though it proved to be the greater ; for two years afterwards, 
from his own carelessness and the dishonesty of his agents, he fell two 
lakhs of rupees into arrears ; and not being able to pay, his whole property 
was seized and his jagir sequestered. An allowance of 3,200 Bs. was, 
however, paid him, which he held till his death in 1850. The British 
Government gave his sons a pension of 1,400 Bs., hut the younger Ghulam 
MohMid-din,-^&^ thrown from his carriage and killed in 1360, and 700 Bs. 
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ofthe pension was I'csntucj. ‘Tlio allowaueo was again inoroasotl to IjOOO 
Rs, in N'ovomtor 1800. 

Sadik Mithamtmd Khan hom in 1814. When sixteen ycara of 
age lie was placed in command of 10 sowars, on 1,200 Rs. per annum, by 
Diwan Sawan Mai, governor of Malfcaii. Ho acoompaniad the Diwan on 
his expedition, in 1 833, against the Gurchani, Nishari, Laghaii and 
Khosa tribes, when they made their incursion into Dajal and Khanpur 
and fought in the skirmish at the Kala Paihar. After this he was thought 
worthy of an independent command, and was sent with forty horse- 
men to Harrappa, and later received charge of the Ilakas of ICamalia 
and Syadvvala. In 1838, he again had to march against his first enemies 
the Gurchanis and Nisharia, who had dasoended upon the plains and 
were ravaging the country, and drove them back to the hills with con- 
siderahle loss. In November, 1843, ho attacked and defeated the Katah 
tribe, which had taken advantage of tho anarchy succeeding the murder 
of Maharaja Sher Singh to plunder tho Syadwala, Satghnrrah and 
Haveli districts. In September, 1844, Diwan Sawan Mai was assassi- 
nated, and his son and Buceessor Mulraj sent Sad'iJ: Mnlummcd hack to 
^inmaTia with full civil and mflitary powers. In 1845, he was sent 
against Fatah Khan Tiwana who had murdered Payindah Khan, Khajak- 
zai with his son Sikandar Khan, and Ashik Muhammad Khan Alizai, 
father of Ghnlam Hassan Kban, ambassador at tho court of Kabul, and 
had forcibly seized the government oi the province of Derah Ismail 
Khan, He was soon, however, compelled to return to his own district, 
where, at the time of the Satlej campaign, the Muhammadan tribes, 
ICharrala and Fatlauas, had risen in revolt. K^ram Nayaran, brother of 
Diwan Mulraj, was with the force of Sadik Mfikammad, and the tribes 
were dispersed, with the loss of many of their number, including WaUdadj 
elder brother of Bahawal Fattiana, who was imprisoned for life for rohellion 
in 1857< 

Wh^ the xebsilioii broke onfci at Multan, iu April 1848, and Mulrsg 
hadmmtnoned all bis nfiweis to swear fidelity fe> hint oa their xespOdtive 
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Scriptures, Sadih Multanimad Khm, withlxis fatlier, refused to take the oath, 
and at the firat opportunity went orer to Major B. B. Edwardes, with whom 
ho served faithfully throughout the wav. Bis local knowledge was 
invaluable to the Engineer and Quarter Master General’s Bopartments, and 
Majors Napier and Bcoher, and Major General Whish boro the Avarmest 
testimony to his valuable and zealous services, lint the loyalty of SadUc 
Mahammad did not spring so much from love to the Laliorc Government 
or to the British as from dislike to Diwan Mulraj. This governor was 
of a very different cliaracter from his father, and thougli not without 
ability was avaricious and suspicious. BLs couQdencc he only gave to 
Hindus, and conaer^uently the Pathans iu hisemploy all forsook him when 
a convenient opportunity offered. Sadih Muhammad Khan, at the close of 
the war, received a pension of a, 000 Rs., besides khillats and valuable 
presents and a garden at Multan, and retired with his well won honours 
from active service. 

Oh the first outbreak of the mutiny of 1857 ho was at Lahore and 
offered his services to Government. An order had boon already sent to 
Multan for him to raise 100 sowars for tictive service, but, owing to his 
absence, these men were raised by Haji Ghulam Mustafa Khan. On his 
return south he accompanied Colonel Hamilton in the e.^jpedition against 
the Gogaita insurgents. He was present in the action that ensued, and 
Avas useful iu preparing rafts, by which the force crossed the Bavi at 
Thalli. In 1860 he Avas made assessor of Income Tax at Multan, and 
performed his duties with intelligence and honesty. In exchange for his 
pension he obtained the Muhammad Khan-wala garden in perpetuity anti 
a life jagir at Lutfabad and Kot Malik and a well in Bahawalpur, worth 
together S,937 Ss. When the Income Tax Assessment was completed he 
was appointed Tehsildar of Shujaabad and has since been successively 
transferred to Lodran, Mailai and Satsi Sidhu. The only other mem- 
ber of the family iu Government employ is Gitslam Hutmiit Khan, son 
ofZftflJi Jakan jSTftortjwhoisThaaadar ofKoIaehiin the Dcrah Ismail 
KVimi distviet. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Sials of Jhang are a Muhammadan tribe of great antiquity, and 
until the time of Maharaja Ran jit Singh poasessod great power in the 
country bordering on the Chenab. They were originally Rajputs, and their 
ancestor Rai Shankar was a resident of Dhara Nagar, between Allahabad 
and Ratahpnr. He emigrated, about the year 1230, to Jaunpra*; 
and on his death, great dissontions arose betVreen the different branches 
of the family, and his son 8ial, in 1243, dnring the reign ■ of Sultan 
Alla-nd-din, left Jannpur for the Pan jab, which had been two years 
before overrun by the Mogals. Zt seems that owing to the unsettled state 
of the lower provinces many Rajput families about this time emigrated 
to the Paiyab, where they sooner or later adopted the Muham- 
madan faith. Among them were ancestors of the tribes known as the 
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Kiarrals, Tiwanas, Ghebaa, Chiddars, and tbe Pauwar Sials.* Sial in 
search of a good place for settlement visited Pak Pattan^ then called 
Ajodhanj and the residence of the famous Muhammadan saint Saba 
Parid-ud-din Shakarganj. He, with all his family, converted by the 
eloquence of the Saint, turned Musalman, and renewing his wanderings, 
came to f Sialkot, a very ancient Rajput settlement, whore he built a fort. 
He soon left, however, and at Sahiwal, in the Shahpnr district, married 
Sohag, the daughter of Bhao Klian Maikan, who hove him three sons,j; 
Bitamif Kohli and MaJiani^ each the founder of a Sial clan. Kohli led Lis 
tribe into the unoccupied lands of Chohistan and ICachhi, where for several 
generations they lived wholly engaged in pastoral pursuits. 

Malipal sixth in descent from Sial^ about the year 1380 founded the 
town of Mankera, afterwards so celebrated, and his great grandson Mai 
Khan founded Jhang Sial, on the Gheuah, in 1462. He was four years 
afterwards summoned to Lahore, and granted the territory of Jhang 
in hereditary possession, paying revenue to the Mogal emperors. Both 
Mai Khan and his son Dowlat Khan were liberal and intelligent chiefs, 
and mneh improved the district. GhaziKhan, son of Dowlat Khan, built 
the fort of Choutra, and his cousin Khewa Khan the fort of Khewa, ton 
miles to the north of Jhang. 

Jalai Khan the fourth chief of Jhang, was murdered by his nephew 
Pahar Khan, wlw had founded Paharpur in TJchh. His ' gi'andsott 
Mm Khan avenged his death, capturing Paharpur, and putting to 

. • The Tirana, Gheb nud Sial tribes have a common origin. Itai Shankar had three sons, 
Saino, Tenu and Gheo. From the first have descended the Sials ; the Tiwanas from tho 
ascond, and tho Ghebas from Gbeo the youngest. 

t Vide ante. p. 12. 

{Tho story goes 'that Bliarmi, Kohli and Mabani ware playing together, when children, 
with a clay cow for a toy. Bbarmv personated the Irasbaodman, tho owner of the caw ; 
Hahani was the thief who stole it, while Kohli was the chief and sat in mock judgment on 
the offender. This boyish play was prophetic, and in later ycara the reigning house of 
Sial was from tho descendants of Kohli ; Bharmi’s sons were simple peasants, ami if news of 
a strayed buffalo was reciuired, something was generally to be heard about it in the Maiian’ 
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death all the descendants of TaJiar KJian wliom lie look prisoners. 
Kalvr Khm^ Jahmi Khan, QJiam Khtan, Sultan Malmud Khan, Zal KJian 
and Mahram Khan were the next successive chiefs. W alidad Khan the 
thirteenth chief was the most famous and most powerful. He disarmed 
the Eais of Mirak, Shorkot, Eot Kamalia^ and ICbewah, and assigned 
them service jagirs. He brought large tracts of waste land under cul- 
tivation, and by his strong and wise government cleared the ‘ ’ of 

robbers. The Lahore Government, to which he remained faithful, 
although he might, with safety, have thrown off its yoke, granted him> 
the fort and llaka of Chuniot, and he thus became possessed of 
the greater part of the country between the Ravi and the Chenab, as far 
North as Pindi Bhattian, also holding the country to the west of 
the Chenab and Jhelam, as far as Mankera. He died in 1747, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Inayat JJllah Khan, who had for minister his 
first cousin ShaJtadat Khan. In two years the cousins remained warm 
friends, hut at length quarreling, Shahadat Khan took up arms against 
Inayat, but was totally defeated and forced to fly to Kadarpnr across tlie 
riror. Not disheartened, he raised a fresh force and attacked his 
cousin, hut was again defeated and slain. Inayat Khan was shortly after 
this carried off prisoner to Syadpur by forty picked sowars belonging to 
bis kinsmen of that town, who had espoused the cause of Shahadat Khan, 
but after six months he was released. He was a brave and a successful 
General, and is said to have won SS battles. The most important of these 
were against the chiefs of Multan, who were encroaching > on the 
Jliang territory- and, the recovery of Chimiot from the Bhangi , Sirdars, 

Inayat Khan died in 1787, and the rule of his son SnUm Mahmud 
who was an imbecile, did not last long, for bis half brother Sahil Khan, 
sou of Inayat Mian by a concubine, who bad sworn allegiance to him 
pu the Koran, rose in arms, and imprisoned him in the fort of Ghoutia, 
where he was put to death. Sahib Khan was himself assassinated soon 
«fter, in the house of Amar Khan, where he had gone to celebrate bis 
marriage. The next Rais of Jhang, Kaiir Khan, son of Imail Khan 
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brought back the direct line which had gone out with Sahan Khm. Ho 
wes of a mild and peaceful disposition, and was much loved by hia tribe. 
After a rule of eleven years he abdicated in favour of hia son Mmacl 
Khan, who was the last of the Sial chiefs. The Sikhs had by this time 
become very powerful, and Karram Singh Duhi a Bharigi chief, had 
ooncpierod Ohuuiot. Uanjit Singh marched against this fort, which was 
heldbyJassa Singh, son of Karram Singh, and captured it. He then 
turned towards Jhang, bat Ahncii Khm agreed to pay 00,000 Us. yearly, 
and the Sikh chief accordingly returned to Lahore. This took place in 
the year 1803. Three years later, however, the Maharaja again iavaded 
Jhang, with a large army, and after some hard fighting took the fort j 
Ahmad Khan escaping to Multan. The district of Jhang was then 
farmed to Sirdar Fatah Singh, Kalianwala, for 60,000 Us. per annum. 
Not long after, Ahmad Khan returned with a Pathan force, given him 
by Muzaffar Khan Nawab of Multan, and recovered a great part of his 
old territories, Ranjit Singh acooptiDg. the former tribute of 60,000 Us. 
as he was too folly engaged with other expeditions to march against 
Jhang. 

After the Maharaja had unsuccessfully attacked Multan in 1810, 
he visited his chagrin on Ahmaii Khan, whom he suspected of favoring 
Muzaffar Khau, and having captured him at Serai Sidhu, took him 
to Lahore, while his son Inarjat Khan fled to Haidarabad in Sind. 
Ranjit Singh feared that Zaoyat Khan would excite the Sind Amirs 
against him, and promised Ahmad Khan his release from prison, if ha 
would recall his son and leave him at Lahore as security for his good 
behaviour. This was done, and K/<ofi received a jagir of 12,000 

Bs. at Mirowal in the Amritsar district. After Banjit Singh had taken 
Multan in 1818, he granted Imyat Khan a jagtr of 3,000 Es., and on 
the death of Ahmad Khan in 1820, tbo son succeeded to the jagir. This 
was in 1823 exchanged for one of thesame value at Serai Sidhu, in the 
Multan district, ahd in 1830, this Was againexchangedfora Ja^r at 
MuatanwaU, in Leia. In 183S, tnwjat Khan was killed near Bassulprw, 
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fio'litiflg on tfio sido of Diwan Sawnn Mai, against Raja Galal) Singh. 
His brother Ismail Khan wont to Lahore to endeavour to obtain the con- 
firmation of the jagir in his favour, but the Maharaja was paralytic, and 
Gulab Singh his enemy in the ascendant, and he only obtained a pen- 
sion of 100 Rs. a mouth. He remained at Lahore four years, till his 
pension was discontiuuedj and he then returned to Jhang, where he lived 
upon an allowance of Rs. 41 a month granted to the family by Sawaii 
Mai. This was raised, in 1848, to 60 Rs. 

In October, 1848, Major H. Edwardes wrote to Imail Khan, directing 
him to raise troops in belialf of Government, and to collect the revenue 
of the district. The poor chief, hoping the time was come when loyalty 
might retrieve his fortunes, raised a force, and, descending the river, 
attached and defeated a rebel chief, Atta Muhammad, at Nikolcarah, 
Afterwards, when Sirdar Sher Singh Attariwala had passed through 
Jhang and had left Deoraj in command of 1,000 men there, Ismil Khan 
attacked this detaohment several times, with varying results. His 
Jemadar Fir ICumal of Isa Shah, captured at the fort of Taruka 
another rebel chief named Kanh Das. Thus Ismail Khan, the roproscutn- 
live of a long and illustrious line of chiefs, stood out bravely on the 
mde of the Government. His influonoe, which was groat in the district, 
was. all used against the rebels, and his serviiws were especially valuable at 
a time when it was inexpedient to detach a force against the petty rebel 
leaders. After annexation Ismail Khan was made Risaldar of the 
Jhang mounted Police, but his services were, through inadvertence, over- 
looked, and it was not till 1856 that he received a pension of 600 Rs. 
for life. Three wells were also released to him and his male heirs in 
perpetuity. 

In 1857 the services of the chief were conspicuous. , He aided in raising 
a force of cavalry and served in person against the insurgents. For his 
loyalty he received a khillat of 500 Rs. and the title of Khan Buhadar, 
his yearly grant of 600 Ite. was raised to 1,000 Rs. with the addU 
Uon, of a jagit of 330 Rs, for life. In. 1860 his peusion was, at lus own 
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deaivc^ exchanged for a life jagir. He hag recovered many of his old 
Zemindari rights ia different villages, and although his estate is 
only held on a life tenure, yet the Government, on his death, will take 
care that this illustrious family does not sink into poverty; Kaiir 
Khan, the son of Ismail Khan, is an Honorary Police Officer in the Jhang 
district. 

Johan lOian, brother of Ahrmi Khan, and ancle of Ismail Khan, 
holds a jagir at Chnnd Burwana and Budhi Thatti worth 887 Es., an 
old grant of Eanjit Singh to his' father and confirmed for life by the 
British Government. 



COLONEL BADIUNATII SIRDAR BUIIADAR. 

Colonel BudrinaLh is one of the Sikh officers who, on the aunexiiLioii 
of tlio Paojab, transferred their services to the British Governtnenfc. 
His father was a native of Cashmir and emigrated to the Panjab at 
the beginning of the present century. In 1821, ’Badrinath entered the 
Mahai-aja’s army as a private soldier, and gradually rose through all the 
grades of the service till, in 1 835, he was made Colonel which rank he 
held till the second Sikh war. He saw plenty of fighting during these 
years and was in the campaigns of Swat, Peshawar, Hazara, Yusafzai, 
Bannu, Tii’ah and numerous actions. For long he served on the fron- 
tier j sis years in charge of the forts of Dera Ismail Khan and Tank. 
He was with Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa in 1833, when that chief, in the 
moat masterly manner, won Peshawar from the Bauakzais. In 18'14 he 
was stationed in Hazara under Diwan Moolraj Dilwalwaln, with the 
Katar Mnkhi Regiment and some Gurkhas. 

In 1840 he accompanied Major II. Laurence to Cashinir whore 
Shaikh Immamuddin Khnu was in revolt, and the next year wont with 
Lieutenant Edwardes to Banuu. 

He served throughout the siege of Multan with the Katar Mukhi, and 
after the close of the war retained his command, till, on the inti’od notion 
of thenew police, he took his discharge. Colonel Badrinath was known 
as a brave and able officer, and the force under him was always in good 
discipline. In 1837, the fort of Multan, the magazine and the treasury 
were intrusted to his corps, and the regiment also furnished detachments 
which fought against the mutineers and insurgents with gallantry and 
credit. 

In 1801, the Government in sanctioning his retirement granted 
him a life pension of 3,600 Rs., inclusive of the allowance attached to the 
order of British India, which he obtained iq; 1857 in recognition of his 
loyalty and gallantry. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Kharral tribe, of which the late fiarafraz Khan was the aoknow- 
leclged head, claims to be of Hajpufc descent, and traces its genealogy up 
to Baja Karara of the Lunar dynasty, a fiimous king of Hastinapnr, 
The Kharrala have theit chief settleraeuts in the swampy j angle.? of the 
Gogaira district. There arc many of them in Jhang, and they hold 
some forty villages in Lahore, chiefly about Shnikhopiifa, Through all 
historic limes the Kharrals have been a turbulani, savage ithd thieTish 
tribe, ever impatient of control and delighting in strife and plunder. 
More fanatic than other Mahamtniidan tribes they siibmittjsd with the 
greatest reluctance to lliiida rate, and it was as much Diwan Sawau 
Mai and the Sikhs conld do to restrain fhem, for whenever an organized 
force was sent against them they retired into the marshes and Ihi^ 
jungle where it was almost irapossible to follow them. Once they re- 
belled under British rvdc, during the disturbances of 185T, and the 
lesson taught them at that time will be snflicient lor this generalion 

ill leii«'{. 
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. Kami Khan is the first of the tribe whose identity is very clear. Ho 
founded Kot Kamalia, in the 16 th century, some forty miles to tho 
south of Jhaiig, where lived the Sials, whom the Kharrals claimed as 
kinsmen hut with whom they were always fighting. This claim of 
kinship was not liked by the Sials, and some of tho most bitter quarrels 
between tho tribes arose out of it. Once on a time, a Dehli prince, wlioso 
name is now forgotten, came to Knmalia, where Saadai Yar Khan was 
ruling, and was so much pleased with his handsome face niid gallant 
bearing that he thought to patch up tho disputes between the Kharrals 
and tho Sials by an alliance ; and proposed that Ghazi Khan the eighth 
chief of Jhang shonld betroth his daughter to Saadat Khan. The Jliang 
chief was irritated beyond measure, and hilled the unfottnnatc bearer of 
the proposal j while he was himself murdered some time later hy tho 
prince’s followers in retaliation. 

There was yet another betrothal which brought great troubles upon 
the Kharrals. One Mirza, belonging to tho Sahi branch of the tribe, 
fell desperately in love with his first cousin Sahiba, who was as fond 
of him though for long betrothed to a young man named Khanzad, and 
on the very night of the marriage, when all the friends wore assembled, 
her lover put her on his thoroughbred mare and galloped off to Dhan- 
abad. The clan mounted and pursued in hot haste ; and they caught 
the gallant before he reached home, and killed him though he fought 
hard for his life. Sahiba they carried home with them, and though her 
betrothed wished to spare her life, her parents strangled her. These 
murders were the cause of such hloody feuds between the clans 
that it at length was thought inauspicious to have daughters, and as 
soon as they were born they were strangled as Sahiba bad been. This 
custom of female infanticide was common among the Kharrals till Colonel 
Hamilton, Commissioner of Multan, persuaded them to discontinue it. 

Lai Khan the son and successor of Ghazi Khan of Jhang was not 
fonder of Saadat Yar Khan than his father had been. The Kamalia 
chief had called him the son of a dancing girl, and he gathered his Sials, 
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aud marched against Kamalia wbere he shot Saadat Khm up in the fort. 
“ Come out,’^ said Lai Khan, “ come out and see what entertainment 
the son of the dancing girl can give you.’^ But Baadat Khan was not to 
he tempted, and Lai Khanretarned to Jhang, having plundered the whole 
, of the Kharral country. 

Walidad Khan the thirteenth chief of Jliang was in favour in court. 
He took possession of Kamalia ; assigned the chief a service jagir, and 
held his conijuest during his whole rule. His successor Inayat Khan, 
was either more generous or more foolish, for he restored Kamalia to 
RuJiammad Yar Khan and Ahmad Yar Khan the sons of Saadat Khan. 
But in the next generation it was again lost. Sirdar Katnar Singh 
Nalckai conquered it, and on his death, it fell into the hands of Sirdar 
Ram Singh, head ot the rival Nakkai house, whose father Nar Singh had 
been killed in a fight with the Kharrals, 

GMam Muiammd Khan ean scarcely be said to have bad any power 
whatever^ and his sou Saadat Tar Khan the Second was not much more 
fortunate. Bor a short time he recovered his patrimony, for when in 
1798, ShahZaman invaded the Panjab, and the Sikhs took to flight in all 
directions, Muzafifar Khan governor of Multan tlunking the opportunity 
not to be lost, marched to Kamalia, and drove out the Sikhs after a 
severe fight. Saadat Yar Khan waa reinstated, but he did not hold his 
own very long for in 1803 he was compelled, after a fruitless struggle, to 
submit to Ranjit Singh who annexed Kamalia to Lahore. Saadat Tar 
Khan fled to the protection of Nawah Muzaffar Khan of Multan. Hanjit 
Singh, however, recalled him, and gave him proprietary rights over forty 
villages, in which he was succeeded by his son Musaffar Khan. In 1810, 
the Maharaja gave him the village of Muhammad Shah which he held 
through Sawan MaVs administration. 

Muzaffar Khan was succeeded by his brother Muhammad Sarfari/z 
Khan, Avho was an able man and a brave soldier. He held the family 
iapirs throughout the reign of Kanjit Singh, hut Kaja Hira Singh reduced 
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them 300 Rs. This chief rondarod esoolleiit service at various 
times to the British G-ovcmment. I« 1831 he gave ready naaistanceto 
Lieutenant Burnes’ embaaayj when proceeding up the Ravi to Lahore. 

In the second Sihh war of 1 848-4D, he remained faithful to Govern- 

mont. Acting on the orders of the Resident, he raised his clan and 
attacked the Sikhs, whom, it must bo confessed, ha had good private 
reasons for hating. He captured from the rebels the fort of Talambn, 
and garrisojied it with his own men, and at the close of the war he was 
rewarded with a; life pension of 600 Es. a year. An assignment of 
275 Rbi. a year from the tqwn dnes of Kamalia was also allowed him. 
In September 1857, when a Urge portion of his tribe, under Ahmad 
Khan, rebelled,, Sarfwtaz. "EJim. remained loyal. If was he who first gave to 
Captain Elphinstone information of the intended insurrection, coming to 
his house at night, half an hour after the Kharral chiefs had fled, and 
thus enabling that officer to obtain assistance from Lahore. He was 
afterwards moat useful in procuring information of the movements of the 
rebels and after their dispersion in recovering the plunder. For thesQ 
services, he received the title of Klmn Buhadar ; a khillat of 500 Rs^ 
and a jagir of 685 Rs. for life. 

Sarfa/fae Khan died in October 1863, and his jagirs and pensions, 
amounting 1,775 Rs,, lapsed to Government, with the exception of eleven 
wells worth 157 Rs. released in perpetuity. He left one son Muhmmad 
Amir AU Khm, who is now about seventeen years of age. 



TJTTAM SINGH NAKKAI. 

CsOiWDTO. MiTTA« 

Beva Siugli' Kamar Singh. 'WazirStogli, Chanda Singh. Mnkoii Singh. Malka^Singk. 

r I 

Mihr Singh. Mohr Singh. 

Jaimal Singh. Dhara Singh, Batal Singh. Eira^Bingh. 

Uttim Singh, Slier Singh, Chama Singh, 

B. 184:8. n. ISSS. B, 1646. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Nakka country, between Lahore and Gogaira, has given its 
to two families, that of Sirdar Khan Singh of Bahrwal and that of 
BAara Singh of Gogairo:. Between the families there was no relationship, 
but they were near neighbonrs and were engaged in perpetual quar- 
rels. 

Kamar Singh, son of Chowdhri MUla, was a bold and suecessM chief, 
and took possession of Kot Kamalia, Sy adwala and the surrounding country. 
He generally contrived to hold his own against Sirdar Ban Singh of 
Bahrwal, hut shortly before his death, in 1780, Syadwala fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Wazir Singh, who succeeded his brother, recovered 
the town from Bhagwan Singh, son of Ban Singh, and the fighting 
between the rival chiefs went on as fiercely and with as little result as ever. 
To strengthen himself Bhagwan Singh married his sister to the infant 
son of Mahan Singh Sukarchakia, hut this alliance did him little good, as 
in 1783, Sirdar Jai Singh Eauheya, who was angry with Mahan Singh 
for sacking Jammu and deceiving Hakikat Singh Eanheya, marched into 
the Nakka country, and seized the territory of both Warn Singh and 
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Bhagvvan Singh with the greatest impartiality. The chiefs had however 
their revenge, for two years later they joined the Sukarchahias and Raiu- 
gluiriaa in the attack on the Kanheyas, when the power of that great 
confederacy was broken and Sirdar Gurhaksh Singh slain. 

Sirdar Wazir Singh was murdered in 1790 by Dal Singh, son of 
Hira Singh of Bahrwal, hnt his death was avenged on the assassin hy 
a -devoted servant, who slaw Dal Singh in his own house and surrounded 
by his famil y and clan. Mihr Singh succeeded to the estate and held it 
till 1804, when his brother Mohr Singh excited the indignation of 
Ranjit Singh by secretly betrothing his daughter to Ishar Singh, the 
Teputed son of Rani Mehtab Kour. Ranjit Singh knew that he was not 
the father of the child,, but Mohr Singh's presumption gave him a good 
excuse for seizing all the estates of the family. This he did, only leaving 
a jagir worth 4,000 Rs. 

Sirdar Mihr Singh died in IS43. His son Mam Singh sucooeded 
him, and daring the Firospur campaign rendered himself conspicuous hy 
raising a band of horsemen, and plundering the country in every direction., 
For this conduct, on the return of peace, his jagirs wore confiscated by the 
Darbar. In 1848 he joined Baja Sher Singh, with his sowars, at 
Multan. Ho soon, however, returned to his home, but was induced by 
Ahmad Khan, the celebrated leader of the Kharral tribe, to fortify 
Satgharahj and make a stand against the British. Dhara consented, 
but his treacherous friend betrayed him to the Government and brought 
a force against him, which defeated him with considerable loss. He 
then fled to the Sikh army, and fought in the battles ofBamnagar 
and jQ-ujrat. Some time after annexation the Board of Administration, 
finding him in great poverty, procured for him , a pension of 300 Rs. 

During the disturbances of 1857, Dhara Sir^h had an opportunity of 
avenging himself upon his old enemy, Ahmad Khan. This chief, who had 
'great influence with the Khavrals and who had headed' many successful 
insurrections 'in' bis day, thought the mutiny of 1657 an opportunity for 
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disturbance and plunder which it would he criminal to miss, so he called 
the tribe to arms and invited Ultam Singh to join him. But the 
Sirdar thought of his ruined homestead and his plundered harvest, and 
gave information to the Q-overnment of Ahmad Khan’s intentions. He 
joined the force under Major Marsden and marched against the rebels. 
He was present in several engagements and claims to have shot Ahmad 
Khan with his own hand. ‘When the outbreak was crushed he gave 
important information which insured the conviction of many of the rebels. 
WhetherU Tiara Singh was influenced by loyalty or by revenge his services 
were equally valuable, and he received as a reward for them an addi- 
tional grant of 300 Es. per annum, with 2 villages Gasgorian and Mihr 
Singhwala, worth 200 Es. which had belonged to his old jagir, in 
perpetuity. 

Lhara Singh died in 1860, leaving two sons Warn Siitgh and 
Sher Singh. 
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Auin Am 'Kmst. 

Mir Ahmad Khan. 

! 

Dadu Khan. Mir Khan. 

Shor Khan. Aiam Shet Khan. 


Khnn Muhammad Khan. Khan Beg Khan. 


Chirigh 

Khan. 

L_ 

Ahma 

-Kh 

^ Yar Khudi Yar 

an. ’ Khan. 

Fatah Khan. 
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Fatah 

Khan. 

1 

Alim Sher 

Khan. 

1 1 

Ghulnm Crhnlam 



Haasan 

Khan. 

1 

Ali 

Khan. 

Fatah Alim 

Sher Sher ' 

Sher 

B&hadai* 

Ahmad Saltan 
Khan. Khan. 

Mir Baz Khan. Sher Khan. 

Khan. . Khan. 

Khan. 



Kadir Baksh Khan. Alim Khan. SaMli Khan. Jahan Khan. ’ Fatah Khan. 
Sher Muhammad Khan. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Prom a common ancestor have descended three remarkable tribes, 
the Sials of Jhang, the G-hebas of Find! Gheb and the Tiwanas of 
MItha Tiwana in Shahpur. The Ghebas know bat little of their past 
history, but they are claimed as kin by both Sials and Tiwanas who 
till lately were agreed as to their respective descent from Gheo, Tenn 
or Teo and Seo, the three sons of Eai Shankar a Bajpat of Dharanagar, 
the ancestor of the Ghebas being Gheo, of the Tiwanas Teo, and of 
the Sials Seo. The bards of the Tiwana tribe have lately been 
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ynnlfing further enqiiirioB and have now a cUfforont story wliicli will be 
more easily undaistood by an extract from the genealogy. 


Kamadeoi 


I 

Knrnm Clinnd. 
Tiwnnn, 

fourtli in descent from 
Knram Cliand. 


Mttilu, 

sixth in descent 0;om Tinmna, 

J 


1 

Titn. 


* Wiittnj , 

from whom hove deseendoO;' 
the Daudputrae of 
linbnwMpnr.. 


Mai, 

from whom hnvo dosoonded 
tho Tiwauus. 


1 . 


Bijdoo. 

Uni Slmuknr, 
third in descent from 
Bijdco. 3?rom Eni 
Shnniiar have 
descended 
the Sials. 


Lniiiii, 

from whom have descondod 
the Hindu Tiwnnns 
Of Pattiftla. 


Manihli, 

from whom hnvo descondod 
ilio Ghohas. 


"Whether tho amended genealogy is more truthful than before it 
is impossible to say. It cortmnly seems more probable than tho 
regular descent from the three sons of llai Shankar. If the Tiwanaa 
did not come to the Paniah "With the Sials, their emigration was no 
lopg time after, and must have been before tho close of the fifteenth 
century. They soon embraced Muliammadanism and settled at 


Jahangir on the Indus where they remained till the time of ifir AU Ekan, 
who by the advice of his spiritual guide, Pakir Sultan Haji, moved east- 
ward with his tribe and many of the Shaikhs, Shahlolis^ Mundials and 
others, He arrived at the country then called Dauda, and founded tho 


. * Horo will be eaid m the hietoiy of Bohawi^pur regarding tho alleged Bindn' origin of 
ihe Baudputmi). The; themselreB tieoe hack to Abbas the nncle of the prophet Mohammad, 
and uake Sand' Ebon, their adcoetor, the great grandson of Chin! Khan Amir of Sind, 
while, in tiatH, ho was a weaver of Shiknrpnr, neither related to the Amir or the Prophet 
^nd only reiparkable ae a encceesfal freebooter, Almost every Muhammadan family 
eoneiders it a point of honour to trace its genealogy up to Abbas or Aend or some near 
relative of the Prophet, and'mony only stop at Hoeh or Adam, 
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village of OukHi Monla, in tLe Skalipur district. His Bon Mir Ahmad 
Khm, about tbe year 1680, built Mitba Tiwana, seven milep east o£ 
Ouklili, where he had found sweet water, &om which the town was named. 
{mitha ; sweet) . This chief was engaged in constant hostilities with the 
Awans his neighbours to the north, and at Hadali, five miles from Mitha 
Tiwana, defeated them with great slaughter. Dad'a Khan and Sher Khan, 
the third and fourth Maliks, improved and enlarged Mitha Tiwana, which 
soon became a flourishing town, and many settlers from other parts of 
the country took up their residence in it ; Awans from Jhelam ; Kurars 
from Mankera ; Chahals from the neighbourkood of Lahore, and Nuns 
from the upper Chenab. 

8her Khan became Malik in an irregular way. Discontented with the 
severe rule of his father, he rebelled with his brother AUm 8her Khan, 
and assassinating their uncle Mir Khan, killed their father in a skirmish 
outside the walls of the fort. The two brothers seem to have lived toge- 
ther without fighting between "themselves, a circumstance remarkable 
enough among the Tiwanas, and they considerably enlarged their territoiy 
at the expense of the Awans, seizing Wurcha and other territory at the 
foot of the hills. It is related that SAer ffte, thinking Awan 
shooting the finest sport in the world, would frequently go alone to the 
mountains with his gun, and after shooting two or three Awans, as other 
less ambitious men shoot partridges, would return to breakfast. S7i& 
Khan now thought himself strong enough to refuse the tribute the Tiwa- 
nas had hitherto paid to the governors of Derah Ismail Khan. His 
brother accordingly attacked the feoops which had been sent to collect it 
on their return march, and taking them by surprissj routed them with 
the loss of their leader. About the year 1745 Sher Khan founded Nurpnr 
Tiwana, which soon became a large and thriving village. Some years 
later he contrived to quarrel with Inayat Khan the fighting chief of 
Jhang Sial. The latter had won Mari, on the right bank of the Jhelam, 
from the Nawab of Multan, and' had placed it in charge of 81m Khan 
who was to receive a certain sum for its management. This was not paid 
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with any regularity, and S/icrK/mi thinking to exact it by force, nssomblod 
his clan and driving the Sials out of Khai laid siege to, Kot Langar IChnn. 
Inaynt Khau marohod to relievo it, and defeated the Tiwanas in a battle 
before the walls. 8her Khan died in 1767, leaving two sons Kkm 
liammaA Klian^ and Khan Beg Khan, His brother Alam Sher Khan had 
fallen some time before in an expedition against the Punohars. The first 
occupation of Khan Mohammad the new chief was the suppression of a 
revolt of the Hasnal and Maatial tribes who inhabited Butala,* Hadali 
and Hamokah. In this he was successful, and he then want to Jhang 
to visit his kinsman, leaving MithaTiwaiia in charge of his brother. On 
his return he found the gates closed against him and his brother the 
acknowledged chief. He then retired, to NurpurTiwann, where he raised 
troops and marched against Khan Beg Khan, who was dofeatod and 
thrown into prison. He was howovor soon released, promising obedi- 
ence for tlie flituro. lUian Muhammad was engaged in constant hosti- 
lities with his nelglibonrs. Nurpur was attnolcod by the Nawab of 
Mankera, and only relieved after a siege of more than a month. With 
Lai Khan, tho chief of Khushab, some fifteen miles from Mitha Tiwaua, 
on the Jhelam, MuhammodhsA. always been friends, till Jaffir 
Khan, the son and heir of Lai Khau, suspecting tho Tiwana chief's 
iutentions were not quite honest, plotted against him while visiting 
Hhushab. Khm Muhammad escaped to his own.towii aud prepared for 
fight. Lai Khan, with his younger son Hakim Khan and his wife 
J^urphari, came to assure Ehan Muhammad of their innocence, but ho 
arrested them aud marching to Khushab opened fire upon the town, 
^ing his hapless prisoners to the guns to divert the fire of the enemy. 
JaflSr Khan called Mahan Singh Sukarohakia, an -old friend of Khan 
Muhammad, to his aid. • The Sikh came with a considerable force and 
compelled the -Tivyana chief to retire. Khan Muhammad, . however, had 
his revenge and like- a bloodthirsty savage as he was killed in cold 

Called Batata from the numbwofidolsCbtityfoantlfflion digging tUo foandatioas of 
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blood his wretched prisoners who had neither done nor wished him evil. 
Towards the end of his rule, his brother Khan Beg Khan again tooh np 
arms against him, being aided by Bajjab Khan, a Sial chief of Ghar 
Maharaja, Batah Khan of Sahiwal and JafSr Khan of Khushab. For 
some time Eltan Muhammad defended himself, but his enemies were too 
powerful and in 1803 he applied to Eanjit Singh for succour. That 
Sirdar was by no means secure himself, but on the promise of a subsidy 
of one lakh of rupees he consented to trap Khan Beg Khan. It was 
arranged between the confederates that when Baujit Singh marched 
into the country, Khan Muhammad should take to flight, seeing which, 
Khan Beg Khan would probably come to pay his respects, believing the 
Lahore chief his friend. All happened auspiciously : Khan Beg Khan 
was caught by Eanjit Singh, aud made over to his brother by whom he 
was put to death. Banjit Singh took his blood money, and with some 
small tribute from the Muhammadan Maliks of the neighbourhood 
returned to Lahore in 1804. Khan Muhammad Khan had outwitted 
his brother, but his second son Ahmad Yar Khan now rebelled against 
him, and having won over most of the tribe to bis side, induced his 
father to make a virtue of necessity and yield the chiefship to him. He 
had no easy life aud was always flghtiug with the chiefs of Mankera, 
Khushah, and Sahiwal, with varying success. 

In 1817 Maharaja Banjit Singh sent a force, under Misr Diwan 
Chand, against the Tiwana chief at Nurpur. After a short resistance 
the fort was taken, and Ahmad Tar Khan fled to Jhandhawala or Jan- 
diala in the Mankera territory. When the Sikh army had retired, 
leaving a garrison under Jawant Singh Mokalin Nurpur, Ahmad Tar 
Khan returned and regained possession of the country ; but he was a 
second time compelled to fly to Jandiala, from which he was, driven, by 
the Mankera Nawah who threw his sons into prison. He now sub- 
mitted to the Maharaja, who granted him the Ilaka of Jhawarian, worth 
10,000 Ks, in jagir, subject to the service of 60 horsemen. In 1821, 
Eanjit Singh marched against Hafiz Ahmad Khan, Nawab of Mankera, 
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and the Tiwana Malik gladly joined the expedition aa lie had an old 
Boore to wipe out with the Nawab. Muhammad Khan, the predecessor 
of Hafiz Ahmad, had surrounded Mankern with a cordon of twelve forts, 
Haidarabad, Moajghar, Fatabpur, Pipal, Darya Khan, Khanpur, Jhan- 
dawala, Kalor, Dulehwala, Ehakkar, Dinganah and Cboubara; while to 
make the central fortress inaccessible he had permitted no wells to be 
sunk within the cordon. But for all this the besieging army, with the 
invincible Ranjit Singh commanding in person, moved on, digging 
wells as it advanced, invested the fort and after a siege of 25 days, the 
Kawab capitulated, being allowed to retain the government of Derab 
Ismail Khan. The assistance rendered by the Tiwanas during this 
campaign, was very great^ andthe Maharaja was so much struck with 
their handsome and manly appearance, their hold riding and their gal- 
lant fighting, that he insisted upon a troop of Tiwana horse returning with 
him to Lahore. Of this troop of 60 horsemen Kadk BaJtsh was the com- 
mander. Ho served at Multan some years, and in many campaigns, with 
distinction. In 1837 his cousin Fatah Khan shared with him the command 
of the sowars. Klmcla Tat Khan found himself a person of very small 
importance at Lahore, where no one of the Sikh nobles cared a straw for his 
long genealogy or for bis hereditary claim to rule over the Shahpur jungles. 
He was appointed on 1,000 Rs, a year, * chabuk sowar’ or rough rider to the 
Maharaja, whose hunting expeditions he superintended until his death in 
1837. Fatah Khan, sou of Khwda Tar Khan, had been, during these years, 
in the service of Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa to whom the Mitha Tiwana 
country wmi given in jagir, in 1819, Jawant Singh Mokal having held 
it two years. He proved himself as impetuous and overbearing as bik 
master, and quarreled and ' fought' with Sirdars Fatah Singh Man and 
Amir- Singh Sinclhanwalia who successively held the adjacent district of 
Panikotah. Till the death of Hari Singh in 1887, Fatah Khan held a 
command under him in his native country, and any jagir or estates he 
may have received were given by the Sirdar and not by the 
Lahore. Grovernment, In 1837 he came to Lahore, where Raja Dhyan 
Singhi heard of bis coUrago and nnscrupulousness, thought 
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that he would make a useful employe and took him into favour ; and, 
in 1838, procured for him the appointment of manager of the Mitha 
Tiwaua country, with control of such of the salt mines, like Wurcha 
and Choha, as lay to the south of the range and close to the 
plain country. With him was associated Pras Ram a Khatri, but their 
joint administration was not very successful and in 1840 Faiah Khan was 
20,000 Rs. in arrears, and Prince Nao STihal Singh, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to humble an adherent , of Raja Dhyan Singh, placed him in arrest 
in the house of Mier Lai Singh Toshakhania until the arrears were paid 
off. On the death of Nao Nihal Singh the Raja regained his power 
and Fatah Khan's fortunes • rose with those of his patron. He was sent 
os Manager of the Kachhi country and Sahib Khan, Alarm Khait and other 
of his relations were made Kardars of Mianwali, Shaikhowal and.Nurpur 
Tivvana. Soon after the accession of Sher. Singh, Fatah Khan was sent 
on duty across the Indus. The country of Tank hadbeenruled for many 
years by a Kattekhel family, the last of whom Allahdad Khan had been 
ousted by the Sikhs. The country, however, brought little profit to its 
conquerors. Allahdad Khan, indolent rvheu in power but active enough 
in opposition, ravaged the country, cut off Sikh convoys and foraging 
parties, and the revenue had fallen to next to nothing. In this state 
of things Raja Dhyan Singh proposed Fatah Khan as the only man who 
could restore order, and he was accordingly sent with a strong force and 
full powers. His mission was entirely successful. He proposed- to 
reinstate Allahdad Khan as governor of Tank, but the chief died before it 
was possible to carry out the design. Then Fatah Khan proceeded to 
Marwat, the country to the North of Tank, to collect the government 
revenue, without fighting if possible but any how to collect it. The 
first thing that be did was to build a fort at Lakki, on the Gumbelah 
river, in the heart of the Marwat country. This was not opposed by 
the chiefs, for he had promised to reduce the revenue demand to one 
sixth of the produce,- and had thus won their support, but no sooner 
was the fort completed then Fatah Khan begged for loans, in addition 
to the revenue charge, which Joans could not be refused and which 
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Diwan Doulat Rai, his successor, maclo a perpetual poll tax odious to 
the last degree to the people. This accomplished, Fatah Khan returned 
in triumph to Lahore, talcing with him Shah Niwaz Klian the young 
son of Allahdad Khan Kattokhel, who was well received at court. The 
■fortunes of the Malik now seemed made, when, in one day, his friend 
and patron Raja Dhyan Singh and Maharaja Slier Singh fell by the 
hands of the Sindhanwalias. Fatah Khan was with the Raja -just before 
his murder ; but as the assassins and their victim passed into the Lahore 
fort, he fell behind and allowed himself to be shut out. No man was 
more versed in intrigue than he ; he saw a catastrophe was impending, 
and had no such love for the Baja as to desire to share his fate.^ Baja 
Hira Singh, the son of the murdered minister, openly accused Fatah Khan 
of being in the conspiracy, and put a price on his head. There was no 
reason to believe the charge true for hy the Baja’s death Fatah Khan 
could gain nothing and might lose all. He escaped in disguise from 
Lahore and fled to his native Tiwana, whither ho was followed by a force 
sent to arrest him. Bub the Malik fled across tho Indus to Bannii and 
took refuge with Swahn Khan, who was otTerod 3,000 Bs, to give up his 
guest, but this tho Waziri chief was too honourable to do. Kadir BaksR, 
who would have been imprisoned had the Sikhs succeeded in capturing 
him, took refuge with his old master Sawau Mai at Multan. When 
the Lahore troops had retired, Fatah Khan re-crossed the Indus 
and called the Muhammadan -tribes to arms. He was now well 
known along the Indus, and he soon had a large following at his back. 
He ravaged the country with fire and sword and defeated several bodies of 
irregular troops sent against him. When, however, a regular force 
under Sirdar Mangal ■ Singh Siranwali marched against him he again 
escaped across the Indus, while Mitha Tiwana was sacked by the 
Sikhs. When at length Raja Hira Singh and Pandit Jalla fell from power 
Fattah Khan hurried to Lahore where he knew that he should be well 
teceived by Sirdar Jowahir Singh the new minister, whose battles he 
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had fought' in fighting against the late administration.- He was not 
disappointed. Jowabir Biugb gave him valuable presents and made him 
governor of the Mitha Tiwana country, of portions of Jhelam and Rawal- 
pindi and of the whole province of Derah Ismail Khan and Bannu, super- 
seding Diwan Doulat Rai, son of Lahti Mai the governor first appointed 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh when he resumed the country from Nawab 
Sher Muhammad Khan. * But Jowabir Singh had not given FataJt 
Khan this power and position for nothing. The minister had a danger- 
ous rival in the person of Prince Peshora Singh, reputed son of Ranjit 
Singh, to whom the Sikhs now generally looked as the best man to seat 
on the throne. The Prince had, with the help of the Muhammadan 
tribes in the neighbourhood, gained possession of the fort of Attock, and 
Faiah Khan Tiwana and Sirdar Chattar Singh Attariwala, men upon 
whom the Minister knew he could rely, were directed to proceed against 
him. With some 8000 men they invested the fort, but the feeling in 
favour of the Prince was so strong that they would have been uuable to 
reduce it by force. Stratagem was accordingly resorted to, and on 
solemn promises of safety the Prince surrendered the fort to Fatah Khan 
and Chattar Singh. Having secured their victim the two chiefs began 
their march to Lahore, and in two days reached Hassan Abdalsome 30 
milaa from Attook. At this place a letter from Lahore was received in 
which was written tliat it was unsafe in the present temper of the Sikhs 
to bring Peshora Singh to the capital and that he must be detained -in the 
North country. The order was well understood. That very night Fatah 
KJian and his confederate entered the Prince’s tent, with a guard ; seized 
him, placed him in irons, and leaving the camp standing, marched back 
to Attock with all speed, accompanied by a few hundred horse, and carry- 
ing the Prince with them. As he drew near the gloomy walls of the 
fortress he saw his certain doom and hogged for his sword and shield 
that he might die fighting like a man. But there was no mercy in 
the heart of Khan. The unfortunate Priuoe was hurried into the 

.. # Commonly known BS BhaU Niwas Rhan. 
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tort and placed in tlie lower oliatnber of a tower past whicli rvished 
llie black, swift Indus. When niglit came he waa strangled and his 
body thrown into the river. Through all the evil history of the Panjab 
there is recorded no 'murder move cruel than this. Peshora Singh was a 
fine, high spirited and gallant youth, beloved by the troops and the people, 
and only hated by those who feared his rivalry. But the murder did 
'not ' go unavenged. The weakminded, slavish Ghattar Singh died in exile, 
'many hundred inilea from his native land. Jowahir Singh the instigator of 
'the deed was killed by the enraged soldiery shortly afterwards, while upon 
'Malik FaM Khwa, came the troubles related here. After the murder ho 
crossed the Indus at Kalahagh and took possession of his new province 
of Berah Ismail ifhan. The governor Doulat Rai retired, not pre- 
pared to resist at this time, and the Malik then determined to get rid of 
some of his Tank enemies and thus render his own power the more socuro. 
“The three chief jagirdara in Tank wore the famous Payinda Khatl, Ashik 
Muhammad Khan and Haiyat Ullah Khan. These three chiefs were 
enticed to Dorah Ismail Khan, and Payinda Khan visited tho Darhar 
of the Malik to talk over his affairs and arrange them satisfactorily. 
Tho oonvorsation grew somewhat excited, and at length Falah 
Sliari insulted the Afghan to his face. Payinda Khan saw his 
iiauger and sat still, hut his young son, Siknndar Khan^, unable 
■to control himself, drew his sword and out down the Malik’s 
jamadar Partaja, who was standing by him. Fatak '^Ehan was 
ready for this. In a moment tho room was full of armed men. 
Payinda Khan, his son [^and most of his retainers were out to pieces. 
Then the Malik attacked the house of Hyat Ullah Khan where Ashik 
'Muhammiad Khan and Nasir Ullah Khan hod taken refuge j stormed 
and put the inmates Ix) death. Hyat Ullah Khan himself escaped 
to the house of Nawah Sher Muhammad, who purchased safety for 
himself and the fugitives for 40,000 Rs. The indignation at this atrocity 
was grent'on the frontier and even the authorities' at Lahore were compelled 
to appear shocked. Fatah Khan bribed high for immunity, Efy's Lai 
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Singli, the Maliarani, ajicl Mangela the slave girl all took his money and 
promised him protection. ; hut popular feeling was too strong against himj 
and Diwan Doulat Rai was again nominated governor of Derah Ismail 
Khan. The Malik determined on resistance, and when Doulat Rai arrived 
at Bhakkar, opposite Derah Ismail Khan on the left bank of the Indus, 
he crossed the river to attack him. The Diwan however had regular 
troops with him, and Fatah Khan was corapolled to retire to Derah. 
Doulat Rai followed and marched upon the town, outside which the Malik 
met him with some 3,000 men. But these troops were undisciplined and 
did not earc to wait the assault of the Diwan’s Multanis whose prowess 
was well known, nud they dispersed without fighting. Fatah Khan, 
deserted by his adherents, was compelled to retreat to the fort of Akalghar 
which he had left in charge of his son Fatah Shef Khan. There he 
murdered all his prisoners, and the same night crossing the Indus retired 
to Mifcha Tiwaua to wait for bettor days. The country was at this time 
in confusion after the Satlcj campaign, and the English, to whom thd 
Malik had offered his services during the war, were at Lahore. Raja Lai 
Singh was no friend of Falah Khan and would have confiscated all his 
jagirs but for the intercession of Sirdar Sultan Muhammad Khan. In the 
hot weather of 1810, the Malik was sent to Kashmir, as he was an 
intimate friend of Shaikh Iraam-uddin Khan the rebel governor, and 
it was thought that he might influence him favourably as he could 
gain nothing by playing the Government false. He went with Lieute- 
nant Edwardes as far as Jammu, from -thence to Kashmir with Pqran 
Chand, and having performed his mission with ability and success re- 
turned to Jammu. He afterwards accompanied Major H. Lawrence to 
Kashmir. 

On the return of Fatah Khan to Lahore he was called upon to explain 
the accounts of his late Government ae Diwan Dinanath had brought 
him in a defaulter to the amount of seven lakhs of rupees. This Fatah 
Khan asserted was covered by the espenses of fi.ve thousand horse and 
foot engaged by orders of Sirdar Jowabif Singh, but the written orders 
which he produced as those of the Sirdar were without date, no particulju: 
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servico was spccifiwl ivov any deiail aa to tUo nninbcv ol' men. After a 
loiiff dispute and full allowance for those pvosuraod levies having hoou 
granted, the demand against the Malik was reduced to four laklis of 
riipcos. Falalb Khan complained, and his son complains to this day, of 
tho harshness of this demand, but in reality ilic Malik was treated 
with exceptional leniency ; every rupee of the four lakhs was due, as 
the accounts still in Eaja Dlnanath’s office show, and this was at the 
time admitted by liiraaoU and the admission signed and sealed with his 
own hand. Fatah Khan could have paid the four lakhs without tlie 
slightest ineonvemenoe. He had not been a manager under tlie tyran- 
nical Hari Singh, or irresponsible governor of the Derajat, for nothing; 
but he pretended that he could not pay and ho was placed in rcsb’aint in the 
house of Khan Singh Man, with the approbation of Major H. Lawronoo. 
For three and a half months he was thus kept under arrest ; and then, as 
ho resolutely assoitcd liia inability to pay, ho was removed to tho fort of 
Q ovindgliar, Directly the order for his impriaoument was issued ho offered 
to pay two lakhs of rupcos in eight days. Tho Durbar allowed him 
twenty days in addition to this, but wlioii tho time had elapsed Falah 
Ji7i(i»had changed his mind. He knew that a temporary imprisonment 
was all ho had to fear, and he preferred this to paying what was due 
from him. Hut he had not dono with his promises, His son Fatah 
S7ie)' Khan was Imprisoned with him, and after two mouths he petitioned 
that the young man might be released in order to raise the money. This 
was permitted ; Fatah Slier Khan was liberated and declared in Darbar 
■that Maharaja Gulab Singh would be answerable for one lakh, and that 
the rest should be paid on his father’s release. After -some delay 21,000 
Es. were paid into the Derah Ismail Khau treasury ; and the Multan 
rebellion breaking out. Lieutenant Edwardes, thinking the Malik would 
he of use oa the frontier, obtained his release, and in Juno 1848, when 
the state of the country made it advisable to recall Lieutenant Taylor 
Jrom Bannu, Fatah Khan was seat as governor of that province with 
Marwat, Isakhel,Kaohhi, and Mianwali, He would rather have fought 
•Mulraj in the open field, but .he was ready to work any where, and at 
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the beginning of July took over charge from Lieutenant Taylor. The 
Sikh force of Bannu was thoroughly disaffected and the appointment of 
Tatah Khan increased its dissatisfaction. Early in August the troops 
broke into open mutiny, but the vigour of Fatah Khan suppressed it for 
the time. There were at this time in Bannu, four regiments of infantry, 
500 cavalry and four heavy guns with a troop of horse artillery. The 
only European with them was Colonel John Holmes, an old servant of the 
Lahore State, and chief among the Sikhs M*as Sirdar Bam Singh Chhapa^ 
wala. When the news of Baja Sher Singh’s rebellion at Multan reached 
Bannu, about the 26th September, the Sikhs rose in mutiny. They 
murdered Colonel Holmes, seized four light guns which had been with- 
drawn from the bastions for the purpose of being sent to Multan, and 
besieged Fatah Khan in the inner fort of Dalipghar. He called the Mu- 
hammadan tribes to arms, and many answered to tlie call, but the Malik 
had even in Bannu as many enemies as friends. First came to bis aid 
Muhammad Khan Isakhel whom the Malik had once reinstated in his 
chiefship : then Dilasah Khan, whose name was a terror to the Sikhs, 
and who had beaten from his mud fort Tara Chand and the bravest of 
the Sikh Sirdars. With these came Jaffir Khan of Tappi, Bazid Khan 
Shorani, Sher Khan and Muhammad Azaz Khan Isakhel. But the Sikhs 
found allies also : Mir Alim Khan of Mudan the intimate friend of Bam 
Singh Ghhapawala, Musa Khan of Sikandarkhel, and on their side too 
were numbers, discipline and guns. But the gallant borderers at first 
got the best of the fight, and took possession of the town of Dalipghar, 
while the Sikhs had to stand on the defensive. But this was a temporary 
advantage, and the Sikhs attacked the Muhammadans in force, drove 
them out of the town with great loss and closely invested the fort. The 
Malik might have held the fort for ever against the besiegers had there 
been a supply of water ; but the well was then being sunk, and the 
defenders were soon reduced to the last extremity. They dug night and 
day, but they could reach no water and at last were compelled to surrender, 
Fatah Kkan^ to whom the Sikhs would never have given quarter even 
had he deigned to ask for it, was shot down at the gateway of the foi-f, 
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aud Muliammad Allin Kliau and Shou Ithaii laaldiol and Lai Baa Ivliau 
of Baaar were carried away aa jjriaouors and did not reoovor tUeir liberty 
till after the final defeat of the Sikh army at Q-ujrat., 

The more the oharaoter of Malik Fatah Khan is rcgnrdcd, the 
less will he appear worthy of our admiration. He was brave indeed, 
hut what ia courage uulaaa allied with generosity and honour ? What 
was tgiat courage worth which could murder in cold blood prince Peshora 
Singh; which could lure to thoir destruction the gallaut Payinda Khan, 
aud the chiefs of Banuu ? It was only in times when, might was right, 
aud honesty was professed by none, that such men as Fatah Khan could 
become distingniahed, Proud, treacherous and oruel, iusolent to ec^uals, 
tyranuiojil to inferiors, and a ready tool for the commission of any 
crime which a superior might assign to him, there is no virtue which 
oan be claimsd for him save a spurious liberality, which was generally 
indulged not at his own expeuae, but at that of tile state. He died 
defending the fort entrusted to him, but this honourable ond to a life 
of violence and blood should not induce men to forgot or to oxtonuato 
his many crimes. 

On the, annexation of the Panjab it waa not easy to discover the 
real posiiien. of the, fatnily with regard, to estates and allowanoes. At 
the death of Khudayar Klian in 1837, the estate was- divided between 
his spn Fatah Khan, .s.n\ his Kadir. Bahh The former com- 

manded^ 32 sowars, and the latter 33; the. allowance ' of . Fatah Khan 
was 1,000 BiS., the same as his, father, had held as ‘ chabuk sowar;’ that 
of Kadif Bahih was.730 Es. Besides this there was. 10, 4d0 Bs.,for the 
pay of the troopers. Total 12,160 Be, "Whsa Kadir BoJesh died the 
jagir wag. continned to his son 8hfr. Muhammad'. Khan. In, Jowahir 
Singh’s time Fatah was allowed .one quarter of the revenue ool« 
leqtiouB- of Mitha Tiwaua.and Khushab, ip .conaideration.of tire, former 
poaitipn, of. his family, in the district. TKis: , ‘ chahwam’ or fourth 
amonnted. to 8,345 Rs. a year, hut, the, Maliki only, held it, one year. 
Under, Hal Sbgh, it, w,a»,.ve8ntaed, aS:Wera‘ hisiother tdlowanees, and 
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Ills sovvai'3 wci'e discliarged; Icttah Khan saema also' to have reoeived 
from Eaja G-ulab Siugh, the farmer of the salt revenue, some percentage 
on the coUectiona at Fatahpar, where, in 1843, he had assisted to reopen 
and work a long disused mine. When sent hy Jowahir Singh as 
governor of Derail Ismail Khan, his pay was fixed at 10,000 Es., hut this 
was nominal,, and at so great a distance from Lahore a governor could 
make his pay what he liked. On the annexation of the Panjab the 
Tiwanas were not forgotten. Their services daring the war had been 
valuable iu the extreme. 8her Muhammad Khan expelled the rebel 
garri’sou from Khushab, and theta took possession of Shahpnr. The 
Mitha Tiwaua fort, which had been seized by a body of the enemy, ho 
besieged and reduced, as also Sahiwal and Abmadabad, Sahib Khan, 
brother of Kadir JBalesh, had his share of the fighting and he, .with 
Langar Khan SaUiwal and soma other chiefs,, attacked and defeated 
the force of the rebel Bhai Maharaj Singh. Fatah Slier Khan, son of 
Isaiah Khan, served as one of Major Bdvvardes’ chief officers and fought 
with the greatest gsillantry throughout the war of 1848*4)9» At the close 
of the war, the Government was anxious adecjuately to reward the 
services of the Tiwana chiefs, and allowed them, the fourth of the 
revenue of the country from which they had been driven by Ranjit Singh. 
The whole revenue amounted to 50,105 Rs. including Sher Muhammad s 
jagir of 6,945 Rs., and this being resumed, a jagir of 6,000 Rs. in 
perpetuity was granted to Sher Mithamnwc? Sail, and one of the same 
amount to Fatah Sher Khan and his four brothers. : Fataih Sher Ktkn 
taking 2,000 Es>, and his brothers 1,000. Rsi each. In- addition to 
these perpetual grants, Sher Muhammad KImi'S' personal' jagir of 
S,34Q.Rs. was continued to himias.a pension for lifoj while- Fatah Sher- 
Khan received a. cash pension of .5,000 Bs* Sahib Khan received a- life 
pension , of 480 Rs, a year. 

During the mutiny of ISS-T, the three Tiwana Maliks rendered' excel- 
lent service. S/ier'K/ma left' the Panjab witli ahout 500 horse and 

joined General Van Coitlandt, and served with great distinction in 
Harriana, Hissar and Hansi, andfoi^ht at Jhajjar, Jamalpur, Nariioul, 
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Bengali ami olscwliore. lie ami his men were always tliatlngniahccl for 
their dash and gallantry, 

The services of Slier Muliatimad Khan were distinct from those of his 
cousin. He was first employed, from June to Dooemher 1857, in the 
Jalandhar Doab, and assisted in keeping that part of the country tranquil. 
He then, with his 300 men, volunteered for service down country and 
fought in Oude, Bareilly, and in several actions during 1868 with 
distinction. 

Malik Sahib Khan was surpassed in loyalty by no other chief. 
Immediately the news of the Dehli mutiny reached him he asked and 
received permission to raise two hundred men of his clan, for the service 
of Government. Ha was present at the disarming of a mutinous regiment 
at Jhelam, and was with Mr. Cooper, Hepaty Commissioner of Amritsar, 
at the destruction of the 26th Native Infantry. Afterwards ho marched 
to Hindostan where his contingent did g.iod service before Calpi and at 
other places. A portion of tho troop served at Gwalior under General 
Napier, and in Oudo under the Commandor-in-Chief. At tho close of 
tho disturbances SaUb Khan received jagir of 1,200 Its. with tho title of 
TCtittw Bahadur. Fatah Shor Khan and Shet Muhammad Khan received 
the same title, and the former au additional jagir of 1,200 lls. the latter 
an additional jagir of 600 Es, 

Fatah Sher Khan and his ebusin Shei Muhammad are at bitter feud. 
One considers himself the head of the family being the descendant of 
the eldest son of Malik Khan, the other as being the son of Fatah Khan 
the most distinguished Tiwana chief. With a great name for gallantry, 
loyalty and abilitj’, with largo estates capable of indefinite improvement, 
with every wish on the part of Government to see those who have served 
so well, prosperous and happy, the two Maliks quarrel like children 
about a point of precedence utterly unimportant in itself and impossible 
to decide. Malik Sahih Khan has wisely and resolutely kept -himself 
aloof from these disputes, and lives quietly on his jagir, a fine specimen 
of a Muhammadan country gentleman, 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


Au account of the origin of the Gheha tribe will be found in . the 
history of the Tiwana family and there is no occasion to repeat it in this 
place. The Ghebas came to the Panjab some time after both SiaJs and 
Tiwanas and settled in the wild, hilly country between the Indus and the 
Sohan rivers, now known as the pargannas of Patahjang and Pindi 
Gheb. Here they held their own against the neighbotu'ing tribes^ 
Awans, Ghakkars and Jodras, till the days of Sirdar Charrat Singh 
Sukarchakia, grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. They had not been 
subdued by tbe Afghan invaders of India, for they were just off the 
highway and their country was diffioult of access, nor did they ever invite 
attack by their demeanour, but presented a small tribute such as a horse 
or a few head of cattle as the invader passed, and thus secured his good-wilL 
Sirdar Gujar .Singh Bhangi of Gujvat, who for a time' held the country 
as far north as Rawalpindi, made but little impression on the Gheba 
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clistrict. Chattar Slagh, after he had seized Find Dadaa Khau, overran 
the southern part of Eawalpindi and made £ai Jalal tributary, leaving 
him one fourth of the revenue called the ‘ Ohaharam,’ in consideration of 
his proprietary right in the land. Bat neither Ohattar Singh nor bis son 
Mahan Singh were able to get inueh out of the sturdy Ghebas, and their 
supremacy was little more than nominal. Mai Jalal managed his old 
territory, and gave up a certain proportion to the Sikh chiefs when they 
were strong enough to ask for it. In 1806 Banjit Singh sent Sirdar 
Eatah Singh Kaliauwala as the governor of the Rawalpindi district, and 
he continued the farm of the Kot and Khunda Bakaa to Uai Muhammad 
Khan the nephew of Rai Jalal. The village of Sher Buhadar, worth 600 
Rs., was conferred on Mai Muhammad f with a * maafi ’ or revenue free 
grant worth 1,075 Rs. a year. The great rivals of the Rais of Kot were 
the Maliks of Pindi Ghcb, who farmed the Sll Ilaka from the Sikhs. 
Their jealousy at length ended iu bloodshed, for during a year of scarcity, 
when both had failed to pay the revenue, they were summoned to the 
Darbar at Amritsar. There they quarreled and Rai Muhammad cut 
down Malik Gbulam Muhammad almost in the pressnee of the Maharaja 
himself and then fled to his home. It was not thought politic to punish 
him at that time, as- his services were urgently needed on the side of 
Government in a wild country where the Sikh Kardhrs never gained full 
power. In IBS®, Rai Muhammad served against Syad Ahmad the fanatic 
leader, who) having been compelled to retire from Peshawar which he had 
for acme time ahsolntely ruled;, had made Balakot in Hazara his head- 
quarters. Here he was attacked by the iSikh army commanded by prince 
Sher Singh and General Ventura and utterly defeated. Rai Muhammad 
much distinguished himself in this battle, and for his services received 
the village of Giro, worth 200 Rs. Jodh Singh, Dhanna Singh Malwai, 
Attar Singh Kalian wala and prince Nao Nihal Singh successively governed 
the Gheba country and all found Rai Muhammad Khan difficult to control 
and ever ready to rebel. Sirdar Attar Singh during his second tennre 
6f office determined for the sake of peace to get rid of him. He invited 
the Rai to his fort of Fagh, which overlooked Kot on the opposite side 
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of the little river Sil. MuhammU Khm did not suspect treachery, 
and went to Pagh attended by his nephew Qhihm Muhammad Khan 
and two followers. No sooner had he entered the fort than the little 
party was attacked by Budha Khan Malal, an old enemy of his 
family, and the retainers of Attar Singh and were all killed. Falali 
Khan succeeded hi.g father and avenged his death upon Budha Khan 
whose family he almost extirpated. In 1815-46, Fatah Khan, taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Lahore Government, rose in revolt, 
but in August of the latter year he surrendered to Sirdar Chattar Singh 
Attariwala who thought of employing him to suppress future distur- 
bances in the district. But two months later Misr Amir Chand, through 
foUy or treachery, released him, and he again took up arms against the' 
Government. Through the influence of Colonel Lawrence he was again 
induced to yield, and he soon had an opportunity of fighting against 
the Sikhs without being guilty of treason. During the war of 1848-49, 
he was of the greatest service to Captains Nicholson and Abbott. 
He kept open the communications, and raised ns large a body of horse 
and foot as he was able, and on several occasions engaged parties of 
rebels with success. In 1857, the loyalty of Fatah Khan was equally 
conspicuous, and he has been rewarded by his jagirs being upheld, 
4,381 Rs. for life and 2^574 Rs. in perpetuity. He owns Aruiiah, Bujal, 
Giro, Find Fatah, Sber Bubadar, Gagni, Galli and other villages, and 
has besides proprietary rights which bring him in 2,544 Rs. a .year. 
Should Mai Fatah Khan have no son the perpetual estate descends to his 
nephew Qhulam Muhamnml Khan, son of Ahmad KJian who was killed 
with Baja Dhyan Singh in 1843.. Fatah Khan is a man of great infiu- 
ence in the Rawalpindi district, and this influence has, since annex- 
ation, been always used on the side of Government and in the cause 
of law and order. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The Jodrahs are a Muhammadan tribe of liajput descent, close 
■neighbours of the Ghebas with whom they intermarry and with whom 
in old days they were perpetually fighting. They inhabit the par- 
ganna of Pindi Gheb in the Eawalpindi district, stretching along the 
river Indus from Mirzapur to within 13 miles of Attock. The tribe 
has its name from JoArah who is said to have adopted Muhammadanism 
in the eleventh century, daring the reign of Sultan Mahmud. He 
settled in Jammu where his desoendants lived for some generations till 
the time of Bh>si Khan who removed to Hirahti, near where Pindi Gheb 
now stands. His grandson Shahhaz Khan, hunting near his home, was 
met by a devotee, Bhor Saltan, who addressed him in mysterious 
language and told him he would not be fortunate unless he moved his 
colony to the right bank of the Sil, here a wide, sandy nullah. Shah- 
haz took the advice and built Pindi Gheb, aud many villages were 
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founded in its ueiglibonrliood by him and his Buccessors. The first 
Malik who became of any importance was Oulia Khan, who early in the 
eighteenth centmy overran the llakas of Nalah^ Sohan, Sil and Talla- 
gang in the Jhelam district, and held them throughout his life. 
His son Amamt was equally powerful. Nominally subject to the Sukar* 
chakia chiefs, be paid but a small tribute, and with his own troops 
held the country his father had ruled. Not so fortunate was Namb his 
son. This chief held in farm from Banjit Singh the llakas Of Sil 
and Bala Gheb. In 1813 he rebelled, but was not able to hold his own 
against the Sikhs, and fled to Kohat where he died in exile. His brother 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan succeeded him, being allowed one-fourth of the 
revenue of Sil. In the battle of Akora near Attock in 1827, Ghulam 
Muhammad fought under Attar Singh and Budh Singh Sindhanwalia against 
Syad Ahmad, and no long time afterwards he was assassinated by his rival 
and enemy Eai Muhammad Khan Gheba, at Amritsar, whither both had 
been summoned by the Maharaja. Allah Tar Khan succeeded to the estate, 
but of this chief there is little to record. He did good service in 1848-49, 
and with his five horsemen assisted in keeping open the eommunication 
between Captain Nicholson and Lieutenants Edwardes and Taylor. At 
annexation he was only in possession ofHholian worth 750 Es. and a 
well at Pindi Gheb worth SO Ss. He died shortly after annexation, 
leaving two minor sons. The Government treated them with liberality, 
and the position of the family is now much better than it was in Sikh 
days. The two brothers hold in jagir the four villages of Pindi Gheb, 
Iklas, Notha, and Ahmadal, worth 1,575 Bs. a year. They have also a 
large income from the ' Chaharam,’ or one-fourth of the revenue, allowed 
to them by Government in many villages which formed part of the ances- 
tral estate of the family. Oulia Khan and Fatah Khan showed them- 
selves actively loyal in 1857, and received Ehilats of 400 Bs. and 150 
Bs. respectively. Oulia Khan has married the daughter of Bai Fatah Khan 
of Kot, and the lonp-standing fend between the families is now ended, 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Tfee foii 4 der of the I^amha family was Qumuhk Sijiph^ one of the 
most famous qf tliQ Jlaharstja’s generals. He w^s of humble origin, his 
father Pardhan Sinffh being a inohey-ehanger jn the little tovyo of 
Khewah sitnateci on the right hank of the Jhelam opppsite Jeleippr. In 
the summer of 1789 as Mahan Singh Siikarchakia. w^s passing through 
thp towii on his return frpm an expedition ip the neighbourhood 
ofPindliadaa Ehau, QttfWiV,hh ^ingh^ then a hoy of eight years, >vas 
presented by Bucl® Basta Bam wh? WS® » ,P®*'ly officer in , the 
sejyice of the chief. M^han Singh was pleased with the bright eyeg 
apd intelligent look,^ of the hoy, and h®pl^ hlu} with hiPt- I^ater ip 
the same year Banjit Singh \y{ia bprp, and whpn he wae two years old, 
Qitrmhli Singh was appointed to he his play-fellq^ apd companion, 
The children grew up together, and during the early yepra of Hapjit 
Singh’s power, wealth pnd honours were showered on GamuM Sin^Ii, 
He wps with Rapjit Singh at the capture of Lahore, ip 1799, and was 
then ipade pay ipASter pf the forces, and ppt in charge of whateyet' 
treasure the Sukarcliakia chief possessed. A detailed acpoimt of the 
military services of the Sirdar would be the history of all the wars of the 
Bikh empire. Be fopght at Kassur where he commanded 2,000 men, at 
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qjid Siftlkot, aBfl Bgainst tUe Qarkliaa in 1809. The nest yeai 
he TOs present at the siege of Mnltat) and aided in the reduction pf 
Sahiural apd Khnshab. He copanianded a division in the battle of 
Attoek, in 181.3} when the 4fghaps and the ICabul wazir were driven 
frpm the Pgnjab} and fought in Kashmir and all along the northern 
and north western borders of the province, Fifteen titnes he was 
wounded in battle 5 eight times by nrusket balls, thrice by sword cuts, 
thripe by spear tbrnsts, once by an arrow, Fpr his services he was 
muniEcently rewarded by his master. Before the capture of Lahore he 
received thejagh of Pindi Lslah and S.hahdianwali apd afterwards Dingnli 
and Bhotas worth 15,000 Rs. and 35,000 Rs. respectively. After the 
Rnssur campaign of 1807 j where the Sirdar took the fort of Moradahaud 
where be was woupded by a spear, he received jagirs in the Kassiir 
Ilaka worth 83,000 Rs, When Nar Singh Chamyariwala died in 1806 
his troops warp placed uafter Qwmukh SingH, with a large portion of bis 
estate worth 1S,OOQ Rs. At one time his estates amounted to three 
lakhs and a half, bet the enmity of the J ammu Rajas, Hnlab Singh 
and Dhyan Singh, which he had incurred hy attacking and defeating 
their father Mian Kissora Singh, destroyed both his wealth and power, 
for they opposed hinj on all occasions and procured the resumption 
of the jagirs of Gamrolah, Dingah and Dhoiital. In 1882, he went with 
Tara Chand to Bannu, where the Silph army was defeated by Dilasah 
Khan. The cowardly General had lied, leaving a gun in the hands of 
the enemy, but GwrmuJih Singh charged at the head of his horsemen 
and recovered it. One by one the jagirs of the Sirdar were resumed, and 
in 1836 he lost Rliotas. This was through the hostile influence of Raja 
Dhyan Singh, who now ruled the failing monarch, hut the reason given 
was the perpetual quarrels of the Sirdar with the Ghakkar chief Pazl 
Dad Khan, from whose father Nur Khan he had taken tlie famous 
Rhotas fort. On his death>hed the Maharaja feeling some remorse 
for his shameless ingratitude, directed his son Kharrak Singh to restore 
this jagir to the man who had fonght so faithfully by his aide through- 
out life, and this Kharrak Singh would have done had he lived long 
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enougli. As it was Gtirrmihh Smjh only recovered 5j500 Rs. of the estate- 
Maharaja Sher Singh, who hated the Dogra, Rajas as much as the Sirdar 
did, promised to support him against them and gave him estates worth 
25,000 Rs., and at annexation, he was in possession of 36,600 Rs. 
a year. He had, in August, 1847, been appointed, with Sirdar 
Bhur Singh Mokerian, to take charge of the Rani Jindan whom 
it was necessary to confine in the fort at Shaikhopura, and he discharged 
his difficult duties with fidelity and discretion, till, on the outbreak 
of the Multan disturbances, the Rani was sent down country. The 
Grovernment, in 1850, released his personal jagirs, worth 12,600 Rs. and 
that of his son, worth 2,000 Rs. for their lives. One-third of the Sir- 
dar’s jagir was to descend to his male heirs in perpetuity. Sirdar Attar 
Singh holds Naoshera in Shahpni’, worth 4,276 Rs., and in Gujrat the 
villages of Pindi Lala, Chak Basowa, Dohurgi, Kila Attar Singh, Eot 
Sitar and two wells, worth 2,807 Rs. The title ‘Lamba’ or tall was not 
given to Gnrmuhh Singh on account of his height for he was of middle 
stature, but from his taking command of the contingent of Mohr Singh 
Lamba who was an exceedingly tall man. 
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Mohr Singh, Teja Singh, Eelir Singh. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Among tlie petty Sirdars who followed the fortunes of Oharrat Singh 
Snharchakia was "Rai Maha Siny^andliis son Laja Siv^h. Both fell in the 
service of their chief, for during one of the freiiuent Afghan invasions they 
volunteered to visit the enemy’s camp, in dLsguise, to discover his strength 
and position, hnt they were detected and killed as spies. Charrat Singh 
took Amar Singh, the son of Laja Siryh, into his service and gave him a 
jagir of 7,000 Rs. in the Nakka territory. Amar Singh served well and 
faithfully three generations of Sukarchakia chiefs, Charrat Singh, Mahan 
Singh and Banjit Singh and died soon after the last named had taken com- 
mand of the misi, but not until he had introduced his three sons MoAr 
Singh, Lyal Singh and Faiah Singh, into the chief's service. They soon 
rose into favour, and Mohr Singh especially distinguished himself in an 
action with the Afghans, at Khewah in the Gujrat district, Eaniit Sinffh 
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gave hiiDj at his own request, a jagir at Mikrach in exchange for the 
estate he possessed in Nakka. The three brothers received, in all, jaghs 
to the value of three lakhs of rupees, which they held for twelve years, 
when Mohr Singh retired to Benares contrary to the wish and order of 
the Maharaja who confiscated the jagbs, and gave the command of the 
contingent of 700 horse to Gurmukh Singh, who took the name of Lamha, 
which properly belonged to Mohr Singh, an agnomen given to him on 
account of his great height. Dyal Singh retrieved, in some measure, tho 
fortunes of the family. He fought in the battle of Attock in 1813, when 
he was severely wounded, and the next year joined in the first expedition 
against Kashmir, when he was wounded again. Tor these services ho 
received jagirs of the value of 32,000 Bs. In the year 1826 he fell into 
disgrace, and lost his estates with the single exception of Mnng, five 
miles north of Khewa, worth 4,000 Rs., hut two years later, tho Maharaja 
restored him to favour and gave him other jagirs worth 28,000 Rs. He 
died in 1832, leaving two sons, the elder BMm Singh aged seven, and tho 
younger an infant in arms. Bishan Singh died two years after his father, 
and as the surviving hrotlier could render no military service, the jagirs 
were resumed. Ranjit Singh did not however forget the child, hut made 
over the Gujrat jagii to his cousin, Nihal Singh, who was enjoined to 
act as his guardian. Baduwal in the Jhelam district was also assigned to 
Kirpal Singh, another cousin, on the same conditions. When the Multan 
rehellion broke out in 1848, Kiahan Singh remained loyal, but two of his 
cousinB Nihal Singh and Bisaaahat Singh joined the rebels, and lost jagirs 
worth 1 0,000 Es. and 1,100 Rs. respectively. In 1 857, Kkhan Singh ren- 
dered assistance in arresting some fugitives of the 14th Regiment Native 
Infantry which had mutinied at Jhelam. Tor his services on this occasioa 
he received a present of 400 Rs., and his followers were suitably rewarded. 
The Sirdar died in 1860, leaving three children, Mohr Singh, Teja Singh 
and Kehr Singh, all under age. They receive a pension of 460 Rs. 
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Mahanunail Ilaiyat Khan, Mubarak Khan. 

Chiragh Khan. 


Baahknr Khan, 
Kanun Khan. 


Bal Khan, 
D. 1842. 


Ioshkar Khan. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

Tlie Bilooh family of SaMwal came to India in 1527. Malik Bajjar 
Khan was a petty cHef of Kaoh Mekran, the most westerly province of 
Silochistanj who had tho misfortune to have a handsome daughter. The 
fame of the young girl’s beauty having reaohed the ears of the neighbour- 
ing Sistan chief, he asked her in marriage, but Bajjat Khmi had no desire 
for the alliance, and having for sometime opposed his more powerful neigh- 
bour with indifferent success, he lied with his family and retainers to Behli, 
the throne of which the Emperor Bahiu: had lately won. He was well 
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received by the monarch j his younger brother Amir obtained the 
jagir of Farakabad, where his descendants still reside, and Bajjar lUtan 
received the chiefship of the Thai country, about Sliahpur in the Panjab, 
which was then in a most unsettled state. He took up his quarters near 
Khushab and soon succeeded in reducing the troublesome tribes of the 
neighbourhood to something like order. In 1530, at age of twenty, 
he died, and was succeeded by his son Gul Bhalak Khan, who founded 
several new villages in the Shabpttr district, and defeated the Khatkian 
tribes with great slaughter at a spot named after the battle, Haddan- 
Wala (JlaAdi a bone) from the immense number of the slain whose bones 
for long after whitened the plain. The village is now known as Hadali.* 
He obtained from the Emperor the tract of country around Sahiwal, 
which he peopled and brought into cultivation. He died in 1647, 
having some time before his death resigned the chiefship in favour of 
his son Hot Khan. Little is known of this man or of his two imme- 
diate successors, but 8a?db Khan the sixth chief of Sahiwal, was a man 
of so cruel and oppressive a disposition that the people rebelled against 
his authority, and having deposed him, made his nephew hangar Khan, 
chief in his stead, hangar Khan was of an easy disposition, and much 
improved his territory, paying great attention to agriculture. Fearing 
that his four sons by different wives might quarrel, be built for each a 
separate fort iu the neighbourhood of Sahiwal, one of which is still 
standing. This remarkable method of ensuring the preservation of peace 
was not successful, and on the death of hangar Khan in 1 736, his sons 
began to quarrel ffercely aiuong themselves, Lai Khan the eldest held 
his own, and having put to death his brother Bahram KhantiCidt. hashhar 
Khan, and his nephew Kanm Khan felt himself secure. When Abmail 
Shah Hurani first invaded India, Lai Khan gave liim every assistance 
in the way of supplies and carriage. The Durani Prince treated him 
with such consideration that Mubarale Khan his only remaining brother 
became jealous of his fame, and conspiring with Fatah Khan of Bucha- 
rianwala, brought a large force against him. In the battle that ensued, 
was defeated and slaiu. . 


’ *' defeated tbe Awtoa at tbe same place, 
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, laiali Khan was but twelve yeai's old when he succeeded his father. 
He was a clever boy, and soon avenged his father’s death, forcing 
Mubarak Klian and his family to take refuge at Bahawalpur. G-reat 
severity must have been shown to the adherents of Mubarak, for a large 
emigration took place from the district, the Biloches ofKhai, E!ot 
Isa Shah and Eadarpur, going over the Sials of Jhang. FataJi KhaiCa 
reign was a short one. He was taken prisoner in an Afghan invasion, 
carried to Derah Ismail Khan and there put to death. Ho loft no eon, 
and his two brothers were so young that their mother BJtandi took the 
direction of affairs. She possessed courage and ability and was obeyed 
by the clan, and her only fault was that she was a woman. In 1760, 
Baja Kura Mai, the lieutenant of Ahmad Shah, arrived at Sahiwal 
and summoned the infant chiefs to his presence. Mhanii suspected 
treachery, and refusing compliance called the troops to arms and 
attacked the Baja, but was totally defeated. The children were taken 
prisoners, and, it is believed, put to death. 

MvAarak now thought his turn was come, and, returning from 
Bahawalpur, assumed the chiefship without much opposition, and 
held it till his death, in 1770. ' His son Muhammad Khan found it diffi- 
cult to make head against the Sikhs who were at this time overruning 
the country. Sirdar Jhanda Singh Bhangi attacked Sahiwal but was 
repulsed though he took possession of a portion of the territoiy. 
Muhammad Khan at length succeeded in recovering this with some loss, 
but was assassinated soon afterwards by some Sikhs and Biloches, who 
had come to Sahiwal on pretence of paying him a complimentary visit. 
Allahyar Khan having punished his father’s murderers turned his atten- 
tion to the improvement of the country, and was engaged in catting a 
canal from the Jhelam, when ho was killed by a fall from his horse. 
FatcJt Khan the fourteenth chief was a minor at the time of his brother’s 
death, and for some time his mother Allah Jowahi acted as regent, in con- 
junction with Diwan Dya Ram. When the boy grew up he determined 
to seize the power which his methei and the Diwan seemed to wish 
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to retain, and his bold policy was completely successful. He Ikon turned 
his arms against the Sikhs and recovered from them the forts of Hihang 
and Shaikh Jalil. Erom Mit Singh Bhangi he took Derah Jarah, and 
soon became dreaded for his energy and courage. On all sides he 
recovered ancestral possessions and acquired new ones, till he at length 
ruled over a larger tract of country than any of his predecessors, and 
his revenue amounted to about 1,60,000 Bs. When Mahan Singh rdse 
to power Fatah Khan thought it politic to pay him a small tribute ; and 
in 1804 ho agreed to give Ranjit Singh yearly, 25 horses and 25 
camels. This tribute was, ia 1809, commuted to 12,000 . Rs, per 
annum. 

It is not likoly that Fa/ah Khan paid the tribute with any groat 
regulaiity, but tliis point is immaterial, for an excuse was never want- 
ing when Ranjit Singh desired to rob a weaker neighbour j so in the 
spring of 1810, having collected his forces, Ranjit Singh marched to 
, Sahiwal and summoned Fatah Khan, to his presence. The Biloch fox 
had noticed many foot-poiuts going into the den of the lion, hut no 
sign of a returning step, and hesitated to comply ; but Ranjit Singh ex- 
pressed such devoted friendship for him, that at length ho sent bis sou 
hangar Khan, a child of four years of age, with rich presents. The 
Maharaja received the boy with great cordiality, and having again ex- 
pressed his friendship for Fatah Khan, marched against Zaffar Khan 
chief of Khushab, whioh place lie reduced after several days’ siege. 
Fatah Khan now thought himself secure, but Ranjit Singh retunred at 
night to Sahiwal, took the fort by surprise and cau'led the chief pri- 
Bouer to Lahore. After a year he was released, and a jagir of 14^400 
Bs. was giveh to him at Jhang, with whioh ha was to furnish fifty 
horsemen. In 1812 he returned to Lahore, and for three years 
remained about' oourt, but this life was not to his taste. During these 
three years he saw Sultan Khan the Bhimbar Raja betrayed by Ranjit, 
as he himself had been betrayed ; he saw the miserable Shah Shuja 
tricked and robbed by the prince who had sworn' to protect him i 'and at 
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laatj he turned his bnck on the accursed court and fled to Mantera, to 
the protection of Muhammad Khan, the great and wise Biloch governor. 
He remained here for nine moutlis, but Muhammad Khan could not, 
do much to assist him, and he then left for Multan, where ho lived 
for two moi'e years, supported by Muzaffar Khan. But when his old 
enemy marched on Multan, in 1818, the poor outcast retired to 
Bahawalpur, where, in the town of Ahmadpur, he died, in 1820. 

"Langar Khan, his eldest son, was at his father’s death, hut 14 years* 
old, and Sadik Khan, the chief of Bahawalpm*, took him and his hotse> 
men into his own service. After three years, Ranjit Singh, who had 
heard of Fatak Khaiis death, invited Langar Kkan to Lahore and 
gave him a jagir of 1,200 Bs. in Jhang and Sahiwal, ^vith allowances 
for 50 horsemen, and stationed him at Multan, where he remained, 
under the orders of Dlwan Sawan Mai for ten years. Shortly before 
the Maharaja’s death he granted a new jagir to Langar Khan at 
Moglanwala, Nun and Jhok Manjur, worth, with the old Sahiwal jagir, 
8,000 Bs. and still in possession of the family. Besides this Langar Khan 
was allowed in cash 11,236 Bs., for the services of himself, his two sons 
and forty-two troopers. Maharaja Sher Singh ordered him with 200 
horsemen to accompany tho-oamp- of. General M’Caskill through the 
Panjah during the Afghan war, and in July 1841, commanding the same 
force, he went with Major H. Lawrence as far as Charbagh in Lughman. 
After the assassination of Sher Singh, Langar Khan was sent hy Baja Hira 
Singh against Patah Khan Tiwana, who was ravaging the country between 
the Cbenab and the Indus, but the expedition had not much success, and 
it was not till the death of Hira Singh, that Fatah Khan submitted and 
came to Lahore, where he offered his services to Jowahir Singh the new 
wazir. Under this minister Langar Khan was stationed at Pind Dadan 
Khan, and at the close of 184-7 was sent under Lieutenant ' Edwardes 
to Bannu. In June 1843, he did good service against the insurgent 
Bhai Mahavaj Sing. For three days and nights, from Jhandiala to Jhang 
did Langar Khan with other Muhammadan chiefs hang on his tracks till, 
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being joined by the fresh troops of Misr Sahib Dyal, they drove the rebel 
force into the swollen Chenab. Two months afterwards Langar Khan 
joined General Whish’s camp at Sirdarpur, and served during the whole 
siege of Multan with great credit. On annexation, his personal jagirs, 
worth 3,000 £s. were released in perpetuity, and a pension of 1,200 £s. 
granted him which was resumed at his death on the 17 th March, 1853. 
His eldest son Muhammad Eaiyat Khan succeeded him. This young man 
had served at Kabul and Bannu and through the Multan siege, and was 
both loyal and brave. He died on the 7 th Eebrnary 1862, aged thirty- 
five years. 

Miibarcdt Klian, a young man of 25, at present holds the jagir, 
being the twelfth in descent from B<0jar KTm, the first chief of Sahiwal, 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

The most distinguished of the generals by whose skill and courage 
Eanjit Singh rose from a subordinate chiefship to the Empire of the 
Panjab was Diwan Mohliam Chand, The sagacity with which the Maha- 
raja selected his officers was the reason of his uniform success. Mohliam 
Chaud was no soldier by birth ; his father was a trader^ and according 
to Hindu custom the son would have been a trader too, had he not, 
when quite young, been offered a post as munshi by Sirdar Dal 
Singh Gil of Akalghar. He is said indeed to have been served 
with Mahan Singh, father of Eanjit Singh, at the siege and capture of 
Easulnagar, and to have gained there his first military experience, but 
this does not seem true. He remained with Dal Sinsr till 1804, when 
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tb&t chief died and liia eaktes were seized by Raiijit Singh. Sohja, the 
widow of the Sirdar, disliked Molcham Cliand and demanded Iiis aceonnts, 
as for many years he had held the entire management of the Akalghar 
property, but the Diwan did not care to expose them to a close and 
unfriendly scrutiny, and left for G-njraf, where Sirdar Sahib Singh 
Bhangi gave him employment. But with this chief he soon quarreled, and 
in. 1806, loft Gujrat for Lahore, where Eanjit Singh, appreciating his 
talents, made him chief of the army, much to the aunoynnee of the Sikh 
Sil'dars. The same year he led the army across the Satlej ; and first 
seized Zira, which was for some time defended by the widow of Sirdar 
Mohr Singh Niahanwala, He then reduced the possessions of Jaggat 
Singh Burir^ Mokatsar aiid Kot Kapura, being aided by a traitor in the 
camp, Sodhi Jowabir Singh, father of Guru Gnlab Singh of Manawar ; 
then Dharamkot, and he then marched to Taridkotfrom the chief of which 
he obtained tribute, on the way seizing Mari from Hari Singh and Arhel 
Singh brothers-in-law of Tara Singh Ghalba, In October 1806, he 
accompanied Eanjit Singh in his expedition against Patliala, in alliance 
with Eaja Bhag Singh of Jheend, when Ludhiana, Jliandiala, Baddowal, 
Jagraon, Hot, Talwandi, Saniwal and other districts wore seized, some 
being made over to the Eaja of Jheend, some to Jaswant Singh of Nabha, 
and the remainder in jagir to the Lahore Sirdars, Gurdit Singh, Fatah 
Singh Ahlttwalia and Mshlim CJiand, 

In 1807, Tara Singli Ghniiba died, and his large possessions in the 
Jalandhar Boab were seized and divided between Gliurba Singh and 
Mojeham Chand. The latter, in the three years 1806, 1807, 1808, received 
in jagir portions of the Ilakas of Gijla, Hot, Jagraon, Talwandi, Dharam- 
kot, Hot Kapurs, Zira, Haridkot, Saniwal, Jaudhar, Bharampur, Bhari 
and Chandpur, comprising 268 villages and worth 1,54,256 Rs. a year. 
He was also made governor of the Jalandhar Doab, and at Philor, on the 
right bank of the Satlej, he built for the Maharaja the fort which still 
commands the passage of the river, ou the site of an imperial Serai, 
The Eahon and tlakodar country worth 6,42,611 Es. was also made oyer 
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to him ill jagir. The British had in 1809 made Ludhiana a military 
cantonment, and General Ochterlony the Eeaident stationed there did 
not find Mokhmt ChanA a pleasant neighbour, for he hated the English 
who had made the Satlej tlue bound of his master’s ambition. Early in 
1810 he accompanied Eanjit Singh to Multan, the attack upon which was 
unsuccessful, and afterwards reduced the country held by Kahn Singh 
Nakkai, In 1811, he was sent agmnst Bhimbar and returned to Lahore 
having extracted 40,000 Es. from the Eajput chiefs in the hills above 
Gujrat. Some of the Jalandhar chiefe now showing a disposition to rise, 
he returned to Philoraud quickly restored order, much to the Maharaja’s 
satisfaction, who created him Diwan, bestowing on him at the same time 
valuable khilats. It was at this time that the Diwan annexed the terri- 
tories of Sirdar Bndli Singh Eaizullapuvia, valued at upwards of three 
lakhs of rupees. For long the Maharaja had desired his overthrow, and 
his refusal to attend at court gave a colourable excuse for attacking 
him. His forts of Jalandhar and Patti were reduced and the Sirdar fied to 
Ludhiana for safety. Strangdy enough the two chiefs who brought their 
forces to aid the Diwaft in this expedition wei-e Fatah Singh Ahluwalia 
and Jodh Singh Eamgharia, although they were said to have formed an. 
alliance with Budh Singh Faizullapuria to resist Eanjit Singh should ha 
attack either of them. But it was perhaps to postpone an attack on 
themselves, which they saw was imminent, that they joined the Diwan 
in his attack on Jalandhar. They were now the only independent cMefe 
of importance between the Satlej and the Indus, KoAMokham OteJ urged 
his master to abolish, in a great measure if not altogether, the feudal 
tenure, and to take the whole country under his direct authority. But 
-the time for so radical a chango as this had not arrived. 

in 181 a, the Diwan reduced Kulu, and was then despatched to 
Kashmir, ostensibly to explain awuy the hostile movements of Prince 
Kharrak Singh and Bhaiya Kam Singh, but in reality to spy out the 
land and ascertain whether it was ripe for conquest. But another man, 
whose ambition was not less than that of Eanjit Singh, was preparing to 
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attack Kashmir. This was Katah Khan, the minister of Shah MalimucS 
of Kabul, who, seeing an allianee with tlie Sikhs was neoessary to 
his success, invited the Maharaja to join forces and with him invado 
Kashmir. This was agreed to and Diwan MoI;Iiam Cliand andJfatah Khan 
marched from Jhelam together. But the Afghan had no intention of 
allowing the Sikhs any large shaire either in the conquest or in its results- 
and had only carried on negotiations to-. secure the Maharaja’s neutrality. 
No sooner had the force reached the Pir Panjal than he, without con- 
sulting MoMiam GJimd or informing him of his intention, pressed, on hy 
double marches with his hardy mountain troops, while the Sikhs, never 
of much use in. the hills, were nnahle to move owing to a heavy fall of 
snow. The Diwan saw the design of Patah Khan hut he was not dis- 
concerted. He promised the Kajaori chief a jagir of 25,000 Ks. if lie 
would show him a pass by which he might reach the' valley at the same 
time as Patah Khan, which he contrived to do with a handful of 
troops under Jodh Singh Kalaia and Nihal Singh Attari. The Diwan 
was thus present at tlie capture of Sher Ghar and Hari Parbat and the rei- 
duction of the valley, which was a work of no diflSculty, for Atta Muham- 
mad the Governor had fled and little resistance was offered, but his force 
was too weak to be of much assistanoe, and Patch Khan declared that 
the Sikhs were not entitled to a third share Of tlie plunder as had 
been agreed upon, Shah Shuja the ex-prince of Kabul was made over 
to the Diwan who brought him to Lahore where he' was received with 
every appearance of respect, but Banjit Singb, savage at bis disappoint- 
ment in Kashmir, and thinking hospitality to one in misfortune super- 
fluous; robbed him of the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond and his other jewels-, 
and detained him, under surveillance, till April 1815, when he made his 
escape.' The Maharaja, when he heard that Patah Khan would not divide 
the spoil of Kashmir, was very wrath and determined on revenge. He 
opened negotiations with Jahandad Khan,; brother of Atta Muhammad 
the late Governor .of Kashmir, who held the fort of Attock which com- 
manded the passase of the Indus, and induced him to surrender it to- a- 
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Silcli force. Ifc was now Fatali Kban’s turn to be angry and he de- 
manded the restoration of the fort, bat Itanjit Singh refused until he 
should receive his share of the Kashmir plunder. The Wazir, in April 
1813, set out from Kashmir, and invested Attock, Forces were hurried 
np from Lahore, first under Karam Singh Chahal and then under Diwan 
MoMiam Chanda For long the armies lay opposite each other, the Sikhs 
suffering somewhat in the frequent skirmishes and not liking to force on. 
a general engagement, till the garrison of the fort had exhausted its 
supplies and it was necessary to relieve it or abandon it altogether. The 
BIwan then determined on fighting, and at Haidaru, a few miles from 
Attock he drew up his force in order of battle. The hall was opened by 
a brilliant cavalry charge led by Dost Muhammad Khan, afterwards the 
celebrated ruler of Kabul, which broke the Sikh line. One wing was 
thrown into complete disorder and some guns oaptured. The Afghans, 
thinking the victory won, dispersed to plunder, when the Diwan led up 
his reserves in person and drove hack the enemy at all points with great 
loss. Fatah Khan had already fled, believing Dost Muhammad to ba 
slain, and the Afghan army, driven out of Khairahad, retired upon Kabul, 
from whence the Wazir led an expedition against Herat to endeavour to 
recover the reputation he had lost before Attock. The battle of Haidaru 
was fought on the 13th July 1813. 

While MoJeham Ghand was engaged on active service his son Moti 
Ram managed the Jalandhar Doab. His grandson Ramdyal, though at 
this time only twenty-two years of age, was already distinguished for 
ability and bravery, and in May 1814, when the Maharaja determined to 
again invade Kashmir, ho was appointed to command one division of the 
army. Against this expedition the Diwan remonstrated in vain. He 
urged that the season was not propitious; that no supplies had been collected 
on the road ; that the hill Bajas were hostile ; hut when he saw that Kanjit 
Singh was determined to try his fortune he a^ed leave to accompany the 
army. But Mokham CAand was now very old and his health was failing, 
and the Maharaja desired him to remain at Lahore and preserve order 
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during hie ahsoncc. The Sikh army was massed at Sialkot, and -from there' 
marched to Uajaori, tbeEaja of which place recommended that the force 
should he divided, one portion, under the Maharaja in person, marching by 
way of Punch, the second, under Dal Singh Naharnah, Jamadai” 

TThiishhal Singh and other Sirdars, marching through the Bahramgalla 
Pass. This advice was unfortunately followed, and "Rcmiyal with his 
division crossed the Pir Panjal and descended into the valley where Azim 
Khan with Ms whole force gave them battle. The Sikhs fought well 
hub they ware outnumhered and driven hack with great loss. A r^ulse 
was in their case as disastrous as a total defeat ; they had no reinforcements 
at band and no supplies. Bliaiya Bam Singh was sent by Banjit Singh 
to the assistance of the detachment, hut he was a timid man, and when, 
he heard of RayudyaVs repulse, he halted for a day or two at Bahramgalla, 
and thou retired. The Maharaja now found that he must retreat himself, 
leaving JRtmdyal to his fate. The retreat soon became a flight. The 
hill tribes disputed the passage of the army, and heavy rain came on 
making the road all hut impraotioahle. But at length, with great.loss 
of men and officers, among the latter the brave Mit Singh Padhania, the 
Maharaja fought his way out of the hills and retired to Lahore. Although 
the disasters which had befallen the expedition were in a great measure 
owing to the rashness and precipitancy of Rmdyal, yet he retrieved 
matters as far as was possible. He held his own in the Kashmir valley 
with such determination that Azim Elhau was compelled to come to 
terms, allowing him a safe conduct and even admitting in a written 
document the supremacy of Lahore. 

! , . In October of the same year Diwan Mokhm Ohand died at Philor, to 
the grief of the Maharaja and the whole -Sikh nation. As a general he 
had been almost always successful} his administrative talents were as 
great as his military ones, an^ in his death, Banjit Singh lost his most 
loyal and devoted servant. But there were other good men left in the 
fi^ily, Moti Mam was created Diwan in Ms father’s room and the 
ffajatvdhai Doah was eutriisted to him, with the charge of the fort at Philor. 
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Eamdyd with. Bal Singh Nahama was seufc against the Kharaia of 
G-ogaira and to tahe tribute from Multan and Bahawalpui ; and the next 
year against Rajaori to puniah the treachery of Baja A^r Khan during 
the expedition of 1814. Agar Khan tried to buy forgiveness, but ’Ram.dycSL 
Would not listen to terms, and sacked and burnt both the town of Rajaori 
and the palace of the Baja. Tlia next year he was sent northwards to 
watch the movement of Fatah Khan, who had joined his brother Azim 
Khan in Kashmir, returning to Kabul the next year. Hakma Singh 
Chimui was at this time in charge of the Attock fort, and it was as much 
Ramdyal and he codd do to keep in order the Muhammadans of 
Hazara and Yiisafzai, who were instigated to revolt by Fatah Khan, and 
on one occasion Uamdyal was all but defeated by them. 

In the spring of 1819, the Maharaja, taking advantage of the absence 
from Kashmir of the Governor Azim Khan, determined agmn to attempt 
its reduction. The leader of the Sikh army was Misr Diwan Chand, the 
conq^ueror of Multan, while Bamdyal commanded the rear division. The 
latter was prevented from marching by the heavy rain and had no 
share in the fighting. Little resistance was, however, made ; Zabar Khan 
took to flight, and the province of Kashmir was annexed by Ranjit Singh 
to his dominions, Moti Earn being appointed the first Governor. 

Bamdyal was then sent against the Raja of Punch, and when Bhm 
Makkan Singh was killed in Hazara and Hakma Singh Chimni the 
governor recalled, he was sent there to restore order. This was no easy 
matter. The tribes had been thoroughly exasperated by the conduct of . 
Hakma Singh, and their successes hod given them confidence, and when 
had penetrated as far as the fort of Gandghar,he was surrounded 
hyhumbers of the enemy, the Afghans of Miswari, Srikot, Torhela, . 
Ynsafzai and Swat, and compelled to fight. Through the whole day, fifom 
sunrise to sunset, the battle was fought against enormous odds by the 
Sikhs, and at night, completely worn out, they retired to their entrench* 
ments. Last to leave the field was "Rarndyal^ and the enemy perceiving 
that he was separated from the main body of the army, made a sudden 
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dash and cat off and surrounded his party. The Sikhs fought desperate- 
ly but in vain ; and Ramd^al . was killed and all his escort. The Sikhs 
in dismay at the death of their General struck their camp and retreated 
in all haste from Hazara. 

The death of Kamdyal was a great grief to his father who desired to 
give up the Kashmir government and retire to Benares. The Maharaja 
was not unwilling to permit the Diwan’s resignation, and appointed as 
his successor Sirdar klari Singh Nalwa, the most dashing soldier in the 
Khalsa army, now that Ramdyal was dead. But the Kashmiris and hill 
tribes could not endure the tyranny of the Sirdar, and after one year, 
Moti Ram was re-appointed Governor, and held the post till 1826. The 
Diwan was a man of some ability and was liked hy the people, but hei 
was indolent and apathetic and his administration was not marked by 
any event of importance, except the advent of the cholera, which then 
visited Kashmir for the first time and decimated the population. While 
Moti Ram was in Kashmir his son Eirpa Ram managed the Jalandhar 
Doah, and Shiv Dpd lived on his jagirin theGujrat district. Raja 
Dhyan Singh was jealous of the wealth and power of the family and 
persuaded the Maharaja to graht the estate of Siba near Fhilor to his 
brother-in-law Rain .Singh. Eirpa Bam was so much irritated at this 
slight that when he was directed to join the Peshawar expedition with 
his whole contingent, he only brought BO horsemen. The Maharaja was. 
furious ; he imprisoned Kirpa Ram ; recalled Moti Ram from Kashmir, 
and sent there as the new governor Diwan Ghuni Lai, while the fort of 
Fhilor he made over to Fakir Azizuddin and later to Sirdar Desa Singh 
Majithia. It was not fur a year and a half that the family was again 
taken, into favour, and then only on payment of a heavy fine. Kirpa 
Ram was now sent to Kashmir as governor, superseding Ghuni Lai. 
His administration was tolerably sucoessful. He was an extravagant 
man and fond of display, but at the same time of a gentle disposition.. 
The Rambagh garden at Srinagar, in . which Maharaja Gulah Singh’s 
monumwt stands, was laid, out hy hint, as were also many other gardens 
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in tlie neigblDourliood of the capital. In 182Sj the valley suffered very 
much from earthquakes. Private and public buildings were destroyed, 
and the inhabitants forsook the towns for the greater security of the 
mountains. After the earthquakes came the cholera even worse than in 
the days of Moti- Ram. The cholera was followed by the rebellion of the 
Raj a of Muzaffarabad , but Kirpa Ram marched against him and completely 
defeated him. These were the only events of the administration. In 
1831, Kirpa Bam again suffered from the enmity of Raja Dhyan Singh. 
Ho had given protection to Raja Paiz Talab Khan of Bhimbar, whom 
both the Dogra brothers hated and wished to capture, while Kirpa Ram 
resolutely refused to give him up. Dhyan Singh accused Kirpa Ram of 
contumacy and embezzlement, and had so much influence with the 
Maharaja that the Dlwan was recalled from Kashmir and again impri- 
soned, while the Jalandhar Doab was taken from Moti Ram and given 
to Misr Rup Lai, after Shaikh Q-hulam Mohiuddin had been tried in 
Hoshiarpur and found wanting. At this time Moti Ram was absent at 
Simla, where he had been sent with Hari Singh Nalwa and Fakir Azizud- 
din on a mission to the Governor General. On his return he tried to 
make peace between Raja Dhyan Singh and his son, who had been 
released on payment of a nazrana of nine lakhs of rupees, hut seeing this 
impracticable and weary of public life, he retired to Benares where he 
died in 1839. Kirpa Ram served in Bannu in 1832, and then finding 
the enmity of Dhyan Singh as great as ever while his influenoe at court 
increased day by day, he asked permission to join his father at Benares, 
The permission was refused, and Kirpa Bam determined to go without it. 
He went on an assumed pilgrimage to JoalaMukhi, and from there, cross- 
ing the Satlej into British territory, ho journeyed to Benares, where he 
remained till his death in 18ii2. He left no son of his own, but he had 
adopted Dhinraj, whom he left the sole agent of liis still large jagirs, 
worth four lakhs of rupees. Bhunraj was made a colonel under Sirdar 
Jowahir Singh, and in 1848 did good service with Colonel Lawrence at 
Peshawar, where he is now Extra Assistant Commissioner. He holds in 
jagir the half of Kunjah, worth 1,300 Es. 
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When Kirpa Ram left tlie Panjab bis brother SMv Ryai, who had 
been appointed governor of Gnjiat, and his sons kept their appointments, 
Kanhei/a Lai acting as Deputy to his father, and My a Lai holding an 
office at court. The latter accompanied Shaikh Ghulam Mohiuddiii to 
Kashmir as treasurer, in 1841, but on his father’s death, three years 
later, returned to Kunjah, where he succeeded to the estate worth 13,000 
Es. He did good service during the rebellion of 1848, and has since the 
annexation of the Panjab acted as Thannadar of Jalandhar and Gujrat. 
In 1858 he was appointed Tohaildar of Ilarappa in the Gogaira district, 
hut did not hold the appoiutmeut for any length of time. He resides 
at Kunjah, and is not now in Government employ. Kanlieya Lai filled 
the office of Kardar in several districts during Sikh rule. His oldest son 
Radha Kishan was Thanadar of Peshawar until the reorganization of the 
Police, when he received hia discharge. 

Kegaiding the other branch of the family a few words will be suffi- 
cient. Soba Ram^ brother of Mohkam Chanil, was for some years in the 
Alaharaja’s service, and left to his tlirea sons, Kislian Lyal, Lilta Mai 
aud Oanpat Rai, a jagir of 6,000 Es. in the neighbourhood of Kunjah with 
the village of Gidarkot. Both Diila Mai and Qanpal Rai accompanied 
Bhaikb Mohiuddin to Kashmir, and remained in his service and that of 
hia son Imamuddin Khan for three years as Kardars. During the 
rebellion of 1848, the brothers served under Major Edwardes and behaved 
well, and on the annexation of the Panjab were taken into Government 
employ. Ditta Mai was first made a Tehsildar, and subsequently Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. He died without issue. Qanpal Rav was 
employed in the Gogaira settlement, on the completion of which he 
received his discharge, lie resides at Kunjah in Gujrat. 



MAH KHAH DBEK. 

OUAIBArC Alil KhAH. 

Aloaxam Khan. 

ZnlF-Lar Khan. 

Salabat Khan. 

AbtlnHah Khan. 



HISTORY OF THE FAMItY. 

Malik Fatak Kliaa Dcek is the head of one branch oif the large and 
important Khattar tribe. It is not easy to determine with oertainty the 
origin of the Khattavs, bat it seems probable that they were originally na- 
tives of Khorasan and came to India with the first Muhammadan inTadexs. 
They trace their genealogy up to Sutb Shah or Kutb-ud-din nicknamed 
‘ Aibak ’ from his broken finger and ' Lakh baksh ’ from his liberaliiy, 
who was for many years the Viceroy of Shahab-ud-din Ghori, in India, 
and who afterwards himself reigned, the first of the slave kings. But 
this story is certainly false. The Kntb Shah of Khattar genealogice 
had nine sons, while Kntb Shah Aibdr had no child of his own, Aram 
Shah who succeeded him being an adopted son. The Awuas, the KhoLm 
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and tlia Khattava seem to have had a common origin, all tracing their 
pedigree back to Kiitb Shah, who may have lived about the begin- 
ning of th.a eleventh century and who probably came to India with one 
of the invading armies of Saltan Mahmud Qhaznivi. His nine sons were 
named Torai, Haji, A&k, Dusah, Gulgan, Khandan, Khokar, Ghora and 
Ohohan. The two first remained in Afghanistan, and Afik and Dnsah 
were killed in battle, leaving no issue. Prom Khokar have descended the 
Khokars of Hafizabad, in the Gujranwala district, in no way connected 
with the Kokhars of Find Dadau Khan who are of Rajput descent. 
The Khattars have desoeuded from Chohan the youngest son. From 
two ofChohaii’s sons, Hamlr and Pasin, have descended some of the 
Awans of the Amritsar and Slalkot districts. To Ghora the Awans of 
Rawalpindi and Jhelam, Gujrat and Jalandhar trace their origin, while 
Gulgan also has Awan descendants in Slalkot and Rawalpindi. The 
Awans of the Sialkot villages Jandiala, Rawal, Milka and Saroba and 
those of Narowal in Amritsar trace from Durj, a hrothor of Knlb Shah. 
Chohan, the ancestor of the Khattar tribe, who is said to have been an 
oSScer of Saltan Mahmud, marched agaiust Nllah then a large town on 
the Indus, fifteeu miles below Attack, and after a short siege took it 
from the Hindu chief Raj Deo and madedt his head-quarters. About the 
same time his brother Khokar had settled at Kosak iu Jhelam later held 
by the Janjoahs, and famous for its almost impreguable fort, long besieged 
in vaiu by Ranjit Siugh, To Ghora dr Gholsa had been assigned 
Snkesar, and to Gulgah a strip of land along the river Jhelam. For many 
years the" descendants of Ohobhu held Nilah without opposition till the 
days of Kkattaf KJian in the sixth generation from Chohan. The 
Hindus, growing powerful, drove the tribe out of Nilah, and compelled it 
to leave India for Afghanistau, where Khan, about the year 1176, 

entered the service of Muhammad Ghori who had just overran the province 
of Ghazni and was preparing to attack India. "With him Khattar Khan 
returned to the Panjab, and recovered Nilah by. a strategem. He dressed 
his men as merchants and entered the town as if for trade, with large 
boxes filled with arms, Nq sooner had they got within the walls, than 
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the disguise was thrown off, every man seized his arms, and the town, 
taken by surprise, was captured. The tribe now took the name of its 
leader Khattar. It was subordinate to the Imperial Governor of Attocb, 
Langar Khan, who afterwards became Viceroy at Lahore. About this time 
the Khattars are said to have abandoned Muhammadanism. The tradi- 
tion is thata jogi or ascetic came to Nilab, and by powerful enchantments 
induced the whole population to worship idols. He not only enchanted the 
people but also the cattle, which gave blood instead of milk, till nows of 
these prodigies reached the ears of the saint Isa Abdul "Wahab * at Uchh 
in the Leia district, who sent his son Shah Nuri Abdul Kahman to recall 
the people to the true faith. The apostle travelled to Nilab, and on the 
outskirts of the town he met an old woman from whom he asked a draught 
of milk. She told him of the calamity which had befallen the cattle, but 
Abdul Bahman insisted on her attempting to milk, and as a reward for 
her faith pure white milk flowed from the udder of the cow instead 
of blood. The jogi had heard of the saint’s arrival, and, takmg the form 
of a kite, came sailing down to watch his movements, hut Ahdul Bahman 
was not deceived. He threw his shoe at the bird which fell dead among 
the rocks, and the people, freed from enchantment, cast away their idols 
aud returned to the faith of Muhammad. This curious legend seems to 
have been invented hy the Khattars and Awans to account for the rise 
of a general belief in their Hindu origin, which they repudiate, asserting 
that if they were ever idol worshipers it was hut a temporary lapse from 
Islamism, Khattar Khan had six sons, Jand Khan, Isa Khan, Sarwar 
Khan, Mroz Khan^ Sehra Khan and Pehru Khan, About three generations 
after his death the tribe lost Nilab, but they took possession of the open 
country between Bawalpindi and the Indus, which became known by the 
name of Khatar, The descendants of Jand Khan took possession of the 
district called after them Jandal, between Khushhalghar and Nara, and 

♦ Untortunatsly for the legend, it is certain that Abdul Wablib did not come to Leia 
before 1580, Perhaps, however, the aunt alluded to nwy be Abdul|Eambir Bukhari who lived 
at Uchh in Bahawalpur at the end of the twelTth centpiy and from whom the Leia salat was 
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the other sons settled in the neigliboaring IlakaSj driving out the Gujars 
and even their own kinsmen the Awans. 

Prom Firog Khan, the fourth son of KJiattar Khan, has the Drets 
family descended. His groat grandson was FLatnoA, from whom have 
descended the clan known as Rattlal. Two generations later were Bain 
Khan and Isa Khan, from the former of whom have sprung the Balwans 
who inhabit Barotah, where the river Haroh flows into the Indus. 
The o&pring of the latter is the clan Isial, whoso location is in Choi 
Gariala and Dher, to the South of Barota. Ghar Khan, the great nephew 
of Balv, Khan, founded the Gharral clan who live at Akori, So, for many 
generations the tribe grew and prospered. They were not without good 
qualities, hut were had farmers, reckless apd e^ttravagant and never 
became rich or distinguished. The best of their chiefs Ghairat Khan 
who left his home and went to seek his fortune at Dehli, where he entered 
the service of an officer of the court, and gradually rose iq favour till he 
was able to return home with a portion of the Khatar country, ns au 
imperial grant, injagir, His second son, Kada?’ Khan, rebuilt the 
village of Drek, which had been founded loqg before by the Awans and 
named Kashidpur, hut which had fallen into ruins. Salabai Khan, grand- 
son of Ghairat AH Khan, founded Eat Salabat Khttn and ^indai. KJiawuS^ 
din and Fxzl JS^han were the fathers of the present chiefs. 

Little can said of the history of the Khattars, Like the^r neighbours 
the Ghebas and Awans they resisted the Sikhs as long as they could, 
and, like them, resisted in vain. They assert that the Sikhs allowed 
them the fourth of the revenue as lords of the soil, and in the later 
Sikh revenue papers there is mention of such a grant, bqt it is not stated 
in favour of which chiefs the alienation was made. When the Sikh 
S^ardar Diwan Mnlraj was besieged in Hazara by tbe insurgents, Malik 
Ghulam Khan and Kdah Khan oame to his aid, and rescued him. FataA 
Khan possesses considerable influence in the Bawalpindi district, and his 
services have been always at the disposal of Government. In 1857, he 
furnished levies for guarding tbe ferries on the Indqs, and testifled hfs 
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loyalty in other ways, He holds the villages of Bahtor Bhagowi, Kot 
Saudi and Lundi worth together 2,064 Ss. in jagir, of which 350 Rs. 
descend in perpetuity, Ho also, with his brother Sher Khan, holds 
proprietary rights in different villages to the value of 5,364 Ks. a year. 

Miwa5 Khan and Karam Khan, are not on good terms with their 
cousins. They live separately and hold a jagir of 300 Rs, with proprietary 
rights in eight villages. 



MUHAMMAD HAIYAT KHAN OE WAH. 

Syad Ahmad Khah. 

■ Crhazzar Kixan. 

I 

Jamal Khaa. 

Jolal Klion, 

I 

Kanml Klian. 

Xartn Khan. 

t 

Buhadai Khan. Muhammad Hoiyat Ivhan. 

HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 

TWa is a Kliattav family and is like Fatak Kkan Drek of the Firoaal 
clan, being descended from Firoz Ehan the fourth son of Khattar Khan. 
8^ad Ahmad Ehan seems to have gone to Debli about the same time as 
Ghairat Khan, "with his son Gkaszar Khan, and to have entered the im- 
perial service. He was not however so fortunate, for a chief officer at court 
fell in love with the reputation of the beauty of Gtil Begam, sister of 
Qhawzar Khan, and threw him into prison when he refused to give her 
up. Sgad Ahmad, the father, fled by night with his pretty daughter, and 
returned to his native country where he founded a village which he 
named Ahmadabad, now in ruins. Ghaszar Khan died in prison, and 
his son Jamal Khm, quarreling with his relations, left Ahmadahad and 
founded a village for himself in the jungle, calling it Jalalsar after the 
name of his son. But the memory of Jamal Khan’s humble village has 
been lost in the palace and serai huilt dose at hand hy the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, in 1645, when marching towards Kabul. Some traces of 
the buildings are still visible, as the Asaf Khani Jllahal, and the name 
of the village Wah is said to express the satisfaction of the Emperor as 

* Wah I an ejactilaiion commonly rued in the Bnnjob, expreseivc of astonichment ox 

f'l* '«Cfci0T». 
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he looked on the beauty of the scene, with its running water and pleasant 
groves. 

The present head of the family is Muhammadi "Raiyai Klmu His 
father Kamm Khan was a brave soldier, and in 1848 he raised a force of 
horse and foot which Captain Nicholson employed in holding the Margalla 
Pass. His house at Wilh was burnt down by the rebel Sikh force, under 
the command of Utclr Singh Ataviwala, and he was shortly afterwards 
killed by Fatah Khan, an old enemy of his house, who surprised him 
when taking his noonday siesta in a garden. Muhammad JJahyat Khan 
then joined Captain Abbott at Nara, with a few recruits, and remained 
with that officer till the close of the war. In 1857, General Nicholson 
was Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and when the mutiny first broke 
out he directed Haiyat Khan to raise a body of Afridis for service, and 
when he was appointed to command the'Panjah moveable column he 
nominated the young man as his native aide-de-camp. Eaiyat Khan was 
with the General when he so terribly punished the mutinous 65th Native 
Infantry at Hoti Murdan, and the 46th Native Infantry and the 9th 
Light Cavalry at Trimmu Ghat. He marched to Dehli with the force 
and fought gallantly throughout the siege. He was with the General 
when he was mortally wounded at the capture of the city, and remained 
with him to the last, attending him, for the few days that he survived, 
with the utmost devotion. After this, Eaiyat Khan returned to Peshawar, 
where he was appointed Thannadar and a few months later he was trans- 
ferred to Jhelam, and made Tehsildar of Tallagang. In May 1801 he 
was raised to the rank of Extra Assistant Commissioner and posted to 
Shahpur, whence ha was tralisfeiTed to Bannu where he is now stationed. 
He has proved himself as good in the ofiSce as gallant in the field. He 
. has some- literary ability, and is now preparing an account of the Afghan 
border tribes which will he valuable and interesting. Buhadar Khan^ 
half brother of Muhammad Eaiyat Khan, is a Deputy Inspector of Police 
in the Rawalpindi district. 



KAZI FAZL AHMAD. 

MunAMHAD Sadir. 
Uuhammad Sharif. 

Haji Muatafa. 
Huhatataad JafSr. 

Shaikll Uixu'. 


KiUii Ctulam Mohammad. QuI Ahmad. 

I Eyad Ahmad. 


Eaii Fazd 

Ahmad, 

Nur Ahmad, 

1 

iStiUau khmaj. 

Qhlzan 

£hau. 

Mir 

Ahmad. 

1 


1 


Kazi Fatah 
Muhamuiad. 

AU A^hmad. Faiz Ahmad. 

Aahral £hau. 

Jbmhim Khan. 

Haji Ahmad, 






HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

A little more than three centuries ago, in the roign of Hamayuii, 
MuJiumiiiaS Sadih of the Khattar tribe, aniigrated from the neighbourhood 
of Dehli to Chachh, where, about six miles from. Attook, be founded the 
village of Pattuchat. He also built Qondal on the high road to Pesha- 
war; Jattyal, Mirobasiual, and other villages which the Emperor granted 
him in jagir. l/CvJmniMd Sadik was a man of some learning, and as Chachh 
had few scholars, his acquirements procured him the office of Kazi or judge. 
This was hold by bim tbroughout Ufo and descended to his son, but in 
the third generation it was taken away and given to a neighbouring chief 
Muhammad Hussaiu. MuHmmaS Jaffir recovered the title, which is still 
held bjjr his descendants though without ju^cial powers. X<ittle is known 
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of the history of the family, which was at no time of much importance, 
and what papers were possessed by the Kazi were destroyed by the Sikhs 
when they gained possession of Attock in 1843. When Eanjit Singh 
took the fort in 1813, Kazi Ghulam MaJiammai, fearing for his safety, fled 
across the Indus to Khattak, where he took refuge with Firoz Khan while 
his house was burnt and his property plundered by the Sikhs, Sirdar 
Amir Singh Sindhanwalia recalled him, and restored a portion of his old 
jagirs giving him a new one of 300 Rs. in Khattak. Soon after this 
Banjit Singh made him ‘ wakil ‘ or agent on the part of the Government 
in the Yusufzai and Khattak territories, and this office he hold till 1824, 
when he was assassinated by a Nihang whom he had offended, His 
eldest sou IPassl AJmad succeeded to the wakllship, which he held, enjoy- 
ing considerable authority and influence among the Fathans of the district, 
till the commencement of the British rale. The Kazi is a man of high 
character and possesses iuflnenoe on both sides of the Indus. He has 
always been distinguished for loyalty and has rendered much assistance 
to the British officers in the management of the district. In 1848 he 
did good service, and his nephew and some of his men served with Oaptain 
Nicholson throughout the wav. In 1837, he behaved loyally and well, 
and aided to provision the fort of Attock. He received for his services 
a khillat of 200 Bs., and GO Bs., the share in the cash allowance of 600 Rs. 
held by bis brother iVar AArnad and whiob bad lapsed at bis death, was 
continued to the Kazi for his life. He holds the village of Gondal 
worth 839 Rs. in jagir, one quarter to descend in perpetuity. He has 
also proprietary rights in the distriot. He has permitted his brothers and 
his cousin Syad AJmad to share the jagir with him, an act of kindness 
which he now regrets as their shares lapse on their death. 



MALIK EIKOZUDDIN KHAN OE SHAMSHABAD, 


MOBIitAUAD MiTH EHAH. 


Sirafraz Khan. 


MnLammaA 
lilaslni Ehan. 


Sultan 

Ahmad. 


Haji 

Ahmad, 


EUudayar Ehan. 


Muhammad 
ABahynr Khan 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


The origin of the Awan tribe, to -wliich Malik Firoz-ud-din Khan 
belonga, has been the subject of much speculation. At one time the Awana 
have been considered of Hindu, at another of Afghan descent, and by 
some as the descendants of the so called Eactrian Greeks. But there is 
nothing in the traditions of the Awans themselves to favour the last 
supposition, and indeed it is very doubtful whether any Greeks settled in 
Bactria at all. The probahility is that every Greek in Alexander’s army 
turned his back with joy upon India and the East, while the detachment 
of the army which remained behind-in Bactria was composed of barbarian 
auxiliaries, from- whom no historian or philologist would care to derive 
any tribe whatever. The Awana are widely scattered throughout the 
Fanjab. Thickest in Hawalpiudi and Jhelam, they are numerous in 
Shahpur and Leia, and even stretch across the Indus into the Derajat, 
and some three thousand inhabit the Yusafzai plain. There are many 
Awan villages in Gujrat and Sialkot and a few in Amritsar and Jalandhar. 
But all branches of the tribe'afe unanlraous in stating that they originally 
came ftom the neighbourlood of Qhazui to India, and all trace their 
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genealogy to Hasrat Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet. Eutb Shah, who 
came from Ghazni with Sultan Mahmud, was the common ancestor of 
the Awans, the Khokars and the Khattars, and in the history of Patah 
Khan Drek will be found soma mention of the Awan connection with 
these tribes. The Awans seem first to have settled in Rawalpindi, where 
SJiamir Khan built a town on the Indus which he called Shamirabad 
after his own name. They gradually spread over the country, fighting 
with the Gujars and their kinsmen the Khattars, driving before them 
the Janjoahs who in very old days had taken possession of the Jholam 
district, and being in turn driven, out of their holdings by the Ghakkars 
the most powerful tribe of all. It is not practicable to follow the history 
of the several branches of the Awan tribe. It was only in the Rawalpindi, 
Jhelam and Shalipur districts that they became of any political importance. 
In other parts of the Panjab they appear as quiet peasants, not such good 
agriculturists as the Jats, hut still industrious and intelligent. In Rawal- 
pindi they held in old days the Khatar country, and still inhabit it though 
not as proprietors, and in this district Mehndn Khan of Chihan, Samandar 
Khan of Sirwala and Sirafraz Khan of Jand Bugdial are their chief men. 
In the Shahpur district the Awans held the hilly country to the north 
west, Jalar, Naoshera and Bukesar, where the head of the tribe still 
resides ; and in Jhelam, the west of the district known as the ‘ Awan Kari’ 

, between the Gabir River and Bannu. To the north of Rawalpindi live 
the Goleras, an Awan clan, famous in old days for their marauding 
propensities, but they are now few in number and have no chief of any 
note. 

There is little to relate of the Shamshabad family. The head of it 
<>1nimg to have descended from Shamir Khan who founded the village and 
reclaimed the land between it and the Indus from the river which is 
said to have then been a wide shallow stream with swamps and marshes 
of great extent on the left bank. Shamshabad lies just off the high 
road, and the residents seem to have thought themselves too open to 
attack to meddle much in district or imperial politics, and lived.quietly 
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at their village while army after army marched past Dehli-waa'ilsj witlicmt 
molesting them, At last, in, 1813, the Kabul army, part of which was 
investing Attooh, chose Shamahahad for Iheir camp, aud after Dnvan 
Mohkam Ghand had defeated the Afghans he destroyed the village which 
he considered had favoured and assisted them. The Hlaharaga. hawcver 
restored the estate to the family and allowed Muhammad Nasim lUian to 
rebuild the village, which he did at eonsiderable expense. Fkoz-ud-A'm 
entered the Sikh service and on his brother's death succeeded to the jagir. 
In 184;8-4i9 he did good service under Captain Nioholson at Ramnagar,, 
Margalla, Rind Dadau Khan and elsewhere. In 1857, he again showed 
his loyalty and courage, and raising horse and foot guarded the ferries on 
the Indus. General Nicholson had a high opinioa of the Malik, and 
desired to take him with his force to Debit, bat at that time he could 
not be spared from his own district. He was Tehsildar o£ Rawalpindi from 
1850 to 1857 ; and from 1858 to 1863, Tehsildarof Gujar Khan. He holds 
a life pension of 400 Rs., and the village of Shamshabad worth 
2,200 Rs. has been granted in perpetuity. 
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HISTORY OF THE TRIBE. 

No Paiijab tribe is more frequently monlionetl in Imlian liitsloi’y than 
the Qhakkarsj who for many hiindrocl years wove the possossors of great 
power and a wide extent of country. The reason of their strength was 
that they were united among themselves. Not that their history does 
not contain many feuds and long continued contests between rival chiefs, 
hut they at all times acknowledged some one chief as head of the tribe, 
and under him all the clans marched to battle against any external foe. 
It was their organization which enabled them to defeat Awans, Gujars, 
IChattars and Janjoahs, tribes always divided among themselves, and 
never able to combine even against a common enemy. The Ghakkars 
trace their descent from Kaigohar, a native of Ispahan in Persia, whoso 
son Saltan ICaid was a great and anccessful general, the conqueror of 
Badakahan and a part of Thibet which he held during his life and be- 
queathed to his son Sultan Teh. For seven generations the family ruled 
in Thibet, till Sultan Kab, the eighth in descent from Kaid, conqupred 
Kashmir from Man o wav Khan, whose daughter he married to his son 
FaruUli. For thirteen generations the Ghakkars held Kashmir, Farukk 
Amir, Mir Dad, Khair-nd-din, Goharganj, Nur-itd-din, Murad, Bakhl- 
yar, Alam, Sammand, Mehrab and Bustaui ruling in succession. In 
this last reign the Kashmiris revolted and put Eustam to death, while 
his son Kahil lied to the court of Nasir-ud-din Sabaktugiu who was then 
reigning in Kabul, 987 A. D. It is very difficult to ascertain how far 
this account of the Ghakkar occupation of Thibet and Kashmir is true. 
It is certain that they overran Kashmir in very early days, and traces of 
them are still found to the north and west of that country, but there is 
no proof whatever that they founded a dynasty there. Indeed the 
names of these chiefs are fabulous. Several are Muhammadan names, 
e. g. Khau’-ud-din,Nur-ud-din, and at this time the Ghakkars were certain- 
ly not converted to Islamiam. Those Muhammadan histories, like Haidar 
Doghlat, the Hajnama and Ferishta, in which mention is made of the 
Ghakkars, state that it was only in the 13th century that they embraced 
the true faith. Ferishta indeed speaks of them, in 1205 A, D,, ns savage 
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barbarians, among whom prevailei femalo infanticide and polyandry, 
while they were bitter persecutors of Muhammadans, and were only con- 
verted at the close of the reign of Mnhammad Grhori, Had there been a 
dynasty of Muhammadan rnlers in Kashmir for thirteen generations, pre- 
vious to 987 A. D. when Kabil fled to the court of Sabaktagin, it is pro- 
bable that Kashmir would not require to be reconverted to Islamism, in 
1327 A, D. as it certainly was during the reign of Shah Mir, otherwise 
known as Shamsh-ud-din. It may indeed be doubted whether the Ghak- 
kars are of Persian origin at all. The chief point in its favour is that, as a 
rule, the Ghakkars are of the Shiasect, while all the other Muhammadan 
tribes of their part of the country are Sunis. It has again been thought 
that the Ghakkars are a branch of the Gujar tribe, but this theory which 
is supported by rather obscure philological argumeut, is not sufficiently 
interesting to be more than noticed here. As early as 682, according to 
Ferishta, the Ghakkars were resident in the Panjab, and about that year 
made an alliance offensive and defensive with the Afghans, who aided 
them against the Baja of Lahore. That the Ghakkars were then resi- 
dent on the Indus seems probable, though their own history contradicts 
it ; bat it is not likely that the Afghans, then new converts to Muham- 
madanism, fierce and enthusiastic, would have formed an alliance with an 
idolatrous tribe.* 

KtAil Khm obtained employ under Sabaktagin and his second son 
Glmkhar ShaJt, from whom the tribe derived its name, accompanied Mah- 
mud of Ghuzni to ludla, at the begiuning of the eleventh centoiy, and 

* The Ciuly hiatoiy of the Q-hekhara, aa related by theauelres, is neoeasaiily given here. 
But it aeeins purely fabulous. The probability is they were omigrauts from Khoraaau or 
Afghanistan andaettled in the Panjab nofclater than 800 A . D. Raja Ilodi, a Gihakkar chief, ia 
inflaaS Bald tO hava matiied the daughter of Bisalu, the Rajput chief of Sialkot and one qt 
Balvahan'a sixteen eons, (vide pp. 12-209) >ho reigned .about 120 A. D. This may he falua, 
but it shows that the traditions of the country point to the Ghakkars as having been long 
resident in the Fanjab. Again, where Ghakkar history makes the founder of the tribe to he 
an officer in Mahmud Shah’s army, Perishta records that this very Mahmud waa in 1008 A. R. 
attacked in the neighbourhood of Peshawar by a force of 30,000 Ghakkars, who penetrated 
the WnT..iffln»aiin camp and were only repulsed with the greatest difficulty, Mahmud losins 
5,000 men. 
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obtainoil leave to settle \nth bis tribe, then voty mimeiong, at Ghana 
Ponir, now Bam ICot, on the Jhelani. He soon became possessed of a 
wide extent of country known as Pothiar, between the Jhelam and the 
Indns, and inhabited by the Ehakj Ealu and Khaire tribes. Ilis son Baj 
Khan was a minor when his father died, and the widow ruled for some yoMS 
with credit. S&>gi, grandson of Ohakkar Skak, was the ancestor of the 
Sogial clan of Tehsil Gujar Khan. Hia nephew Eajar Khan founded the 
village of Dangalli which became the head-quarters of the tribe. Dan 
was a demon or jinn who harassed the neighbonting country, and Ba^ar 
Khan determined to get rid of him. He called to his assistance a holy 
fakir who stopped up every outlet of the haunted qave and then prepared 
to burn the demon. But he was not inclined to wait to he burnt, and 
making a hole, still visible, through the solid rock, he escaped. The name 
of the village which was built on the spot, was given in remembrance of the 
demon and of his passage (gali) through the rook. Bajar Khm died in 
1 1 60, and wan succeeded by hia son Sipher Khan of whom there is nothing 
to record. Nang Khan, the next chief, conspired with Fldai Khan Ehok- 
kar to assassinate the Emperor Muhammad Ghori, whose general Kuib- 
ud-din * Aibak ’ had been sent against the Ghakkars who wore ravaging 
the country up to the walls of Lahore itself. They were defeated by 
Kuth-nd-din with great slaughter, and Nang Khm thinking that the 
Emperor had determined on the annihilation of the tribe, planned his 
death. On the 14th of March, 1206, Muhammad Ghori, marching 
towards Ghazni, encamped on the hanks of the Indns. The night being 
warm, the ‘ kauats ^ or screens which usually surrounded the royal tent 
had been raised, allowing the band of assassins to reach the tent door 
without detection. Here a sentry gave the alarm, but he was instantly 
stabbed to the heart and the Ghakkars entered the tent where the Emperor 
was lying asleep fanned by two slaves. They fell upon him and killed 
him, inflicting no fewer than twenty-two wounds. The'guard hurried up 
hearing the cries of the slaves, but it was too late to save their master, 
though moat of the murderers were caught aud put to death with various 
tortures. Lokar Khan succeeded his father, and from the second son Bahori 
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Khan have descended the Satwal and Lori Gbakhars ; while the Sanal 
clan ia from San Khan the third son. Lohar Kkan had no easy rale. 

In 1247, the Pothiar country was invaded by Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
and, as a punishment for the assistance which the tribe had rendered to 
the Mogals in their invasion of 1241, he carried away as slaves several 
thousand Ghakkars, men, women and children. Kiya Khan, the nephew 
of Zohar Khan, rebelled against him, and set up an independent chiefship 
at Kotas, where he founded the fiogial clan, which still inhabits Rotas 
and Domeli. The invasion of Timur or Tamerlane took place during the 
chiefship of Qitl Muhammad, who died in 1408 A. D. His two immC'> 
diate successors were not men of any note, but Jastar Khan,^ brother of 
Pit Khan, is often mentioned in Muhammadan history as a brave and 
suocessful general. Ha overran Kashmir and took prisoner Allah Shah 
king of that country. Then, uniting with Malik Toghan a Turki general, 
he seized Jalandhar and marched towards Hehli. At Ludhiana he was 
attacked by the king’s troops and defeated, ou the 8th October 1442, 
and retired to Rawalpindi, from whence he made attacks alternately on 
Lahore and Jammu, the Raja of which latter place, Rai Bhim, he defeated 
and killed, till 1453, when ho died. Tatat Khan’s rule was of short dura- 
tion, for his nephew Haii Khan rebelled against him, captured and put him 
to death. His two sons were minors, and the Janjoah chief Darwesh Khan, 
took the opportunity of recovering much of the country which the Ghak- 
kars had taken from hia tribe. Hati Kim opposed him, hut was 
defeated and compelled to fly to Basal, while his cousma Saranff Kk<m and 
Adam Khm escaped to Dangalli where tl)o Janjoah army followed 
them. Kali Khan now collected his tribe, and attacking the Jaojoahs on 
their march, routed them with, great slaughter, Babar Shah invaded 
India during the chiefship o£ Hati Khm and in the Emperor’s interesting 
autobiography is a notice of his contest with the Ghakkar chief. He 

* Jastai: Ebon or Jasrat is mentions^ as tebg n brother of ShaiUia tvho detendod 
Tulamba against Timur Shab. But the Gbuhhars never appear to have gone -o far South 
as Tuiamba, which was probably defended by the Khattias, an andentBaJput tribe inhabUling 
the lower part of the Bari Doab> 
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marched against Pharwala^ the capital of the Ghakhars, strongly situated 
in the hills, and captured it after a gallant resistance, Rati Khan making 
his escape from one gate of the town as the troops of Bahar entered hy 
another. Sultan Samng was now of age, and finding that he could not oust 
his cousin by force of arms he proouredhis death by poison, and assumed 
the chiefship in 1525. He and his brother made their submission to 
Babar, and ASam Kltan, with a Ghakkar force, attended him to Dehli, 
and for this service the Pothiar country was confirmed to them by the 
Emperor. In 1641, Slier Shah, having driven the Emperor Humayun 
from India, built the famous fort of Rotas, where he placed a garrison 
of 13,000 men under his general Khowas Khan, to hinder the exile’s 
return. Barang Khan^ remembering the generous way in which he had 
been treated by Bahar Shah, espoused the quarrel of his son, and kept the 
Rotas garrison in a perpetual state of disquiet, driving off convoys, and 
wasting the country around the fort. On the death of Sher Shah in 
1545 his son Salim Shah determined to punish the Qhakkars, and moved 
against them in force. Saraiig Khan sued for peace, but all terms were 
refused and his son Kamal Klian, sent to the imperial camp as an envoy, 
was thrown into chains. Eor two years, in the course of which Sultan 
Sarang and sixteen of his family fell in action, the Ghakkars fought with 
varying success, and in 1550, Prince Kamram, brother of Humayun 
with whom he was at feud and by whom he had just been expelled from 
Kabul, took refuge among them. The fort of Pharwala was often 
won and lost during these years of incessant war, but however many 
troops were sent against them, the Qhakkars, brave and united, held 
their own, and Salim Shah found it impossible to subdue them. In 
1553 Prince Kamran who had again taken up arms agaiost his brother 
and who had been defeated near the Ehaihar, fled to India, and took 
refuge at the court of Dehli, Salim Shah did not receive him with any 
fawjur, and the Prince then returned northward to his former host Adam 
Khan^ who had succeeded his brother Sarang l^an. This chief stained 
the Ghakkar reputation for hospitality, and gave up his guest to 
Humayan, who put out his eyes, and two years later re-entered Dehli 
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in triumplij attended by the Ghakkav chief, who waa richly rewarded for 
his treachery. 

SiiUan Sarang had left two sons Kamal Khan and Alawal Khan, 
and with the wife of the latter Lashar Khan, son of Adana Khan, 
fell in love, and in order to obtain her put her hnsbaiid to death. 
Kamal Khan waa at Dehli when he heard the news of his brother’s 
murder, and he complained to the Emperor Akbar, who had suc- 
ceeded Humayun in 1536, and obtained a grant of half the territory 
of Adam Kimi. This chief would not yield and Kamal Khan 
attacked him, took him prisoner and hung him to satisfy his revenge. 
Kamal Khan did not long enjoy Iris triumph and died in 1559i The 
Ghakkar country now fell into a state of anarchy, and remained so for 
some years till the Emperor divided it between the rival chiefs * To 
Jalal Khan, grandson qV Adam Khan, he gave Dangalli, with 454 
villages j to Mularih Khan, son of Kami Khan, Pharwala, with 333 vil- 
lages; Akbarabad, with 242 villages, he assigned to ShaiB Qanja,aai of 
Adam Khan's younger sons, and Rawalpindi to Said Khan the third son 
of Sarang Khan, Muharik Khan died the year after this arrangement and 
bis son did not long survive him. Shadman Khan was an imbecile, and 
Pharwala waa granted by the Emperor to Jalal Khan. This chief was 
a great warrior and fought as au imperial general in Koliat, Bannu and 
Tusafzai, where he died at a great ago in 1011. Ilis son and grandson suc- 
cessively held rule, the latter dying in 1670. Allahdad Khan was like 
Shadman of weak intellect, but he had a clever wife, who carried on affairs 
with spirit and success, till her son Dulu Marad Khan grew up and as- 
sumed the chiefship. He was renowned for his liberality and on this account 
was named ' ZahU' Buln Khan, He died in 1726. Then succeeded Mua^zatn 
Khan, who ruled 13 years, and Sulian Miiharmh Khan the last inde- 
pendent Ghakkar chief. In his days the Ghakkar power was greater 


* Atout this time Fatah Khan, a near relative of Sarang Khan, emigrated to Hazara, where 
he founded the village ofKhanpnr. He rras the ancestor of Rajas Firoz Khan and Haidar 
T*nksh and thoHnvara (rhah'-avs, 
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lhan it had pcrUaps ever been before. lie defeated the Yasaf/.ai Afghana 
and Jang Kuli Klian of Khattakj and captured Gujratj ovorruuning the 
Chib country as far North as Bhimbar. He joined Ahmad Shah 
oji his several Indian expeditions, and was treated by him with the 
greatest consideration being confirmed in the possession of his large 
territories which extended from the Ghenab to the Indus. At length, 
in 1765, Sirdar Qujar Singh Bhangi, the powerful Sikh chief, marched 
from Lahore, with a large force, against him. Mitharrad Khan fought a 
battle outside the walls of Gujrat but was defeated, and compelled to 
retire across the Jhclam, giving up Ms possessions in the Jeeh Doab. His 
power being thus broken the rival chiefs of his own tribe declared against 
Mm, and Himmai Khan, of Domeli took him prisoner by treachery and put 
Mm to death, himself assuming the headship of the tribe. The two older 
sons of Midaryah Khan took Pharwala the two younger Haugalli, but 
they quarreled among themselves and Sirdar Gujar Singhsoized every thing, 
with the exception of Pharwala, which was divided among the brothers. 
Sadullah Khan and Nazar All Khan died without male issue and 
Manam' Khan and S&admaa Khan succeeded to their shares, which 
they hold till 1818, when Anaud Singh Thepuvia, grandson of the famous 
Milka Singh of Rawolpiadi, seized their whole estates and reduced them 
to absolute poverty, though the family was, in 1 826, allowed some pro- 
prietary rights in Pharwala. During Sikh days there is no history of the 
Ghakkara to record. They wore ground down by the exactions of men 
like Budh Singh Siudhanwalia and Rajah Gulab Singh of Jammu, the latter 
of whom threw Shadman Khan and Maddai Khan, second son of Manaur 
Khan, into prison, where they miserably perished, Karam Dad Khan son 
of Raja Hi/ai JJllah Khan is now the head of the Pharwala family and 
the first among the Ghakkars of the Rawalpindi district. The father 
did excellent servioe under Captain Abbott in 1848-49, and also in 1857. 
He died in March 1865, and half his pension of 1,200 Rs. was resumed. 
The other half is granted in perpetuity. Fatali Ali Khan holds a life 
pension of 600 Rs. ;his son, Buhadar Ali Khan, one of 100 Rs, and 
seven other members of the family hold 500 Rs. between them, 
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Other memhera of ilie tribe, though not of the Pharwala clan, deserv- 
ing mention, in the Rawalpindi and Jhelam districts, are Raja Roshan 
Khan of Domeli ; Pazl Dad Khan of Manianda, a Deputy Inspector 
of Police ; Mivza Khan of Sang and Shahwali Khan of Syadpur. Raja 
Roshan Khan of Domeli is the son of Rajja Akbar Ali Khan who joined 
Captain Nicholson in 1818-49, and did good service under that ofBcer. 
He now holds a jaglr of 1,000 Bs. His cousin Fazl Dad Khan 
accompanied Raja Sher Singh to Multan in 1848, and rebelled with him. 
He had been released from prison by Major H. Lawrence, shortly before, 
but this did not prevent him from intriguing against the English. Ho 
was employed as the confidential agent between Raja Sher Singh and 
Maharaja Gulah Singh. His jagirs of 6,000 Rs. were resumed 
for his rebellion. He now holds the ‘ chaharam ’ or fourth of the revenue 
of Domeli, amounting to 425 Rs. a year. 

However great may have been the reverses of the Ghakkars, they 
have lost neither their pride nor their courage. They have been crushed 
by the Bikhs, a people of yesterday, but there may still he seen in the 
chivalrous hearing of a Ghakkar gentleman some remembrance of the 
days when Pharwala was an asylum for all who were oppressed, and of 
the wars in which his ancestors fought, on e^ual terms, with the Empe- 
rors of Dehli. 
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t HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 

There is little to relate of this family which calls itself Bhandial from 
Kai Bhandi Beg, an imaginary Mogal ancestor, but is, in reality, of 
Eajput descent like the Ghebas to which tribe it belongs. As was the 
case with most of the Muhammadan families of the Eawalpindi district, 
it was flourishing under the Empire, and, after fighting for some time, 
with more or less success, against the Sikhs, was at last reduced to obe- 
dience, The Malal Maliks were allowed, like the Eais of Kot and the 
Maliks of Pindi Gheb, a fourth share of the revenue of their villages, and 
when Prince Nao Nihal Singh held the Ilaltas in 1836, BuMa Shan 
received in jagir the village of Khadwal, worth 900 Es. This Malik 
was one of the men who assassinated Bai Muhammad Khan of Kot in 
the fort of Pagh by order of Sirdar Attar Singh Kalianwala. The son 
of the murdered man well avenged his father, and killed all BuAha 
Khan's family, with the exception of one or two who contrived to escape. 
There had been always a feud between the families and these murders 
did not tend to end it, and iu 1848-49 it was partly by the representa- 
tions ofPatah Khan of Kot that KJot was found lukewarm in the 
service of the State and half his jagir resumed. However, in 1857, 
he proved his loyalty by performing all the service he could, and 
obtained a perpetual jagir of 500 Es. at Khadwal, with a khillat of 500 
Es. He possesses, besides this, a ' chaharam’ allowance, with proprietary 
rights in seveml villaffes, worth together 1030 Es, a year. 
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Baja. Eabsak NIrBAuuAD Ehah 
Imam Kali Ehan. 

! 

Inayat i.Uah Elian, Kamal^IChan. 

I ‘ "I 

ITaibYnt Ehan. Shamaher Ehon, Snrnfcru Ehan. 

Jamayat Ehan. Zolfkar Ehan. 

J 

Sher Jang Ehan. Sihaniar Ehan. Banda Ehan. 

tlmr :^an. Bahawal ^afcah Ehan. 

I 

Ahbar XliEhan. Amir Ehan. Bazl Dad Ehan. Nawab kban. 

^ A L_ 

Eazr AUEhan. ratahEhan, AliHardau Slier 

Ehan. BazEhan. 

Sultan Ehan. Ali Hailat Ehan. Eig'im A^ah BHian. Bahim Allah Ehan. 

Muhammad Ehan, Ata Mnhammad Ehan, Amir AU Ehan, Barman Alt Ehan, 
B. 1848. B. 1893, B. 1837. B. 1861. 

HISTORY OF THE TRIBE. 

The Chibs are an ancient Eajpnt tribe scattered through the lour 
range of hills between the riTeta Bess and Jhelam. In the Gujrat 
district, where they are most numerous, they occupy 51 villages, and 
here they are mostly Muhammadans, while those of Kangra and Jammu 
retain the old Hindu faith. The Chihs are not descended from one of 
the royal Eajput houses j but they hold the second place and rank with 
Salaria, Harohandar and other honourable tribes, They themselves assert 
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that they have some share of royal blood and that one of their ancestors, 
Hamir Chand, married the daughter of the Katoch Raja of Kangra aad 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his father-in-law, his descendants 
ruling in Kangra for eight generations, until tho time of Chib Chand and 
Odey Chand. But this story is probably false. No Mian belonging to 
a royal clan would give his daughter in marriage to an inferior in rant, 
nor in the long roll of 475 Katooh Kings are tho ancestors of the Chibs 
to be found. The name of Hamir Chand, indeed, occui’S twice, but the 
names, preceding and succeeding, are not those of Chib history. But it 
is possible that the accuracy of a genealogy which extends over a period 
of fourteen thousand years may bo doubted, 

Chib Gbaud tbe founder of the tribe quarreled with his brother 
Odey Chand, and leaving Kangra about the year 1400, settled near 
Bhimbar at the village of Malura or Muchalpura, whore he married tho 
daughter of Baja Sripat, the local ruler. Not content with the possession 
of the daughter he coveted the chiefehip, and invitibg his fathor-iu-law 
with his whole family to a feast, he murdered them all, and became him- 
self Eaja. For several generations his descendants ruled in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Bhimbar, till Sadi, in the reign of the Emperor Babar, 
went to pay his respects at court, and received an imperial confirmation of 
his possessions in return for his renouncing Hinduism and adopting tho 
Muhammadan faith, taking the name of Shadab Khan. This chief 
accompanied Humayun on more than one of his expeditions, and was at 
length killed by one Pir Haibat, a native of Kandahar, with whom he had 
a quarrel. Apostacy is not always considered respectable, but the Chibs 
have made Shadab Khan a saint, and his tomb near Bhimbar is a sacred 
place of pilgrimage to which both Hindu an4 Muhammadan members of 
the tribe resort. The saint is generally known as * Sur Sadi Shahid ’ and 
there is a custom in the tribe of leaving one lock of hair on the head of 
every infant until such time as the parents can visit the shrine when 
it is cut off with much ceremony, and the child is then and not till 
then considered a true Chib. This eweinony is as essential as the 
* pahal ’ among tbe Sikhs or circumcision amon^ Muhammadans, The 
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CHib chiefs held the district ^herl Karioli) stretching along the Jiielam, 
below the fort of Mangla, and Naoshera^ till the Sikhs rose to power. 
Then Sirdar Gujar Singh Bhangi, having captured Gujrat from the 
Ghakkars, turned his arms against them, but he was not able to 
make much impression upon them as their country was very 
difficult for an attacking force. Sahib Singh, son of Gnjur Singh, 
and Mahan Singh Snkarchakia later attacked Mangla without success, 
and its reduction was left for the great Maharaja himself. In 1 810, 
after Eanjit Singh had seized Gujrat from Sahib Singh, he inarched 
northward and reduced the fort of Chunian held by Raja Umr Khan, 
wbo retired to his still stronger fort of Mangla. The Sikh Army then 
niarched against Mangla, when Amr Khan thinking resistance useless 
sent his son Akbar Ali Khan to sue for peace. Before an answer could bo 
received the chief died, and Ranjit Singh, not wishing to drive Akbar 
AH Khan to extremities, left him half of his father’s possessions, which 
he only lived six months to enjoy. All was then conGseated, but to 
Aviir KAan^ the second son, a pension of 4000 Rs. was assigned, and to 
his cousin Sher Jang Khan a pension of 3000 Rs. Some years later Amir 
Khan died, and the pension was continued to his younger brother Ifazl 
Bad Khan. Prince Kharrak Singh to whom Khari Kariali was given 
in jagir, took Pazl Dad Khan into his service on 3 Rs. a day, and ten 
years later four sowars were also allowed him on 1,075 Bs. When 
Kashmir and Jammu were made over in independent possession to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, the jagir of 4,000 Rs. was included in that 
tenitory, and the cash aUowanoe of 1,075 Rs. was exchanged for a jagir 
of the same amount at Dal Kalu and Sithal. The Raja accompanied 
Sher Singh to Multan in 1848, but did not join in his rebellion and his 
jagir was continued to him. It was resumed on his death in 1S64 
and his sons Nazr Ali Khan and Patah Khan liold a pension of 640 Rs. 

Sultan Khan of Pothi is still Kving. His jagir of 3000 Rs. consist- 
ing of the villages of Pothi, Dak, Bhulwal and Phularwand was con- 
tinued to him at annexation on payment of one quarter revenue. He did 
pood service in 1857 . 
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, The only othec man of note among tho Ohiba is Chowdliri Qliulam 
Ali Khan of Baiaa^ who poaseases considerable iuflaence. Ills father 
Banda Khan was for many years Kardar under the Sikhs. On the death 
of his father, Ghalam Ali Khan succeeded to the office, and improved the 
district by his admirable management. Four villages, Sang, Balsa, 
Jaggu and Chang were released in his favour. In 1849 he showed him« 
self hostile to the Government, and his jagir and his privileges were 
resumed ; hut he redeemed his character for loyalty in 1857, and 
received a pension of SOO Bs. for life. His son Murdan Ali Khan 
at this ,time entered the 2ad Sikh Cavalry and is still as jamadar in 
the same regiment, now known as the 12th Bengal Cavalry. 

The Hindu Chibs have given far more trouble in Gujrat than tbeir 
Muhammadan kinsmen. During the whole reign of Maharaja Baujit 
Singh they were notorious for audacity and lawlessness. Inhabiting 
Dowa, Bolala and other hill villages, a few miles beyond the Jammu 
frontier, they would descend upon the plains, burning and plundering, 
and even the larger towns were not safe from attack. Twice the 
Maharaja burnt their village, but this had only a temporary effect, 
and they are as evil minded at the present day as in old Sikh times. 
Twice since the annexation of the Punjab have they made raids upon 
British territory ; in June 1849, when they attacked the village of 
Assar, and in Anguat 1858, when they sheked Dokhoa. Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, on the strong representation of the British Government, 
sent a force against Dewa and burnt it to the ground, forbidding its 
reconstruction on the same site. Since then, fear of punishment has 
kept these marauders quiet, but they still have as great a love for a 
raid across the border, as when, in the old days, they could plunder 
without opposition up to^the very walls of- Gujrat. 



BIMMAT SINGH MIEPTJRIA 


Chattar Singb, 
D. 1846. 


DjUFA KAAt. 
Malian Singb, s, 1845. 


Eimmnf; 
Singb, 71. 1828. 

I 

Bagbbir Singb, 
n. 1848. 


Badnwa Singh. 


1 

Bunilar Singb, 
B. 1855. 


I 

Sbam Singh 
B. 1831. 

I 

1 

Sirdar Singh, 
B. 1857. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY, 

Data Ram was a confidential servant of Mukarrab Kbnn the Ghakkar 
chief of Gujrat. His son Malm Singh^ when quite young, went to Lahore 
to seek his fortune, and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who was struck by his 
skill and courage on a hunting expedition when Malian Singh unassisted 
killed a leopard with his sword, gave him an appointment in the army, 
under Sirdar Hari Singh Nalwa. The young man fought in several 
campaigns with great gallantry, and at the last siege of Multan was 
twice wounded. He also served in Kashmir and at Peshawar, He was 
a great favourite of Hari Singh, who advanced his fortunes and made 
him his confidant and lieutenant, Mahan Singh was in charge of the fort 
of Jamrud in April 1837, when the Afghan army, under Mirza Sami 
Khan, attacked it in force, and he hold out bravely against enormous 
odds until Hari Singh himself arrived from Peshawar to fight the memo- 
rable battle in which he fell. On the death of his patron Sirdar Mahan 
Singh did not lose the favour of the Maharaja who, in 1830, gave him 
a jagir of 37,000 Rs., of which 12,000 Rs. were personal, and 35,000 Es. 
for the service of lOO sowars. He retained this estate throughout the 
reigns of Maharajas Kharrak Singh and Sher Singh. In 1844, when the 
Sikh army was as brutal and licentious as it was possible for troops to 
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be, Mahan Singh was murdered byhis own men. Chattar Singh avenged 
bis fatber’s death, but was assassinated bitnself soon afterwards. Under 
tbeDarbar tbe jagir was reduced to 29,400 Bs., still subject to the service 
of 100 horsemen. These all joined idie rebel army in 1848-49. Eimmat 
Singh and bis brother Shaw Singh retired to Jammu, and when the rebel" 
bon was over, boasted that they had fought against the rebels with the 
Maharaja of Jammu’s force, and in support of their statement produced 
a letter from Diwan Hari Chand to Joala Sabai, the oonfidential Agent 
of the Maharaja, but this letter from a man thoroughly distrusted himself 
not do them much good. However admirable the intentions of Mimmat 
Singh may have been, his conduct was certainly moat suspicious. He 
was a large jagirdar, yet when his services were most required he did 
not come forward on the side of his Government 5 indeed nothing was 
soon of him till the 17th May, 1849, three months after the battle of 
Gujrat had been foqght. Under these oircumstanoes the whole Jagir was 
resumed. The widows of Mahan Singh and Chatlar Singh were each 
allowed a pension of 300 Rs, per annum, Eimmai Singh and Sham Singh 
850 Rs. and 180 Rs. respectively, which they still hold. In 1857, Eimmai 
Singh raised twelve horsemen for the service of Government, He resides 
at Mirpur, in the Jammu territory. 



EAJA SULTAN AHMAD KHAN 
EAJA SHAMSHEE ALI KHAN. 


IUja Dasad Khaii. 
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Shaffi Khan, 

Katah Mnhammad Khan. 

1 

Kiroz Khan. 

Waria Klian. 

1 

^ .. 1 

Lodha Klian. 
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Ahmad Klian. 

1 

All Muhammad Khan. 

1 

Izzat Khan, 

1 1 

1 

1 

Khudo Baksb KnhnllAli Faizullnli 

Ahmad Khan, 

Sahib 'Kboa. 

Khou, Khan, Khan, 

Cali] Khan, 
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Abdullah Khan, 
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NIsari 

Khan. 

Agar Khan, 
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Snrafraz Khan. 

1 

Sirdar Khan. 

B aland khan. 

1 

AU Muhammad Khan. 

Katah klian. 
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Zulfknr Khan. 

1 

Mdidi Khan. 

1 
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Sher Cast Khan. 

1 1 1 

Sbor DU Shamshcr Ali Mihr Khan, 

1 

Gul Kawaz Khan, 

1 

Khan. Khan. 


B. 1861. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan, 

1 

Sahib Khan, Sef Ali Khan, 

, Dadan Khan, 


Katah Muhammad Khan 

, n. 1861. B. 1843. 

B. 1845. 


B, 1835. 





Khuda kahsh, 

Ahmad khan. 

I 

Fatah Khax), 


B. 1865. 

1 

Bohadat Khan, 


Sirdar ^han, 

Sher Khan. 



B, 1840, 

HISTORY OF THE 

FAMIhY. 



The Kokhar Bajas of Find Dadan Khan and Ahmadabad are of high 
Bajput origia and intermarry with the Ghakkars and Janjoahs. Nothing 
is known of them previous to 1628, when Badau Khan a Kokhar Bajput 
in the service of the Kmperor Jahangir, settled on the Jhelam at the 
foot of the Salt Bango, then known as the lulls of Jodh, and built a 
town, which he called after hia own name, on the site of an ancient village 
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of the name of Shamsliabad Nimaksar. Ho was not permitted to settle 
without opposition. The country which he had chosen was first inhabited 
by the Janjoalis, who had been in part dispossessed by the Jalabs, a Rajput 
tribe that arrived in the Jhelam district no long time before the Kokhars. 
The country had become depopulated by the frequent wars of these rival 
tribes and the salt mines were no longer worked, for merchants could 
not visit them without being exposed to • robbery and violence. The 
Kokhai chief held his own at Find Dadan Khan which soon became a 
flourishing town and the centre of the salt trade. He left three sons, 
from whom have descended the families of Ahmadahad and Find Dadan 
Khan. Shaffi Khan, the oldest, built a fort at Chak Shaffi, at the foot 
of the hills, six miles to the north cast of Find Dadan Khan to hinder 
the incursions of the Gujars and Janjoahs, while his brother Fatali 
MuJiammad built Gujar, about two miles distant from Chak Shaffi, 
and a fort at Find Dadan Khan. For several generations the tribe held 
the neighbouring district against all comers, founding many villages 
and fighting occasionally with their neighbours the Janjoahs and Gliak- 
kars. yigar Khan, fifth in descent from Shaffl Khan, built Sultan Kot 
close to Find Dadan Khan, and the great grandson of Fatah Mnliammai 
built Kot Sahib Khan on the other side of the town. 

Mrmi Khan, the grandson of FH,roz Khan, quarreled with his cousins 
and, being worsted in an appeal to arms, left Find Dadan Khan and found- 
ed the town of Ahmadahad, fifteen miles to the southward, on the river 
Jhelam, and here his descendants still reside. He seems to have been an 
able man, and to have ruled his little district with wisdom. He drove out 
the Awans of Hurpur, and obtained his recognition as a tributary chief 
from the Court of Dehli. Although Khuda Bahh succeeded him, the 
most distinguished of bis sons was BuJtallah Khan, He, finding that 
bis'uephew Nisari Khan had plotted against him with the Kokhars of 
Find Dadan Khan and the Jalabs of Harranpur, attacked the combination 
with BO much vigour that he compelled them to sue for peace and to give 
their dauKhteis in marriage to men of bis clan. Raja Khuda Bahh Khan 
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nlio died in April 1865, waa great grandson of the founder of Ahmada* 
bad. He fought against the Sikhs in 1848-49, joining the force of Malik 
Sher Khan Tiwana and received, in recognition of his loyalty, the village 
of Joran, worth 1,100 Es. in jagir, subject to one quarter revenue, also 
a rent free grant in Ahmadabad worth 387 Es. with proprietary rights in 
Kot Kachhah. 

Of the Find Dadan Khan Eajas, Ssrafras Khan was perhaps the most 
distinguished. He thought to make peace with the Janjoahs by giving 
his sister and his three daughters in marriage to their chief men. He 
accordingly betrothed them to Saltan Znlfkar Khan, Divvan Khuda 
Baksh of Garjakh, Nasir Ali Khan of Makialah and the Kureshi Fir of 
Mouza Pail. But before the marriages could come off, disputes had 
again broken out between the rival tribes, and Sultan Zulfkar Khan, 
who was on his way with the wedding procession to Makialah, was 
stopped at Pitid Dadan Khan and had to fight fur his life. Sirdar 
Charrat Singh, grandfather of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, conquered 
the Kokhar country, hut he allowed the Ahmadabad Eaja to hold his 
chiefship, with some rights still claimed by the family in the original 
colony. The Bind Dadan Khan Eajas were treated with equal leniency, 
till, early in Eanjit Singh’s reign, Sarafraz Khan rose in revolt. A force 
was sent against him, and after a long fight he was utterly defeated and 
compelled to fly to Makialah. He later made his peace and received some 
villages in jagir, though Find Dadan Khan was not restored. In 18-t8-49 
these chiefs joined the national party, and all their jngirs and allowances 
were resumed. Sometime later a pension of 200 Us. was granted to Sherilil 
Khan, and Shamher Ali Khan, Mihr Khan, and their widowed mother 
each received a pension of 100 Es. That of Slmclil Khan was raised to 
850 Es. for his loyalty in 1857i and at.the recent settlement the pensions 
were consolidated into a perpetual grant of 1000 lls. in favour of Sultan 
Ahmad and Shamsher All Khan, subject to life pensions to ShercUl Khan, 
Mihr Khan, and Kibi Banu the mother. The cousins have also recovered 
certain proprietary rights in Find Dadan Khan and Ahmadabad. 



THE DHOOND TRIBE 

The Dhoonds mhahit a portion of the hills to the north of the Eawal- 
pindi districtj between Hazara and the Sanatarium of Murree, It is 
uncertain whether the tribe is of Hindu origin or whetherj like their 
neighbours the Tarina, the Dilazabs or the Ghakkars, thej emigrated 
to Hazara from the north west. But they have no doubt themselves 
upon the point, and trace their genealogy to Abbas tlie paternal uncle 
of the. prophet Muhammad. From this ancestor the Daudputras of 
Bahawulpur also claim descent, and the pretensions of both tribes are 
equally ridiculous. One of the traditions of the Dhoonds seems to point 
to a Central Asian origin. It is stated that Takht Khan, one of the 
tribe, manned the sister of Timur or Tamerlane, and accompanied him to 
Dehli. There Takht Khan remained, and his descendants after him, till 
the reign of Shah Jahan, when Zorab Khan, who had no children born to 
him in Dehli, thought that he might be more fortunate in his native 
country, and set out to return there. He reached the little village of 
Drankot, some three miles hcom Kabnta in Bawalpindi, whem he met a 
holy fakir, whose prayers he earnestly entreated. The fakir promised a 
son, hut on the condition that the child should he given to him, Zorah 
Khan, promised, and when the child was born the fakir daimed him. 
Vainly the mother wept and protested, and begged that the hoy might 
be left with her for a year, a month, a day. But the fakir said that if the 
child tasted milk he would be useless to him and carried him away, 
and placed him in a corner of hla own hut, where he built him up with 
stones and then sat for Mecca. Tlie ‘ Jdaji ’ wraa worshipping in the 
holy city, when he suddenly remembered the boy. Swiftly he hastened 
hack, crossing seas and rivers dryshed by his miraculous power, and 
at last reached the house of Zorab Khan. He told the parents of 
what be feared was the- fate of their child, and together they hurried to. 
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the hut, where they fouud the boy alive aad laughing. The fakir cried 
aloud in joy jai hojase ! jai hojase !” (he will become many) and this 
word of good omeu was given to the boy as his name, Jai Khan, who 
fulfilled the prophecy and had twenty-two sons, from four of whom have 
descended the J adwal, Dhoond, Surara and Tanaoli tribes. 

Khalura or Kulu Rai Was the ancestor of the Dhoonds. Ho was 
directed by the Emperor to go to Kashmir, and bring to reason the 
Governor who was in open rebellion. He set off with Dhurmch, the son of 
Manakrai, both armed with bows and arrows. It happened that at this 
time Kashmir was ravaged by a tiger, whoso thirst for blood was only 
appeased hy the daily offering of a man. As the travellers approached 
the valley, they met a widow who was making loud lamentation for 
her only sou who was that day to be given to the tiger. Moved with 
pity Khalura and bis friend determined to do what they coiild to 
aid her, and, lying in wait for the tiger, were so fortunate as to kill him 
with their arrows. Then cutting off his ears they went to sleep. While 
they slept a traveller passing by saw the carcase of the tiger and thought 
to gain the reward promised to the man who should kill it, and so, strip- 
ping off the skin, he carried it as the sign of his victory to the Nawab, 
who was about to reward him munificeatly. But at the critical moment 
Khalura and Dharmeh appeared. They produced the ears and claimed 
the prize. The Nawab was convinced, the pretender punished and the 
two friends left Kashmir with valuable presents, and each taking with 
him as his wife a daughter of the Nawab. By his Kashmir wife Khalura 
had two sons, Kund Khan and Kor Khan, from the former of whom have 
descended the Dhoonds. By another wife of the Khetwal tribe he had 
two sons, Baz Khan and Burcha Khan. The Dhoonds remained in 
Hazara for six generations and then spread over the hill country, 
occupying Kahuta, Murree and Dewal. 

Erom an illegitimate son ot Khalura the Sattis, inhabiting the same 
country, are said to have sprung, though, they themselves deny any con- 
.nectitm with the Dhoonds whose bitter enemies they are, The Dhoonds 
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have ever been a lawless, untractable race, hat their courage is not equal 
to their disposition to do evil. 

Maharaja Gulab Singh, in 1837, atmost exterminated them. Tliey, the 
Sattis and several other mountain tribes had taken the opportunity 
of the repulse of the Sikhs at Jararnd and the death of Sirdar 
Hari Singh, to rise in revolt. Their country had been made over to 
Gulab Singh, and when he had reduced Yusufzai to something like 
order he marched with 20,000 men, regulars and irregulars, to crush 
revolt in the Mutree and Hazara hills. At first the insurgents were suc- 
cessful. Under the leadership of Shamas Khan, a Sudlian, who had been 
a confidential follower of Raja Dhyan Singh, the whole country had 
risen, and all the hill forts of the Jammu Raja had fallen into their 
hands. Rut Gulab Singh hided his time. He made Kahuta his head 
quarters, and very soon his promises and hia bribes brought disunion 
into the hostile camp. When he had so worked upon the chiefs that 
none know whom to trust, ho marched into the hills, burning the 
crops and the villages as he advanced, and offering a reward of a rupee 
for the head of every man, woman or child connected with the insurgents. 
The wretched people, divided among themselves, and confounded by 
this display of ferocity in their enemy,, made little resistance. They 
were, hunted down like wild beasts in every direction and massacred 
without pity, men and women alike. At length Gulab Singh ordered 
the women to be spared, and kept as prisoners with the army, and there 
was soon to be seen, following each division, a troop of half-clothed 
starving females, driven like cattle by day, and at night, penned like cattle 
in a thorn enclosure, and exposed to the utmost brutality of the soldiery. 
Only a few hundred of these women, out of several thousand, reached 
Jammu. These, with the exception of a few of the handsomest reserved 
for Gulab Singh’s Zanana, were sold as slaves. It is said, though the 
statement may be an exaggeration, that twelve thousand of the Dhoonds, 
Sattis and Sndhans perished in this hill campaign. Certain it is that some 
parts of the hills,, before well peopled and fertile, became as a desert ; 
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men were not left sufficient to till the fields^ and a famine the next year 
swept off many^of the miserable^aurvivors of Gulab Singh’s revenge. 

This terrible punishment was, however, soon forgotten by the 
Dhoonds. In September, 18B7, thinking a time favourable for revolt 
had arrived, they conspired with the Ehurals and their kinsmen of 
Hazara, and planned an attack on the hill station of Murree. But 
warning had been received in time of the proposed attack, and when the 
enemy 300 strong, advanced on the night of the 2ad expecting an easy 
victory and abundant spoil, they were surprised and driven back, and 
the next day, on the arrival of troops ‘from Eawalpindi, the Dhoond 
country to the north west of Murree was entered and eleven villages of 
the rebels burnt ; while fifteen of the ringleaders, who were subsequently 
captured, suffered death. The only chief of any consideration among 
the Dhoonds is Mansabdat Khan, who holds a jagir of 777 Rs. 
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Banhir Singh. Oalbir Singh. 


Infant. 


HISTORY OF THE FAMII-Y. 

The family of Eaja Lai Singh is of no antiquity. Its rise was as sud- 
den as its fall, and its fall was so complete, that only a brief outline of 
its history is given here. The history of Lai Singh himself was for three 
years thehistory ofthePanjeb, and will be found in some detail in former 
parts of this book. Mam Jas, the eldest of three brothers, sons of a 
petty Brahman shopkeeper, entered the service of Basti Ram the treasurer 
of Sirdar Mahan Singh Sukarchakisi-as a mnnshi. He was killed in the 
hill country during a tax-oolleoting expedition in early part of the reign 
of Ranjit Singh, and was succeeded in his office by his brothers Bam Kour 
and Jassa Mai. Eaja Dhy an Singh was the patron of the family, and on 
the death of Basti Ram his influence procured the appointment of Jaasa 
Mai to the charge of the Bela Toshakhana, or small service treasury. In 
3830, Amir GhanA received an appointment under his uncle, and in 
1832, Lai Singh and his cousin Bhagwan Singh were taken into the trea- 
sury. The next year Bhagvoan Singh was sent as Kardar to Gujrat, and 
Jaasa Mai was allowed to take the contracts for Rotas and Jhelam, which 
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lie heM till his death: ia 1836. ,Zal SingA suceeededi his fathetfj and when- 
MfisL Belli Ram was imprisoned, for several months- by Nao Nihal Singb,- 
on account of his. oonneetion with Sirdar Chet Siaghj lalSingAheli htff 
office'of.Tteasurajiand when, faiir years latev,, Bell i^m was murdered 
by the orders of Raja Hira Singh,, lafSiny-ArscBivedi the. permanent 
appointment. He was a great favourite of Hira Singh, .who, created him , 
Rajp of Rotas. But Lai Singh was too greedy to be grateful, and he was 
deeply implicated in the snccessfut conspiracy of December 1844! against 
Hira Singh’s power and life. His influence increased under the next 
minister Jowahir Singh, for he was the lover of the Maharani, and on the 
death of Jowahir. Singh, became himself niinister ; and he, with Baja 
Dinanath,, induced the army, which he feared and hated, to cross the 
Satlej^u 184:6, and invade British territory. After the Satlej campaign 
he was confirmed, as Minister, and this office he held till the close of IfliGT 
when, being convicted of treason in opposing the oooupatiou of.Itashmir by 
Maharaja,Gu.lab Singh under the treaty of the 16tb March 1846, he wa? 
removed and banished to. Hindostan, first to Agra, then to the Dehrah 
Dboon where he still resides in. receipt of a pension of 12,000 Rs. per 
annum^ 

- I, , , , . . 

- Raja- Lai, Smgh rose. to. powm hy the exercise, of, arts,, which in a 
civilized community, would have- sent him. to the scaffold, Bte was one of 
the qhief in&tigptoi;B and. chief, actors, in the murders of VL&\fi,.Bwa: Singh^ 
of Misr Beli Ram and of Bhai OumvikA Sirngh. FI is intrigues, wi^ 
Maharani Jindan were so open and shameless that they even scandalized 
a people whose, immorality was proverbial. By ingratitude, treachery 
and cunning he succeeded.iu acquiring the wealth and power for which 
better men are indebted to their virtue or their genius. He had great 
opportunities for serving his. eountr.y.,-but he resolutely chose the evil 
in preference to the good. Had he possessed one spark of patriotism 
he might, after the Satlej campeugn, have saved Rashmir to the Panjah. 
His ministry was supported by the whole strength of the British Go- 
vernment. Major Lawrence stood by him, with no petty interference, 
but offering wise and generous advice, which this greedy minister never 
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cared to follow ; and when, at length, his jealousy of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh led him into treason, his fall from power was hailed with joy by 
all ; by the army, which hated him for the cowardice and imbecility 
that had been its rain, and by the chiefs whose estates he had seized 
to enrich himself and his creatures. 

Misr Amir Chand was, in 1 838, sent to Kashmir to collect the reve- 
nue, and remained there sis months. He, later, accompanied Nao 
Hihal Singh to Peshawar, in charge of the camp treasury, Bhagwan 
Singh was at this time employed in the treasury at Lahore. In 1844, 
Amir Chand was appointed governor of Gnjrat and Find Dadan Khan, 
on a salary of 12,000 Bs. per annum, and two years later his brother 
Bhagwan Singh was appointed Kaxdar of Jhang. Both lost their jagirs 
and appointments on the deposition of their cousin Baja Lai Singh, and 
it was some time before Misr Amir Chand cleared off the large out- 
standing balances against him. He resides at Sangoi in the Jhelam 
district. His eldest sou Su/ch Bam entered the service of the young 
Maharaja in 1845, and used to lay before him the daily report of the 
army. He was attached to the Darbar Toshakhana and received, during 
the last two years of his service, 4,300 Ba. per annum. Baja Lai Singh 
is the only member of the family who holds any pension or estate from 
the British Government. His cousins, having been employed as reve- 
nue officers under the Sikh government, are men of considerable private 
fortune. 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMILY. 


A connected history of the great religions family of Sodhis, of their 
ancient establishments at Anandpnr, Kattarpnr, Manawah and Kot Har 
Sahai, of their wealth and large estates and of the manner in which they 
have influenced the politics of the Panjah, Ois and Trans Satlej, will he 
found in the Jalandhar diviaion of this work. The little Sodhi colony 
in the Jhelam district was founded hy Baba Eiun SAah, eighth in 
descent from Glurn Ram Das, who settled at Haranpur in the year 1751, 
emigratinsr from Her, an estate that had been in the .family ever since 
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the days of the Guru# Kim SJiah had already in liia former tours 
received charitable grants of villages ia the Sind Sagau Doab, from 
Sirdars Ban Singh and Milka Singh Pindiwala, including tho villages 
of Kotli, Chappar and Ramial. Sirdar Mahan Singh, father of Eanjit 
Singh, was one of his disciples, and in 1783 gave to him tho Dharamarth 
worth 1,300 Rs. which is still in the possession of his descendants. His 
son Raai jSiajrh entered the service of Eanjit Singh in 1796, and soon 
afterwards obtained a jagir of 7,000 Rs., consisting of Haranpur, Dha- 
lialah and two smaller villages. Bam Singh was a good soldier, and his 
fall, at the storming of Narayanghar, in 1807, was much regretted by his 
master. 4000 Rs. of the jagir were continued to his younger brother 
Meffh Singh, who also received jagirs for his own services at Multan, 
Mankera and at the battle of Tehri in 1823, when he received a kliillal 
worth 6000 Rs. Sodhi Nilial Singh entered the Maharaja’s army in 1819, 
and five years later was made commandant of 100 horsemen in tho 
Oharyari corps. Sham Singh joined in 1828, receiving a separate jagir 
at Sagah. Amnh Singh served first in the Ghoroharahs under general 
Mian Singh, with a salary of 2000 Rs., but on the death of Megh Singh, 
in 1826, the cash allowances of the three brothers were stopped, though 
the personal jagir was divided between them. They fought for Maharaja 
Sher Singh at the siege of Lahore, in 1841, and shared in the rewards 
which the successful monarch presented to the army. Under Sher Singh’s 
successor, Bihal Singh was sent, in command of 1000 horse, to administer 
the disti-icts of Dhanni, Kachhi and Abmadabad, which were in a state 
of insurrection. He shot the ambassador of the insurgents dead with his 
own band, and by his vigour and severity soon reduced the country to 
submission. At the same time Sham Singh was sent, on duty, to Kangro. 
After Raja Hiia Singh’s death, 2fihal Singh was sent to the Shahpur 
district to keep the tribes of the * Bar,’ in order, and in 1847, after the 
Satlej campaign, he was made ' adalati’ ; hut a few months later was 
transferred to Jalandhar in the same capacity. He was a clever judge, 
hut too severe to be popular. When the Multan rebellion broke out 
Sham Singh and Amrih Singh were suminoned with their contingent by - 
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Captain Nicholaou to form the escort of Ills camp. By Ms direction they 
called their brother from Jalandhar who, with his horsemen, joined Capt. 
Nicholson, at Ramnagar. When the rebels, under Chattar Singh, found 
that the Sodbis had determined to remain faithful to Govomment, they 
plundered their house of every thing valuable, the women and children 
having barely time to escape, and fly to Jammu, where they remained 
until the return of peace. The Sodhfs went through the whole campaign, 
fighting gallantly on the side of the British in every battle, and Sham Singh 
was unfortunately killed just before the battle of Gujrat. Be had been 
sent to Eunjah to collect supplies, when the Commissariat officers were 
unable to go with safety, and ho was surprised by the enemy, badly 
wounded and taken prisoner. lie died a few days afterwards from his 
wounds. After the war Nihal Smgh was employed in civil duties and in 
restoring order between Jhelam and Attook. At annesation the jagirs 
in possession of Amrih Singh, Nihal Singh and Sher Singh were confirmed 
to them for life, as also charitable grants to the value of 3, 794 Es., of 
which two-thirds were upheld in perpetuity. In 1862 the Supreme 
Government sanctioned the whole of these grants being continued 
in perpetuity, according to the ancestral shares. Nihal Singh’s share of 
the personal jagir, 2,200 Rs., lapsed at his death in 1859, and the shares 
oi Amrih Singh and his nephew Sher Singh being 1,350 Rs. and 1,400 
Es. respectively, are only maintained for life. In 1857, Sm$uran Singh 
attended on the Commissioner of Rawalpindi with 10 sowars, and Sh&r 
Singh and Anirik Singh also supplied a contingent, which did good, 
service during the disturbances, and in 1859, the Sodhis received a 
reward of 1,100 Rs. for their loyalty. The family of Boihi Megh Singh 
has a deadly feud with the descendants of Sodhis Kidan Singh and 
Sana Singh, their cousins. The two latter branches of the family 
joined tiie national party in 1848-49, and it was Faha^ fl^who 
caused the house of his loyal kinsmen to he plundered. However when 
the Sikh army had been finally defeated at Gujrat, Nihal plundered 
and destroyed the house of Pahan Singh, so that neither party has now 
cause of complaint. 



THE JAN JO AH TRIBE. 


The most ancient tribes inliabiting the Panjab at the present day are 
of Eajpnt origin. It seems probable, and both history and the traditions 
of the ooautry favour the supposition, that there have been in the Panjab 
three great Bajput immigrations. The first took place antecedent to all 
historic records, not later than 3,500 years before Christ, and the Princes 
of Katoch and Ohamba and of the Jalandhar hills, whose ancestors ruled 
over the Bari and Recbna Doabs, are its living vepreaentativea. The 
second immigration was at least a thonsand years later when Ujamida, 
the son of the founder of Hastinapur, led his Yadu Eajpnts to the north 
of the Jhelam, and founded a dynasty which ruled the country from 
Eawalpindi to Multan. Lastly came the emigrations from tho Deccan, 
extending over a long series of years, from the tenth to tho fifteenth 
century of the Christian era, when Rajputs of many and various races 
came to the Panjab, the dosoendants of whom are the Jats, Tiwanas, Sials, 
Ghebas, Kokbars and many other well known tribes. 

It is difficult to say with any approach to certainty how long the 
Janjoahs have been resident in the Panjab, but they are probably 
the descendants of the Tadu Rajputs, the companions of Ujamida. 
That this tribe has been identified with the Johyaa and Jodhis of Rajpu^ 
tana history only increases the difficulties regarding it. It is trne that 
the Salt Range, to the north of the river Jhelam, is recognized as the 
original settlement of Yadu Rajputs, and to this day retains its ancient 
name of the ' hills of Jodh.’ ButtheJohyas of Bikanir, who, though 
now extinct, were numerous three hundred years ago about Bhnropal, 
seem to have had little in common with the Janjoahs of the Jhelam, As 
early as 740 A. D. the Johiyaa and. Jodhis are mentioned, vrith Rokhars, 
Dodis and Syads, as allies of Hussain Shah chief of the Langa Pathsan 
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in Ills war witli the Bhatti Rajputs. But the traditioBs of the Jaujoahs 
themselves do not point to a very ancient occupancy of the Fanjah. 
They all trace thoic descent from a Raja Mai, a descendant of the 
Pandus and of the Rahtore Rajput race, who, about the year 980 A. D., 
emigrated to the Panjah from Jodhpur or Kanouj, which latter country 
was then ruled by a Rahtore prince. Hearing that the Pandus had 
Once taken shelter in the hills to the north of the Jhelam, he journeyed 
there with his followers and founded the village of Rajghar, now 
famous under the name of Mnlot. There he ruled in peace till the 
invasion of India by Mahmud of Ghazi, when that monarch summoned 
him to Lis presence. Raja Mai refused to attend ; so Mahmud 
sent a force against him, which defeated and took him prisoner, and 
to save his life and regain his liberty he was compelled to renounce bis 
Hindu faith and adopt Islamiam. The name of the tribe is said to have 
arisen from this conveision, when the * janju ’ or thread worn by Raja 
Mai and all Hindus, and denoting his caste, was broken. The Janjoahs 
are unanimous in thus placing the advent of their groat ancestor into the 
Panjab in the tenth century, which is the more remarkable as it is cer- 
tainly erroneous. Their genealogies also confirm their story. The long- 
est are those of the families of Hatel, which gives 23 generations from 
Raja Mai ; of Chuhar Saidan Bhah and Baghanwala, which allow 22 
and 21 respectively. There are families, as the Mulct and Hilwal, whose 
genealogical trees take only 17 and 18 generations to ariive at the same 
ancestor. Allowing 30 years for a generation, which is too liberal an 
average, the longest of these genealogies does not extend over more 
than seven hundred years. Raja Mai ^ is said to have built a temple 
and tank at Mulot, and also at Kutas which is a sacred place of 
pilgrimage, and is visited every year by many thousand Hindus. 

built the temples of Mulot and Kutas, he must have lived at a very much 
earlier period than Jaujoah history allows him, for both ate very ancicut, and were built long 
before the Muhammadan invasions of India, Eutas has always been a saoied spot, and is 
mentioned in tho Mahabbarai (800 B. C.) as the eye of the world, In a cave at Eutas is 
still shown a portion of the cow which supports the woild. 
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He left five sons, Wir, Jodli, Kclila, Tarloni and Kliakka. The descend- 
ants of Kehla are now to be found in the Kahar and Kahuta Uakas of 
the Rawalpindi district, those of Tarloni live in Amb and the noighhour- 
hood of Attook, while Khakka’s offspring inhabit Muzaffarabad, Kot 
Khakka and other villages near the Jammu frontier. 

But Jodh and 'Wir are the only sons of Raja Mai who require 
any special notice. On the death of their father they determined to 
divide the country called from Raja Mai, the Muloki Dhan * between 
them. Jodh took the salt mines about Makrach, and captured the town 
of Makshala from a colony of Brahmans who had settled there. Ho 
changed its name to Makhiala, and built there a fort and two tanks for 
rain water, on which the inhabitants still entirely depend as there is no 
spring of drinking water near the town. Wir Rhan took possession of 
Khewra, near Find Dadan Khan. lie had one son, Raja Ahmad Khan, 
from whom have descended the families of Mulct, Badshopur and 
Dilwal. Jodh was the father of four sous, Rahpal, Sanspal, Jaspal and 
Jaipal. From the first of these have descended the families of Baghan- 
wala, Kot TJmr, FindiKokhar, Wagah, Chakri, Pir Chak, Nathial, Farid- 
pur, Sherpur, Syadpur and Natel. Sanspal was the ancestor of the houses 
of Chuhar-Saidan-Shah, Dih-Chuhar,Kotli-Saidan, Kntora, Balori, Kals, 
Chumi, Makdum-Sahan, IVali, Lahar, Dahali, Dariala and Khawala. The 
descendants of Jaspal are few and reside at Kulwala, while the lumberdars 
of Dhandot and Warand are of the family of Jaipal. Rahpal, the eldest 
son of Jodh, ruled atMulot, and his sou Naru built Kara on the Boonhau 
nalla ; while his grandsons, Hast Kliaa and Tatar Khan founded Gatjakh, 
which became a large and flourishing town, though now ruined and 
desolate. The Janjoahs soon became split up into many clans, divided 
among themselves _ and thus unable successively to oppose tribes in no 
way superior to them in courage or military skill. They joined Timur 
Shah when he invaded India, in 1398, and fought under him throughout 

*‘Th«Dlianni country, so famous for its swift and 'eniluring breed of horses, which is 
now almr t I , . 
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Iiis campaign. In 1526, they readily submitted to Babar Shah, who 
lias given a somewhat detailed account of the tribo in his memoirs, 
lie mentions that its two divisions were then known by the names of 
Jodh and Jnnjoah, agreeing with the Jodhis and Johyas of Ilajpnlana 
history, though at the prosent day both have the common name of 
Janjoah. The Ghakkars were the great enemies of the tribe and drove 
them out of many of their villages ; the Awans also pressed thorn hard, 
and the Sikhs, last and worst of all, completed their overthrow. There 
is now no man of wealth or importance belonging to this ancient tribe. 

The families of Kot-Sarang and Darapnr may, among many of noble 
blood, be considered the first. Eaja Sarang, the founder of the first 
named family, held fifty villages, and was a chief celebrated for his 
valour. He was killed in a fight with the Afghans near Makhad. Fatah. 
Khan, sixth in descent from Sarang, was also a distinguished chief, 
and in his time the village was called Fatah Kot. The Awana dis- 
possessed the family, though Dhanna Singh Malwai allowed them soma 
small proprietary rights. Eaja lluhammad Khan and Samand Khan, 
the latter of whom is lumherdar of Kot Sarong, are the present represen- 
tatives of the family. 

Eai Khali- Mehdi Khan is the present Darapur chief. The town of Dara- 
pnr was founded by his ancestor Malik Darwesh, a fighting chief who 
avenged many of the injuries his tribe bad received from the Ghakkars. 
His great grandson, Shaht Khan, fought under Sirdar Mahan Singh. 
Snkarchakia, and was left unmolested in his chiefship, hat his son 
Ghulam Mohinddin Khan was less fortunate, and was assassinated by 
Sirdar Attar Singh Dhari, who took possession of all his villages. His 
sons Haibat Khan and All Haidar Khan fled to Malikpur, a strong fort 
on the river, where they held out for some years, living by plunder. At 
last, to the joy of the brothers, Attar Bingli Dhari was blown up in a 
mine at the siege of Multan in 1810, and they imagined that they might 
regain their rights. But Konr Singh, uncle of the deceased Sirdar, held 
Darapur agaiflat them, and ao, through all the Sikh rule, the family 
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Jbecame poorer and wcalter yeai’ by year. Many wove the cliangcg in Ear- 
dars and Jagirdars ; Sirdar Rattan Singli Garjakli, KhusM Mai, Soba 
Bam, Raja Gulab Singb, Raja Lai Singb, Misr Ram Chand, Misr Rnp 
Lai, all came and went, but no one of them reinstated the Janjoah chiefs. 
Ehair Mehdi Khan is in a far better position now than he was previous 
to annexation, and holds several of his twenty-six villages in jagir, Dara- 
puT, Chak Mouja, Malikpur, Miran and Shahghar, and he has also, in 
recognition of his proprietary rights, obtained a decree empowering him, 
to levy one pice on every rupee paid as revenue by the villages which, 
in old days, belonged to hia family. 



SIKH SHRINES. 


In llie Panjab are numerous Shrines consecrated to the memory of 
the Sikh Guius. These are known by the nome of Gurdhwara, Darbar 
Sahib or Derab, and generally have been built at places associated in 
some way with the Guru, and commemorating some incident in bis life. 
At all these shrines the several Granths or Sikh Scriptures are daily read 
aloud by the priests, or Granthis, and many of them support a large 
number of atlendauts, musicians and worshippers. Some of the shrines 
are of groat beauty, like those of Katarpur, Nankana, Mokutsar and 
Amritsar, and have been richly endowed hy the piety of various Sikh 
Chiefs. In the folio wing ISbIiCo mention has been made of the institutions, 
monasteries and.Akharas of the Udasi Sadhs, Sodhls, Bedis or other Sikh 
sects, many of whic& possess great wealth and large estates. 

NANAK THE FIRST GURU. 

1. Nankanah is situated in the Sharakpur parganna of the Lahore 
district. In this village, formerly known as Talwandi Rai Bhullar, 
Nanak was born in 14G9. A small gurdliwara was first built at Nauka- 
nab by Baba Dharam Chaud Bedi. Sirdar Tej Slugh, in 1833, built a 
fine masonry temple, and a short time later Ram Ohand of Akalghar built 
the tank. There are four principal shrines in the neighbourhood of Nan- 
kanah, all richly endowed— l. The Nankanah Sahib; ll. Bal Kurira 
Sahib, eight miles from Nankanah, where the Guru played when a child ; 

III , Malastan, from the ‘Mai ’ or ‘ Jal’ tree under which the Gurn slept ; 

IV. Kiara Sahib, where in his youth the Guru tended cattle. Three times 
a year a gathering of votaries takes place ; at the Baisakhi, the Nirjalla 
Ikadshi and the Guru Parb Dasmi, and at these festivals many thousand 
Sil'lis and Hindus V'rit the shrines. 
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2. Nankanali Klmrcl iu tile Qujrauwala diskicfc. The iomplo at 
this place was built to coininemorate the fi>lIo\ving act of the Gnni. When 
still a youth, his father Kahi gave him some money to invest in what 
might appear to him a profitable speculation. At this spot ho gave the 
whole away in charity to fakirs, thinking tliat way of spending the money 
the beiilt iuvostment (sachha souda). The Mohaut or head of the esl ab- 
lishment is Prem Bas. 

8. Barbar Baeli Sahib, near Sialkot. Baba ^anak resided for some 
time in the suburbs of Sialkot, and on the spot where ho used to sit Bhai 
Moti or Mula, a Khatri of Mianah, erected a.Baoli or covered well. It 
■was endowed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Joala Singh Padhania and 
Jamadar Khushhal Singh. The present'Moha'nt is Dya Ram. 

t • 

4 >. Bor Baba Nanak, at Sialkot, one mile' and a half from the last 
named shrine. This takes its name from tha ' Ber ’ tree, beneath which 
the Guru sat daring his interview witli the Mnliaimnadan Saint Hamza 
G-lious. The Durbar Sahib was built by Natha Siugh*Sjiiilud at a groat 

a 

cost, and no fewer than 63 grants of land were made in xts favour. Here 
too is the tomb of Natha Singh, known as tho Shahid Bnu’gah. 

5. Daihar Rorl Sahib, near Imanabad in the Gnjranwala district. 
Here the Gurn for long remainod in meditation, seated on the hard 
‘ kankar ’ or ‘ rori. ’ Sowa Ram, a Khatri of Kabul, first built tho 
shrine, which was improved by the Emperor Muhammad Shah, and 
Lis Lahore governor, Khan Buhadar Khan. , The tanks and some of 
the houses oonnocted with the shrine were built by Diwans Lakhpat Rai 
and Jaspat Rai; and Charrat Singh and Mahan Singh, the grandfather and 
father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, endowed it richly. 

6. Ker Baha Nanak, near Phalia in tho Gujrat district. Here 
the Gruvu resided for some days. 'The sandy ground around his derail 
\yaB full of rat holes, and from this circumstance has the name of the 
gurdhwara arisen, * chM ker’ signifying a rat hole in the Panjabi dialect, 
tt was not till the time of Maharaja Raiyit Siasrh that the present 
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H^uilcliag'i were oreet-eclj though some of its jagirs were granted up- 
wards of 70 years ago. 

7. Panjah Sahib, at Hassan Abdal between Rawalpindi and Attock. 
Here is shown the print of the Gnrn’s hand (paiijah) upon a rock 
which was thrown at him by a Kandhari saint, jealous of the Gum's 
miraculous power. 

8. SuUanpur, in Kapurthalla, contains the shop which was opened for 
Nanak, when he was first started in trade. He, however, gave all his 
goodg to the poor. The weights that he used arc here preserved as 
sacred relics. 

9. Derail Baba Nanak. At this town, in the Gurdaspur district, 
the Guru died. This shrine is annually vl&itod by groat numbers of 
pilgrims. It supports a largo citablishment of Udasi Saclhs, and possessed 
at one time jngiifs wort^l2;195 Rs, a year, granted by many Sikh 
Ohiofs. The most generous endower was Prince ICharrak Singh. 

10. DeraBij^ali Ha'ffib. This is an institution of Udasi fakirs 
founded inho'ubrof Baba’Sii Chand, son of Baha Naimk, who used 
to live under a ‘Tali’! (sliisham) tree, on the spot where the derail now 
stands, Sri Cliaud w^s the founder of the Udasi sect. His father 
Guru Nanuk intended that the Sikh religion should be a practical one, 
onited not only for priests, but for real, every day life. The Udasi sect 
is so far schismatic that it ignores' this principle, and its members give 
themselves up to meditatiou and profess no interest in worldly affairs. 
Their practice is not very different from that of the ascetic followers of 
Shiva and Vishnu, known in the Panjab as Sanyasis and Bairagis. 
They wear long hair and reddish yellow clothes. They are forbidden 
to marry and only a ‘ chela’ or disciple can succeed to the headsliip of 
the institatioii. Marriage is not, however, uncommon among the U dasia, 
and although some adhere to the letter of the law and do not marry, yet 
it is not to be supposed that their chastity is anything remarkable. They 
are very numerous in the Panjab, and are generally respected by the 
Sikhs. They are found all over Northern India, and at Benares some 
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of the Udasis Sadha are good Sanscrit scholars and well read in the 
Vedanta philosophy, which is the basis of the dootrincs of Nanalc, In 
the Panjab very few Udasis understand Sanscrit, hut they are all 
expounders of the Granth and teach the doctiines both of Nanak and of 
Goviud Singh. 


AN GAD THE SECOND GURU. 

1. There is only one shrine sacred to Angad. This is situated at 
Khaddor Sahib. The Guru was a native of Harriki, but it was at 
IChaddor that he fiist met with Nanak ; at this place he always lived 
and here he died. 

AMAR DAS THE THIRD GGRU. 

1. Govindwal or Oondwal, on the river Reas, where the Guru 
died. There is here a splendid Bnoli or covered well with 84 steps 
pleading to the water, huilt by Amar Das himsp^. ' ' ' 

RAM DAS THE FOURTH GURU. 

1. Amritsar. Guru Ram Das was the founder of the Darhar 
Sahih at Amritsar now the natioijal temple of the Sikhs. The name of 
Darhar Sahib is given to the original temple of Ram Das and the nume- 
roHS buildings connected with it, erected at different times and hy various 
Lauds. 

I. The Darhar Sahib, strictly so called, is the temple situated 
in the centre of the sacred tank ‘ Amritsar ’ (the pool of immoilality.) 
It is a beautiful building, enriched with gold and precious stones. 

II. The Akal Bungah. This is opposite the chief enhance to the 
Darhar Sahih, and is the favourite place for the administration of 
the 'pahal,’ the Sikh baptism. This Bungah is sacred to Har Govind 
the 6th Sikh Guru, and here are carefully preserved his sword and mace. 
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HI. Tte Jhaada Bungah, This Bungah receives its name from two 
lofty gilt standards raised in honour of Ram Das. (‘ Jhanda,’ a standard.) 

IV. The Shahid Bungah. Tounded in remembrance of Dhip Singh, 
a celebrated disciple of Guru Ram. Das, who was killed fighting with the 
Muhammadans, and is for this reason known as ‘ shahid ’ or the martyr. 
Besides these, there are many other Bungaha built around the tank and 
known by the names of their founders. The Darbar Sahib under the 
Sikh empire was very wealthy and possessed large estates in all parts 
of the Panjab. It supported a very large establishment of Granthis 
(readers of the Q-ranth,) pujaris, (worshippers, secular priests,) rubkbia 
(musicians) AUalis, Udasis and attendants. The temple is still wealthy. 
A grant of 4000 Es. per annum is allowed for repairs, and there are 
numerous other grants in favour of individuals connected with it. The 
votive offerings ‘ Charat ’ niay be estimated at upwards of 6000 Es. a 
year. This is however flu(j(:aa,ting, and a Sikh Eaja or chief of importauce 
will sometimes present to tKe shrine an offering of many thousand rupees. 
The late Maharaja of Pattiala was a very liberal donor both of money 
and jewels. Sirdar Maugal Singh, head of the noble Bamgharia house, 
is President of the Committee of Management and Bhai Pardhoman 
Singh, son of the celebrated Bhai Gurmukh Singh, has charge of the 
repairs. 

2. A shrine of Guru Ram Das stood at Govindwal, where he had 
seen and loved and eventually married Bhani, the beautiful daughter of 
Guru Amav Das, and where he died in 1681, but it has been destroyed 
by the eneroaohtneuts of the river Beaa. 

3. A Gurdbwara at Lahore known as Janamasthau, the place of his 
birth. 


ARJAN THE FIFTH GURU. 

1. Amritsar. Here Arjan lived for some time and built the sacred 
tanks Koulsnr, Ramsar, Santoksar and Babeksar. 
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2. Tamil Taraii. Here the Guru tuilt a temple and tank now held 
as little inferior in sanctity to those of Amritsar. The Emperor Aurangzeb 
took the bricks which the Guru had collected, to build a serai, and it was 
not till the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh that the tank, which is one of 
the finest in upper India, was completed. 

3. Chohla is a village near Taran Taran, where the Guru lived for 
some time, and where he built a ‘ Deral/. His shoes and staff are pre- 
served as relics at the shrine. 

4. Lahore. Here Guru Arjan built a ‘ baoli ’ or covered well. It 
was destroyed by the Muhammadans, but Ranjit Singh rebuilt it and 
assigned a jagir for its support. Thisjagir has been since given to Sodhi 
Sadhn Singh. 

5. Wahila. There is at this village, where Guru Arjan arranged 
the marriage of his son liar Govind, a Gurdhwara built by Hhai 
Salu. 

6. Kartarpur, ten miles north west of Jalandhar. In 1588, the 
Guru came to this place where he desired to build a derah. But a demon, 
who inhabited the trunk of a tree, would not permit any wood to be cut 
for beams, until the Guru promised that he should not be disturbed, hut 
receive worship for ever at the shrine. 

HAR GOVIND THE SIXTH GURU. 

1. Wadali, a village four miles from Amritsar, where the Guru was 
born on the 5th of July 1395. An annual festival is held here, 

2. The Akalbungah at Amritsar. VUe ante Ram Das. 

3. Chahal in the Amritsar district. In thia village the Guru gave 
his daughter in marriage. 

4. Loghar. This is now the name of a gate of the city of Amritsar, 
where the Guru, fighting with Mehdi Khan, in 1610, turned sand into 
gunpowder of which his men had fallen short. 
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5. Mozang. This shrine is between Lahore and Mian Mir and 
marks the spot where Arjan met Ghajja Bhaggat the nindu saint and the 
Muhammadan Kr of Mian Mir. 

6. Qurnsar Sailani. This gnrdhwara is erected where the Guru 
bathed when journeying from Lahore to Amritsar. 

7. Sri Hargoviudpur is situated on the Beas in the Gurdaspnr district. 
Here lived Ohandu Shah, the pomecutor of Guru Arjan, and on the 
death of his father Har Govind purchased the village and built there a 
gurdhwara. 

8. Nanak M atra. There was a shrine sacred to N anak in this village, 
which Har Govind purchased. At the time of tho sale a dispute 
arose regarding the right to a barren tree on the boundary of the village. 
Har Govind, to prove his claim, laid his hand on the tree, which was 
immediately covered with leaves. 

9. Kirtpur, wliere the Guru died, in 1646, is sacred. 

10. There are also gurdhwaras to his memory, at Jahrapur, Jandiali, 
Gurusar, llafizabad and Kangur. 

HAB BAI THE SEVENTH GURU. 

1. Kirtpur is sacred to Har Eai. Here he was born in 1629, and 
here he died in 1 601. The tomb of his elder brother Gurditta, who died 
in 1639, is also at Kirtpur and is visited by pilgrims as a shrine. 

2 . Phulmihraj, on the boundary of the three States of Pattiala, 
Nabha, and Jheend, has a gurdhwara to the memory of Guru Har Rai. 

HAR KISHAN THE EIGHTH GURU. 

1. Kirtpur, where Harkishan was born in 1655. 

2. Panjukahra, where there is a gurdhwara. 

8. Dehli, where a shrine has been raised on the banks of the Jamna 
where the Guru’s body was burnt. 
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TEGH BUHADATl THE NINTH GURU. 


1. Amritsar^ where Tegh Bahadar was born in 1G31, has a gnr- 
dhwara to his memory. 

2. Walla Sahib, a village near A.mritsav, whero tho Guru lived for 
some time. 

3. Baba Bakah, the vi'lage where Tagh Bnhadar was living when 
he was Beloot:!d to a.i>;.,'Tl Har Kiahai. There is a curious legend 
regarding his discovery as the chosen successor to the Guruehip. 

4. Agurdhwara at Anandpar, from which place he expelled a demon. 

6. A gu-flhwava at Hadiala, where he miraculously cured a great 
number of sick persons. 

6. A famous shrine at Dehli, called the ‘ Shahiclganj ’ where the 
Guru was beheaded by order of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

7. . There are besides gurdbwaras at Iduluwala, Sulisar, Dhamtal, 
Thanesar, Allahabad, Benares and Patna to tho memory of Tegh 
Buhadar. 


GOYIND SINGH THE TENTH GURU. 

1. Patna has a shi'ine as being the birth-place of Guru Govind 
Singh. He was born on the 2ad January 1666. 

2. At Naina Devi, twelve miles from Anandpur, there is a Gurdhwara 
attached to the famous temple of the goddess Devi, who in this place 
appeared to Govind and oonesemted his sword by her touch. 

3. Kesghar is also near Anandpur. Here tho Guru administered 
■the 'pahal’ to his first five disciples, making them Singhs, Sikhs of the 
sword. 

4. Nadown in the Kangra hills has a shrine on the spot where the 
Qnru rested and restored a b'^’en tree to fresbn/*® ■. 
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5. Lahore is a now ruined village between . Anandpur and Naina 
Devi, where lived a girl to whom the Guru wished to be betrothed. 
Her father had vowed to betroth her in Lahore, ( the capital ) and by a 
miracle the Guru caused the tiny village to be transformed, in the eyes 
of the father, into a splendid city and the betrothal was allowed. 

6. Amb Sahib, near Anandpur, where a gurdhwara was erected 
beneath a mango tree planted on the spot to which the Guru had shot 
an arrow. 

7. AtKotKapura, in thePirozpur district, and at Manji Sahib; 
which places Govind visited in his travels, are gurdhwaras. 

8. Sirhiud has a ‘ Shahidganj * or martyr’s memorial, being the 
place, where Fatah Sitigh and Zowarar Singh, sons of the Guru, were 
buried alive by the Muhammadans. The very name of Sirhind is 
accursed ; and to this day no Sikhs and few Hindus, returning from the 
Ganges, pass the town without taking a brick from the old ruins and 
casting it into the Satlej. 

9. Chamkour, in the Hoshiarpur district, has a ^ Shahidganj ’ in 
memory of Ajit Singh and Johar Singh, the two remaining sons of Govind, 
who were there killed in battle with the Muhammadans. 

10. Wanni, where Govind wrote a letter to the emperor Aurangzeh. 

11. Mokutsar, or more properly Mulctsar, in the Firozpur district. 
Here, after the deaths of his sons at Chamkour, the Guru fought a second 
battle with the imperial troops. He was utterly defeated, but he pro- 
mised ‘ mukt ’ or exemption for transmigration to all his followers who 
should fall in action. The town of Muktsar was afterwards huilt on the 
site of the battle. Hari Singh Halwa commenced a m.agmficent tank 
here, which has been since completed by the Maharaja of Pattiala and 
other assistance. There are several shrines and sacred places of pil- 
grimage in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. ‘ Tibhi Sahib,* 
1 hilloci^ from which Govind watched the action and shot his arrows ; 
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the ‘ Shahidganj ’ where the bodies of the slaia were buried ; the ‘ Tambu 
Sahib,’ where the followers of the G-uru dried their clothes after the rain, 

12. Talwandi, After the defeat of Mokutsar, Govind Singh fled 
to Talwandi in Pattiala, since known as Damdama, or the breathing 
place. Here he wrote a charm in Gormukhi for a barren woman who 
afterwards bore seven sons. The village was blessed) and to this day 
the best writers of Gurmakhi are found in Damdama. 

13. A Gurdhwara has been built to the memory of the Guru at !Bha< 
tinda in Fattialaj where he expelled a demon. 

14. At Hiraghat, on the Godavery in the Deccan, is a Gurdhwara, 
marking the spot where Govind dropped his signet into the river. 

15. Abchalanagar. ( * Ah, ohala-am,’ now I am departing ) in the 
Deocan. Here the Guru was killed by his Pathan servant, who thought 
it a duty to avenge his father whom the tGuru had accidentally shot 
while hunting. This is a sacred place of pilgrimage. 

16. There are also Gurdhwaras in honor of Govind Singh at Jaipur, 
l^arayanghar, Agra, Jandpuv, Kapal Eochan and Machiwara. 
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